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CHAPTER I. 



SONG FORMS. 




* HEN Schlegel, the German poet, 
said to Madame De Stael, — 
" Architecture is frozen music," 
he voiced a truth which can be 
taken from the musical as well as 
from the architectural side ; for 
music in its classic forms is as definite in archi- 
tecture as a Gothic cathedral or a Moorish mina- 
ret. In its simplest forms the structure of music 



is closely akin to that of poetry, since the musical 
period resembles the stanza in poetry, the mu- 
sical phrase is much like the line of poetry, and the 
' figure is not vastly different from the poetic foot ; 
but the figure is also used in music in a manner 
which finds no parallel whatever in poetry. The 
smallest independent form used in music is a 
single period, a complete musical sentence. This 
form is frequently used in the old ballads (" Sir 
Patrick Spens," the old Scottish ballad, is a good 
example), but rarely appears as an instrumental 
work. The accompanying musical selection will 
illustrate the period. 



Antecedent. 
Rather Slow. 



No. I. OLD ENGLISH MELODY 

Example of single-period form. 

Consequent. 



Kamer mow. i fill liM i I 




In the printing of poetry the balance of lines is 
shown clearly to the eye. This is not deemed ne- 
cessary in music, nor could it be effectually em- 
ployed in any save the simplest forms, yet in these 
forms music rhymes as definitely as poetry. To 
illustrate this, see Music Volume ***, page 172, 
in which the rhyming structure of the music is 
made apparent. 

The chief laws of musical form are contrast and 
symmetry ; in fact, musical form is only contrast 
reduced to law. 

A single period makes a poor musical structure, 
since the laws of contrast cannot be clearly portrayed. 



The smallest recognizable musical thought is 
found in the figure. A musical figure must pos- 
sess rhythm, and it should also possess tonality. 
The figure is often used by the composer as a 
seed from which is grown a harvest of musical 
thoughts. The shortest figure possible would be 
two notes merely. In the following figure of two 



£ 



i 



notes both rhythm and tonality are indicated. 
Beethoven, in the first movement of his Ninth 
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Symphony, has used a two-noted figure, which is 
rhythmic, but not of definite tonality or key. 
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From such a figure an entire melody could 
readily be evolved. 

The first movement of Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony is almost entirely derived from a figure of 
four notes. 




Sometimes several of these figures are brought to- 
gether in a single phrase of music. 

Beethoven, in the beginning of his Sixth Sym- 
phony, presents a musical phrase, 




gjgiSS 



which can be subdivided into seven figures, thus 




and then derives almost the entire first movement 
from combinations of these figures ; thus the 
germs of the movement are found in its first four 
measures. It is generally in the first measure of a 
developed musical composition that we find the fig- 
ure which is to form the chief thought of the work. 
Sometimes a special meaning is attached to the 
figure ; it may be made to represent some person 
or thing or event ; it is then a leitmotif, or guiding 
figure, such as we find in the works of Wagner. 
Since the guiding figure is used as a clue to the 
action of the opera or work in which it occurs, it 
is not developed so freely as the figures given 
above. As transposition is the simplest mode 
of treating a figure, the guiding motive is 
chiefly developed in this fashion with constant 
changes of harmony. By means of a guiding 
figure Wagner causes his accompaniment in opera 



to speak a definite language, as clear and intelli- 
gible as French or Italian. 

By introducing the guiding figure when he 
desires to call our attention to some incident or 
object, Wagner causes the orchestra to assume 
very much the role of a chorus in the old Greek 
tragedies, which explains the motives, actions, 
hopes, and fears of the characters, to the audience. 

The guiding motive is not merely a labeling of 
this or that character. The warning motive in 
" Lohengrin," for example, thundered forth when 
Ortrud whispers to Elsa as she enters the cathe- 
dral for her marriage, gives a definite clue as to 
what it is that Ortrud has said ; the love motive 
as Siegmund attempts to leave Sieglinde, in the 
first act of the u Walkiire,'' fearing lest he involve 
her in his own misfortune, tells a story of his 
thoughts that could not otherwise be as clearly 
expressed to the audience. 

Yet we must not imagine W T agner to have been 
the inventor of the guiding motive. W T e find, at 
least, one in Mozart's " Don Giovanni, " and other 
old composers have used a similar device, but 
none of the predecessors of Wagner ever dreamed 
of using it as copiously as he has done. By 
means of the guiding motive a new intellectuality 
has been imparted to modern music. 

W'here the guiding motive is more freely treated 
than by transposition, it has been developed to 
some purpose, as in the fierce presentation of the 
u Parsifal " motive, when that hero views the 
suffering king, or in the fragmentary presentation 
of the spear motive as Wotan's weapon is shattered 
by the young Siegfried. 

The guiding motive is the best possible example 
of condensation of musical thought. It must ne- 
cessarily be characteristic of the object it portrays. 
We give a few examples of the Wagnerian guiding 
figure. 

HOLY GRAIL MOTIVE, "LOHENGRIN," (Ecstatic and Celestial). 

n •: •: 
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FATE MOTIVE IN " WALKURE," " SIEGFRIED," Etc., (Foreboding). 
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SIEGLINDE AND SIEGMUND— WAGNER'S WALKURE. 
From original drawing by M. Fantin-Latour. 
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SWORD MOTIVE IN THE SAME OPERAS. (Martial.) 




The orchestral scoring of such figures adds 
greatly to their effect ; the " Holy Grail " figure is 
sighed out by violins and flutes in high register ; 
the ,k Fate'' motive is generally given by the deep- 



est wind instruments ; the " Sword" motive most 
frequently appears on the trumpet. 

We have alluded to the period as a complete 
musical sentence. It most generally consists of 
two phrases, the first called antecedent, the sec- 
ond, consequent. The antecedent is in the nature 
of a proposition or question ; the consequent in 
the nature of fulfilment or answer. 



Quick. 
„ Antecedent. 
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The antecedent, generally representing unrest, 
most usually does not end with a full cadence ; 
the consequent is required to bring in the element 
of repose and completion. Sometimes, however, 
the antecedent may lead to a full cadence (as for 
example, in Mendelssohn's " Songs Without 
Words.' 1 No. 9, — often called "Consolation"'); 
but even in such a case one will readily sense the 
incompleteness of the thought until the consequent 
is balanced against it. 

The consequent is sometimes evolved from the 
antecedent phrase by mere repetition, more fre- 
quently by some change of treatment of the ante- 
cedent (inversion, variation, etc.), and sometimes 
it stands in absolute contrast to the initial phrase, 
not being derived from it in any way. 

At times each of these phrases seems to divide 
palpably ; such a division (generally two measures 
in length) is frequently called a '•section,'' al- 



though this word is applied in so many different 
ways that " semi-phrase " would seem to be a more 
definite name. 

The matter of nomenclature in Musical Form 
will never be unified. Each teacher seems to 
take delight in inventing new names, some of 
which only serve to puzzle the pupil. The forms 
of two and three periods, which follow, have, for 
example, been called, "two-part song-forms," and 
'* three-part song-forms," a nomenclature which too 
often sends the student to Bach's " Two-part 
Inventions " and " Three-part Inventions," for 
good examples, quite unaware of the fact that 
Bach, by the word "part," means not ''division," 
but '• voice." 

The next larger form is a double period. This 
bipartite structure is produced by placing two 
complete periods in contrast with each other as 
illustrated below. 



1 




SONG. 

Era of Henry VIII. Two-penod form, peculiar in having nine measures in each period,- four in antecedent, five in consequent. 

Slow. _ 

1st period. 
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My ly - tell pre - ty one my pre -tie ho - ni one hee is a joy - lie one and gen -tie as can . . bee. 
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2d period. 
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One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
simple music, and of fairly developed classical 
instrumental music, is that its ending resembles 
its beginning. It might be roughly compared to a 
sandwich in tones. Sometimes this three-fold effect 
can be produced in a composition containing but 
two periods by causing the last phrase (conse- 
quent) of the second period to be derived from 
the first phrase (antecedent) of the first period. 
(See Music Volume ***, page 178.) 

The general presentation of the three-fold form 
is, however, somewhat more developed. It consists 
of a period, and this first period may end either 
in its own key or in some key nearly related to 
its tonic. This division may be repeated if the 
composer desires. There may now follow a sec- 
ond period, clearly formed of antecedent and con- 
sequent, as the central division. This would be 
called a counter-theme. Or a free modulatory and 
less melodic passage might occur, in contrast with 
the tuneful character of the first period. This latter 
would generally be without a full cadence, and 
lead directly into the next division. It is called 
an "episode." Division 3 would be a return of 
division 1, either with or without variation, ending 
in the tonic key. A schedule of this three-division 
form might be given as follows : 

Division 1. — Theme, ending either in tonic or 
in a related key, 

Division 2. — Episode : — modulatory. 

Division j. — Theme, with its consequent altered 
(if necessary) to end in the tonic key. 

In the treatment of antecedent and consequent 
of the themes in this form, the antecedent is gen- 
erally given with more formality and strictness 
than the consequent. It would generally be four 
or eight measures long. The consequent, while 
generally of the same length, might be extended 
to greater proportions in the return of theme in 
the third division. The antecedent would gen- 
erally be a clear reproduction of the antecedent of 
the first division, the consequent might be ex- 
tended, varied, and altogether more freely treated. 



Numerous examples of such free treatment of con- 
sequent can be found in Mendelssohn's " Songs 
Without Words." (Also see Music Volume ***, 
page 182.) 

The above forms are generally called song- 
forms, since their chief application is in vocal 
music ; none-the-less there are many instrumental 
works which present exactly the same features. 

The comprehension of these divisions .and their 
relationship to each other is essential to the player 
in musical phrasing, which is practically the punc- 
tuation of music. A misapprehension, for exam- 
ple, of the figure and its treatment, of the exact 
length of an antecedent, or of the point of begin- 
ning of the consequent phrase, might lead to an 
utter distortion of the interpretation of the music. 
In the scherzo of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
for example, there are two passages, both marked 
in precisely the same rhythm, 3 — 4 which must be 
played in a totally dissimilar manner, the first 
being grouped in bunches of three measures, the 
second, four measures each. The result of the 
lack of comprehension of such phrasing often 
leads to deplorable results in musical interpreta- 
tion. A reader reciting a stanza from Gray's 
" Elegy," thus — 

The curfew tolls ; 

The knell of parting day, the lowing ; 

Herd wind slowly. 

O'er the lea the ploughman ; 

Homeward plods his weary way and leaves the world 

To darkness and to me. 

would be ridiculous ; but such errors take place 
far more frequently in music than is deemed possi- 
ble, through a lack of comprehension of the sym- 
metrical divisions and their relationionship. 

The formal character of the three-division style 
spoken of above has frequently been attacked by 
those extreme moderns who follow the Wagnerian 
lead in their attacks on form. They consider the 
return of the first thought at the end of the compo- 
sition to be too formal to admit of variety ; never- 
theless, the variety attainable in the simple form 
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of three divisions (often called the tripartite song 
form), is as infinite as that of the leaves in the 
forest. One might as well consider the human 
face monotonous because the eyes, mouth, and nose 
always occupy the same relative position ! 

The return of the first period at the end of 
the form is sometimes abbreviated, sometimes ex- 
tended, and very often varied in some of its details. 
If repetition is made in this simple form, the first 
period or theme is repeated alone, the episode and 
return of theme are repeated together. 

Sometimes this form is too short to give suffi- 
ciency of contrast ; in this case a larger form, de- 
rived from it, can be used. This larger form is 
the so-called minuet-form. It received this name 
because the old minuets were generally given in 
this shape. It is sometimes also entitled the 
" Song-form with trio," or the " Applied Song- 
form.'' This is still a form of three divisions, 
making a larger sandwich than the one above 
described. Its three-fold character is obtained by 
placing two song-forms in contrast with each other, 
thus : 

Division i . — First song-form. 

Division 2. — Another song-form, called trio. 

Division 3. — First song-form, as in Division I. 

Almost all drawing-room music, from the trash- 
iest works of the cheapest composers, up to the 
Polonaises of Chopin, is written in this form. Its 
chief fault is its repetition ; in fact, this drawback 
may be acknowledged in the last two forms de- 
scribed. The general tendency of the musical 
world at present is to avoid repetition. Critics of 
the above forms have attacked them by saying 
that the repetitions demanded in such music would 
not be tolerated for an instant in poetry. This is 
quite true ; but music is less intelligible than poetry 
at the first hearing, and bears repetition much more 
readily. 

The minuet form in its separate divisions may 
be explained as follows : 

Division 1. — A full song-form, either in two 
periods or three periods, as described above. 

Division 2. — A second song-form, in either of 
the above shapes, but generally lyrical and gentle 
in character. This is most frequently in the key 
of subdominant. It is called the " trio " because, 
when used in the old minuet forms in the last cen- 
tury, the first minuet was played by a full orchestra, 
or by the strings, but the second minuet was gen- 
erally played by the wood-wind in three-part har- 
mony. One can discern this three-part harmony 



in many of the trios in the Bach Gavottes and other 
old dances. To-day, although called " trio," it is 
by no means necessary that it should appear in 
three-part harmony. It is not always marked with 
the title of " trio," although generally this is the 
case. 

Division 3. — A return of the entire first song- 
form. Sometimes this return is literal and exact. 
It is not considered necessary even always to print 
it ; frequently a " Da Capo " indicates a return 
of the first division. If written out in full, some 
changes and variations can be made, but it most 
frequently appears unchanged. This form will be 
found in the minuets of any of the Haydn or Mozart 
Symphonies. 

Sometimes only the chief theme of the first song- 
form returns. This is an " abbreviated minuet- 
form," and is occasionally found in drawing-room 
music. 

There is generally but little figure development 
in the forms above described. If the minuet ap- 
pears in symphony or sonata it is generally not 
only the above form, but almost always in 3 — 4 
rhythm. We give two examples of the song-form 
with trio in our musical selections. (See Music 
Volume ***, page 183, 187.) 

In spite of the amount of repetition used in the 
minuet form, Beethoven extended it in his Fourth 
Symphony. In this he used a minuet form as 

follows : 

First. — Minuet. 
Second. — Trio. 
Third. — Minuet. 
Fourth. — Trio again. 
Fifth. — Part of the minuet. 

He also used a form akin to this in the Scherzo 
of his Seventh Symphony, and in one of his string 
quartets. The avoidance of the repetition insepa- 
rable from such a form caused Schumann to invent 
a song-form with two different trios. This might 
briefly be scheduled thus : 

Division 1 . — First song-form. 

Division 2. — First trio. 

Division 3. — Song-form again. 

Division 4. — Second trio. 

Division 5. — Song-form once more, or part of it. 

The time-honored Wedding-march by Mendelssohn 
is an example of such song-form with the double 



trio. (See Music Volume 



page 193.) Its 



divisions may be scheduled as follows : 

Division 1. — A march (or song-form) consisting of three 
periods, in the third-division song-form described above. 
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Division 2. — The first trio, of two periods (also described 
in the forms above). 

Division 3. — The chief theme of the march-form. 

Division 4. — The second trio of two periods, followed by 
a long returning passage, leading into — 

Division 5. — The march-form (final appearance). 

Ail this is followed by a coda. 

A coda may be added to any musical form after 
its completion. The word itself, " coda," derived 
from " cauda," a tail, explains its relationship to 
the form. It comes in the nature of a postscript. 
Naturally the postscript is never written until the 
letter is completed, and its size should be less than 
the body of the letter. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CYCLE FORMS. THE OLD DANCES. 
THE SUITE. 

In tracing the genealogy of music, one finds that 
many of our classical forms are derived from the 
dance. Even the symphony can be traced back 



in some of its elements to the placing of different 
dances in juxtaposition, in ancient days. Dancing 
is, therefore, in a sense, the mother of musical 
form. In the Middle Ages the dances were 
broadly divided into two kinds : those of the aris- 
tocracy were slow and stately ; those of the peas- 
antry were generally quick and hearty. One of 
the earliest presentations of musical form was 
made by placing these two dances, the quick and 
the slow, in contrast with each other. This was 
the first step, and improvement was bound to fol- 
low ; and the return of the first dance after the 
slow dance rounded out the form. We give an ex- 
ample (see Music Volume * ## , page 198), of the 
two dances thus placed. As early as the year 1287 
something akin to this is found in the Songs of the 
Troubadours and Minne-Singers. The song given 
in the musical example below was sung before 
Rudolph of Hapsburg in that year. It contains 
some of the elements of the musical sandwich de- 
cribed in the preceding chapter. 



MINNE-SONG. 

Sung to Rudolph of Hapsburg, A. D. 1287. Illustrating the early use of a rudimentary three-division form. 
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Ru - dolph wor - ships day and night, With ar - dor all un - spar - ing. 

Ru - dolph is a he - ro true, Of might - y deeds and dar - ing. 
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likes to hear the mas - ters sing and play, But gives them noth - ing for their song 1 




CARMENCITA. 
Reproduced from original painting by John S. Sargent. 
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As the dances of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries were frequently used in the 
old cycle forms, it is proper that these should 
now be examined with some degree of detail. 

The Chaconne was a dance which probably came 
from Spain, although it was much used in the 
Italian and French musical forms. It was most 
frequently in triple rhythm, slow, and generally in 
a major key. Some few Chaconnes were written in 
2 — 4 or 4 — 4 rhythm, but these were exceptional. 
As the French ballet composers in the seventeenth 
century used the Chaconne as a grand finale for 
their compositions, they quickened its tempo, and 
made it altogether more elaborate. Bach's Cha- 
conne for violin is one of the most prominent 
examples of this dance in classical music. 

The Sarabande. This was one of the slow 
dances which was long a favorite in ancient Spain. 
It probably had its origin when the Moors were in 
possession of the southern part of that country. 
It may be noted in this connection that the Arabic 
music has percolated through Spanish sources into 
the European musical forms, and that some of our 



instrumental shapes can be traced to their incep- 
tion in the Moorish dances. The Turkish dance 
Ser-a-Bende, still in use, tends to prove the origin 
of the Sarabande. The Spaniards made of it 
a religious dance, and it was frequently danced 
in the cathedral of Seville on Holy Thursday by 
the altar boys. The dignity of its religious origin 
is still found in the Sarabandes of Bach. This 
dance became the central movement of the old 
cycle form known as the suite. The rhythm of 
the Sarabande is triple, its tempo very slow, and 
it is the stateliest of all the old dances. One 
characteristic of the Sarabande is a slight synco- 
pation of the second beat of the measure. Handel 
has left to the world a famous Sarabande which 
he composed for his first German opera (in Ham- 
burg) entitled " Almira." On his advent in Eng- 
land, finding that Sarabandes and slow dances 
were not in great favor, he turned his own melody 
from a dance into a song which is now known as 
" Lascia ch' io pianga." We give this Sarabande 
in its original state, as a very clear example of the 
song-form of three divisions. 



Div I. — Theme. 



SARABANDE. 

From Handel's Opera, "Almira" (afterwards changed into a song). Three-division form. 
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Div. II. — Counter Theme. 
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The Courante derived its name from the French 
courir (to run). It was a rapid running move- 
ment in triple rhythm. 

The Gaillard was usually in 3 — 4 or 4 — 4 
rhythm, a merry dance with a strong rhythm, a 
favorite in England as well as in France, and 
alluded to more than once by Shakespeare. 

The Passacaglia was another Spanish dance very 
much akin to the Chaconne, but generally minor. 
It was not vastly different from the Sarabande ; 
but while this latter was stately, the Passacaglia 
was bombastic and grandiloquent. It was of very 
slow tempo and in triple rhythm. Originally it 
seems to have been a Spanish court dance, rather 
a posturing than a capering one. One or two of 
the Spanish grandees in full court costume, velvet 
mantle, plumed hat, high boots, spurs, etc., would 
walk through its measures, and strike attitudes to 
the strongly accented music. Bach has used the 
Passacaglia prominently, and Brahms has intro- 
duced it as the finale of his Fourth Symphony. 
The origin of the word is probably to be sought, 
not in the Spanish pasar calk (going along the 
streets), but in Passo Gallo (the step of a rooster). 

The Minuet. — No dance has exerted so strong 
an influence upon music as the minuet. Through 
its contrasts in the ancient music the ik song-form 
with trio " (described in the preceding chapter) 
was evolved, and it was the only dance regularly 
admitted into the Symphony, by Haydn. Triple 
in rhythm and slow in tempo, the minuet was the 
most elegant of dances. When used purely as an 
instrumental form (without dancing) the speed of 
the minuet was somewhat increased, therefore 
tempo di minuetto has come to mean something dis- 
tinctly quicker than the old dance, and is gener- 
ally an allegretto. It may be passingly mentioned 
that the minuet as a dance gave rise to the 
modern waltz. The transition to the modern 
dance can be readily observed in the minuets of 
Schubert. 

The Passepieds was also in triple rhythm, and 
might be compared to a very rapid and somewhat 
vigorous minuet. It generally began on the last 
beat of its triple rhythm, and was strongly ac- 
cented. Not only did Bach employ this dance in 
some of his forms, but it was once a great favorite 
in England, and was even danced at the Eliza- 
bethan Court. 

The Hornpipe is not included in classical dances 
by moderns, yet it once occupied a much higher 
estate than at present. Handel has written the 



hornpipe in some of his orchestral compositions, 
and even Bach introduces it in a piano work under 
the title of "Anglaise." It was in triple, some- 
times in even rhythm, and of rapid tempo with 
strong accents. It took its name from an old 
English shepherd's pipe (specimens of which are 
still preserved in the South Kensington Museum), 
and it was the favorite rustic dance of England in 
mediaeval times. 

The Gavotte. — This dance was the favorite rec- 
reation of the citizens of the town of Gap in 
France, who were called Gavots. It soon came 
into social acceptance, and w r as frequently danced 
in Paris. It now became much more elegant and 
less hearty in its rhythm. It is about allegretto in 
tempo, and of a skipping style in 4 — 4 rhythm. 
The character of the Gavotte is daintiness and 
geniality ; as a dance it began on the third beat, 
which caused a light syncopation. Many concert 
Gavottes increased the true speed of the dance 
greatly. 

Many of the Gavottes, as well as other of the 
old dances, have a contrasted movement joined to 
them which is called a " musette." The musette 
was a small bagpipe ; and this name applied to 
the trio of any dance would signify that the bag- 
pipe effect was to be imitated. In all of these 
musettes w T e find the drone bass of the old instru- 
ment introduced. 

The Bourree. — This was a rustic dance similar 
to the gavotte, but quicker and brighter. It was 
in quadruple rhythm, generally beginning on the 
fourth beat. It probably had its origin in Au- 
vergne. Bach has employed the Bourree with 
much effect. 

The Pavane was slow and stately, in quadruple 
rhythm. It was among the 4 — 4 rhythms what 
the Sarabande was among triple, — the stateliest 
and most dignified. The name is derived from 
pavana, a peacock, which seems to indicate the 
splendor of costume and dignity of step which were 
associated with this dance ; and allusions to it in 
Shakespeare's " Twelfth Night " show that it lost 
none of its slowness when employed in England. 

The Rigaudon was one of the few aristocratic 
dances in rapid tempo ; it was invented by M. 
Rigaud, a dancing-master of the court of Louis 
XIII. It was a jovial and animated 4 — 4 rhythm, 
and was frequently sung as well as danced. This 
vocal adjunct was a characteristic of many of the 
old dances ; a combination which must have been 
a very pleasing one. 
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The Allemande. — A cheerful dance 
rhythm. It is difficult to ascertain the 
this dance. We find it called the "Allinayn " in 
some of the Elizabethan literature ; and We find it 
as the first movement of each of Bach's Suites, but 
the history of the dance has not been discovered. 

The Gigue. — This is absolutely the satne as the 
"jig," so popular in England and Irel4nd in re- 
cent times. It was the most widely dis$eminated 
dance of them all, being used by the peasantry in 
almost every country in Europe ; yet its <|)rigin was 
probably German, since the word is derived from 
Geige (a fiddle), the instrument on whi(:h it was 
originally played. The Gigue is in a rrrythm com- 
posed of groups of three, therefore 6 — 8 ^nd 12 — 8 
are its most usual markings, although 3-j — 4 is not 
impossible. It was the heartiest of all the dances. 
Bach and the old composers ended their suites 
with this rollicking dance movement, believing that 
a cycle form (a set of contrasted movements) 
should end merrily. Their ending the suite with 
a jig is reflected in the Haydn's Symphonies, where 
the final movement almost always has a Rollicking, 
cheerful character. 

Almost any of these dances when uspd in the 
suite might be varied ; the variation being called 
11 a double." Out of these dances thete grew a 
larger form. It was very soon discovered that the 
contrasts afforded by their various styles made a 
telling musical effect ; and the composer^ were not 
slow to avail themselves of this. Cy<fle forms, 
therefore, soon arose. 

The cycle form may be defined as a l^rge com- 
position made out of smaller complete humbers ; 
thus the suite, the concerto, string quartette, sym- 
phony, etc., are cycle forms. The earliest of these 
were called " Partitas," and were not veijy definite 
in succession of their movements ; but Bach gave 
to his suites a regular succession as follows : Alle- 
mande, Courante, Sarabande, Intermezzi, and 
Gigue. The full name given such a cycle was 
" Suite de danses ; " but other freer suites, " Suite 
de pieces," were also used. Probably there was no 
form better suited to short and direct displays of 
counterpoint than the Suite. Its contrasts were 
effective, the Allemande being cheerful and bright, 
the Courante rapid, the Sarabande slow, jhe Gigue 
rollicking. 

The Intermezzi were dances or movements left 
free to the composer, and might be cho|sen from 
any of the above-described dances. Eyen other 
movements, such as the " air " or " melody," the 



" caprice " or the "burlesca," were allowed. One 
defect of the old suite is that these numbers, al- 
though contrasted, were all in the same key, a 
succession which we do not follow in modern cycle 
forms. Bach has been accused of formality be- 
cause of this clinging to a single key, yet the prob- • 
ability is that he was led to this by the exigences 
of the instruments ; for the clavichord, harpsi- 
chord and spinet were generally tuned at this time 
in such a manner that much modulation was im- 
possible, and the lute could not change from key 
to key without the performer pausing to retune his 
instrument at each modulation. In choosing the 
Intermezzi the composer generally took care to 
avoid very rapid movements for fear of spoiling 
the effect of the Gigue, and very slow movements 
because of the slowness of his Sarabande. Thus, 
confined to moderate tempi, he generally chose 
Gavottes or Minuets for these intermediate move- 
ments. 

It is noticeable, not only in the suites, but in all 
of Bach's compositions, that where a number is in 
a minor key the final cadence generally turns to 
major. This was in accordance with a mistaken 
view of that epoch that the minor cadence was im- 
perfect and rarely to be employed as close. 

To many of these suites there were attached in- 
troductions, with the various names of prelude, 
intrada, preambule, sinfonia, fantasie, overture, 
toccata, etc. A few of these demand explanation. 
Intrada was most frequently a march movement ; 
the fantasie, capricious ; and the toccata generally 
of technical difficulty. At this epoch the word 
" symphony " (" sinfonia ") was not employed as 
at present, but indicated a prelude, postlude, or 
interlude ; thus the pastoral symphony in Handel's 
" Messiah" is merely a shepherd's interlude. 

The suite was the first definite cycle form, and 
from this came the idea of that nobler modern 
cycle, the symphony and sonata. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE SONATA. 

Although as a whole the sonata may be derived 
from the suite, there were other influences which 
moulded the form. The word " sonata " itself was 
an indefinite one ; it came from the Italian 
suonare, to sound. In olden days an instru- 
ment was not spoken of as being " played," but 
" sounded ; " and, therefore, a " sounding-piece " 
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Reproduced from a painting by E. L. Garrido. 
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meant simply an instrumental selection. The 
earliest application of the word " sonata " is found 
in the works of Frescobaldi. He applies it to a 
single movement, and other composers apply it to 
very varying forms ; yet, while these old sonatas 
seem subject to no definite law or form, they all 
recognize the necessity of contrast between the 
movements of their cycle form. 

The sonatas of Henry Purcell (i 658-1695) are 
examples of an earnest musician striving to attain 
a form which would unite the best possible con- 
trast. His twelve violin sonatas have two, three, 
and four movements each ; and the gem of the set, 
the so-called " Golden Sonata/' has five distinct 
movements, all save one in the key of F, and the 
excepted one in D minor. Such sonatas were 
very much like suites. Corelli (1653-17 13) has 
been regarded as the father of the sonata, but he 
was scarcely greater in this respect than Purcell. 
Among other of the old sonata composers we may 
mention Lully, Cesti, the two Scarlattis, Kuhnau, 
Mattheson, Buononcini, the Bachs, Handel, Schu- 
bert, Alberti, Galuppi, Paradisi, and Wagenseil. 

Domenico Scarlatti made an advance upon the 
suite. He wrote more than sixty sonatas, and these 
foreshadow some of the effects of the modern 
works. Corelli made the first movement of his 
sonatas into a very important musical form, which 
might be stated as follows : 

First. Themes. 

Second. Their development. 

Third. Return of themes. 

It will be noticed that this form is still a three- 
division form, as described in Chapter I., but it is 
larger, and admits of much greater contrast ; for 
the themes, of which there are generally two, could 
be in contrast with each other, they could deviate 
from the tonic in their first presentation, they could 
return to the tonic after the development. Again, 
this form presented a contrast between a strict and 
free treatment ; for the themes might be melodic, 
while the development could be more contrapuntal 
and dramatic. This first movement of Corelli in 
the old sonatas afterwards became in a more devel- 
oped state the best movement in the classical sonata 
or symphony, the so-called " sonata allegro." 

Probably among the composers who preceded 
the establishment of the classical sonata, Philipp 
Emanuel Bach was the greatest, and exerted the 
chief influence upon the sonata before Haydn. 
While the works of his father, John Sebastian 



Bach, still belonged to the free aid contrapuntal 
sonatas, those of the son came very close to the 
form which Haydn composed. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that there are two 
chief schools of sonatas : the old pre-Haydnite 
form was vague and variable ; the classical, founded 
by Haydn, was definite and precise. To these 
may be added a third school, — a modern free 
sonata, such as Liszt and Schumann sometimes em- 
ployed, — in which the shape is again vague, bur 
the interest sustained by continuous development. 
Among the old sonata composers the early masters 
wrote in two movements ; but three movements 
were very soon established, Kuhnau being the first 
to regularly use this form ; Philipp Emanuel Bach 
also used the same form. In P. E. Bach's sonatas 
we find a contrast of themes and a brilliancy in 
modulation, but not that development and care of 
relationship which Haydn subsequently established. 

It is almost impossible to unearth the real origi- 
nator of the form of the old sonata. We find com- 
posers through nearly a century and a half making 
efforts to establish some form which should go 
beyond the suite, should be more effective in con- 
trast, less limited to dance effects, which should 
be the best form for instrumental music. Occa- 
sionally they approached the classical style, but 
rather by accident than with a knowledge of the 
path ; thus in some of the old works of Kozeluch 
we find certain sonatas almost exactly in the clas- 
sical sonata form, and others again receding from 
it. John Sebastian Bach turns chiefly to the con- 
trapuntal character in his sonata, and the influence 
of the fugue is very clearly noticeable. Philipp 
Emanuel Bach becomes more harmonic in struc- 
ture, and is the one most modern in style in the 
entire group of the old sonata composers. Re- 
search among the old compositions and commen- 
tators proves almost unavailing. One finds only 
a series of hostile and contradictory statements. 
Purcell is accused of copying Corelli ; Scarlatti 
is credited by some with being the true founder of 
the sonata ; another gives to Philipp Emanuel 
Bach the entire honor of being the sonata founder ; 
and the partisans of a dozen others each put for- 
ward the same claim ; but from these conflicting 
statements one fact can be deduced : — there was a 
persistent effort toward a new form. 

There was discontent with the old suite ; the 
monotony of key, the constant dance effect, was to 
be abolished, the number of movements was to be 
abbreviated. Finally we find three movements 
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settled on as the appropriate number, of which 
the first was to be rapid, the second slow, the 
third again of quick speed ; the first movement 
was to be in the form (themes and development) 
indicated above ; and this was all that had been 
conclusively established when the founder of the 
classical sonata appeared upon the scene. To 
Franz Joseph Haydn belongs the credit of estab- 
lishing this form ; Mozart improved it ; Beethoven 
perfected it. 

The new form was accepted with avidity. The 
world had been waiting for a development of this 
kind in instrumental music. It took but sixty-five 
years from the planting of the seed for the harvest 
to reach its largest proportions. In 1759 Haydn 
composed his first classical sonata; in 1824 Bee- 
thoven composed the Ninth Symphony, the largest 
sonata form in existence. 

Haydn gave to the full sonata form four move- 
ments, but used this form only in his larger instru- 
mental works, as string quartets or symphonies. 
His piano sonatas were not so ambitious. The 
piano was still in an imperfect state, while the 
string quartet and orchestra were very nearly what 
they are to-day. Small wonder that the composer 
did not care to use the full sonata shape in his 
piano compositions; though Haydn wrote thirty- 
four sonatas for the piano, the sonata shape was 
only fixed definitely in his orchestral forms. Yet 
the value of the form of his piano sonatas is varia- 
ble ; and it is curious to note that while Beethoven 
in his earliest sonatas shows the influence of 
Haydn, Haydn, in his latest sonatas, distinctly 
follows Beethoven. The latest piano sonatas of 
Haydn are therefore much his best. 

The character of the four movements which 
form the full sonata may be defined as follows : 
The first is generally the intellectual movement, 
which relies for its chief effect upon development 
of themes. Its tempo is rapid. 

The second movement, if the regular order is 
preserved, is of slow tempo, andante or adagio. 
This is the emotional movement. Here melody 
and expression rule, rather than the ingenuity and 
skill of the first movement. It is generally in 
some related key to that of the tonic key of the 
composition. 

The third movement, the scherzo, or minuet, is 
the playful and popular one. Haydn used the 
minuet in this movement, giving it a dainty and 
graceful style, generally making the tempo quicker 
than that of the dance minuet. Beethoven intro- 



duced a freer playful movement called the scherzo, 
in which the formality of the minuet was entirely 
abolished. This movement is the one in which 
composers most freely introduce their national mu- 
sic. Folk-songs and dances may appear ; and this 
is one of the charms of modern symphony, — 
Tschaikowsky introducing Russian folk-dances in 
his symphonies, Grieg bringing Norwegian tunes 
into his sonatas, Dvorak using the melodies of his 
native Bohemia in his orchestral works, — the com- 
posers thus imparting a new life-blood into classical 
music by intertwining it with national melody. 

Sometimes, if a better contrast can be obtained, 
the slow movement may come third, the playful 
movement second, as in Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

The finale is generally a brilliant and bravura 
movement. In this finale we find much of the in- 
fluence of the suite. Just as the gigue ended the 
whole cycle form with rollick and geniality, so we 
find the finale of Haydn and Mozart ending the 
symphony in a jocund manner. It was not the 
highest ideal, — this attempt to please the auditor 
at the end of a long form, — and we find Beethoven 
very soon discarding it. The finale of Beethoven's 
First Symphony, for example, is one of the most 
cheerful of movements ; but already in his Second 
Symphony we find a resolute and more determined 
style taking the place of mere jollity, while in the 
later symphonies an advance toward grandeur is 
made. Of these changes we shall speak more at 
length in the examination of each especial move- 
ment which is to follow. Naturally, few com- 
posers have been able to achieve such a versatile 
expression as is demanded by the four movements 
described. Beethoven was the only master who 
was able to present intellect and emotion in per- 
fect equipoise. He alone was able to achieve the 
complexity of the first movement, the romance of 
the second, the geniality of the third, and the 
climax of the fourth, with proper balance. Brahms 
was most at ease in the first movement, Chopin 
in the second, Mendelssohn in the third, and Ber- 
lioz in the scintillation of the finale. Up to the 
present time there is no better series of contrasts 
possible in instrumental music than is afforded by 
the juxtaposition of four such dissimilar move- 
ments, which become the perfect ideal of variety 
in unity. There are many great names in the field 
of sonata composition ; but four will probably 
always stand preeminent, — Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Brahms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SONATA ALLEGRO. 



The largest forms of sonata, in which are in- 
cluded string quartets, instrumental chamber 
music, and symphonies, have almost invariably 
four movements, the piano sonatas generally three, 
although Beethoven frequently gave the full four 
movements even to the piano form, and was fol- 
lowed in this by many later composers. When 
three movements are presented, the scherzo or 
minuet is omitted, and the slow movement be- 
comes the central point of the form. The first 
movement in any of these forms is the so-called 
" sonata-allegro/' also called the " sonata move- 
ment," or " sonata form ; " it is in quick time, but 
may be preceded by an introduction which is al- 
most invariably in slow tempo. The introduction 
may serve various purposes : it forms a contrast to 
the quick movement which is to follow ; it may 
serve to foreshadow the themes of the movement ; 
and it may also be used as subject matter for de- 
velopment. Beethoven has used the introduction 
in its most effective mode ; the introduction to the 
" Sonata Pathetique," for example (see Music 
Volume ### page 200), at once places the audi- 
tor in the combat, turmoil, and anguish which 
characterize that work ; and the subject matter of 
this introduction appears in two portions of the 
movement following, the development and the 
coda. The introduction to Schumann's B-flat 
symphony foreshadows the chief theme of the 
work ; and Schubert uses a beautiful horn melody 
as an introduction to his C major symphony, re- 
peating this theme with full orchestra at the 
close of the movement. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the .introduction often becomes an in- 
tegral part of the work. Beethoven's symphonic 
introductions are all in slow tempo, except the 
preluding passage which begins his Ninth Sym- 
phony. Here he uses a formula which is often 
found in his work, a dalliance with tonality, keep- 
ing the auditor in suspense as to the real key of 
the composition throughout the introduction ; yet 
the figure of two notes which forms the basis of 
this prelude also becomes one of the chief thoughts 
of the body of the movement, and even reappears 
in the last movement of the symphony. 

The first movement of a classical sonata, one of 
the most important forms in the whole musical 
repertoire, is formed by a set contrast of themes, 



keys, and style. The contrast of themes is made 
between the chief and the subordinate theme, and 
here also a contrast of key is found ; a contrast 
of styles is made between the first presentation 
of the themes, which may be termed melodic and 
their subsequent development, the latter being es- 
sentially non-melodic. A schedule of the divisions 
of this movement, in major form, maybe presented 
as follows : 

Division 1. Chief theme in the key of the composition. 

Division 2. A subordinate theme in the dominant key. 

Division 3. A short closing theme, or codetta, also in 

the key of the dominant. 

These three themes are now repeated, and they 
form what is called the " exposition " of the 
movement. 

Division 4. Development or episode in various keys, 

but avoiding the key of the tonic until its 

end. 
Division 5. Chief theme in the key of the tonic. 
Division 6. Subordinate theme, now in the key of the 

tonic. 
Division 7. Closing theme, or codetta, now also in the 

tonic. (See Music Volume *** page 

201.) 

This is the final presentation of the themes. Di- 
visions 5, 6, and 7 are called the "recapitulation." 
In the minor form the following would be the 
order. 

'Division 1. Chief theme in the tonic minor. 
Division 2. Subordinate theme in the relative 
Exposition^ major key. 

Division 3. Closing theme in the relative 

major (repeat exposition). 
Division 4. Development avoiding the tonic 
minor until its close. 
" Division 5. Chief theme in the tonic 

minor. 
Division 6. Subordinate theme, either in 

tonic minor or tonic major. 
Division 7. Closing theme, tonic minor 
or major, if a coda follows to end in the 
tonic minor ; otherwise, the closing theme 
w T ould generally appear in the tonic 
minor only. (See Music Volume *** 
page 207.) 



Recapitulation 



There is also a minor form sometimes used by 
Beethoven, in which divisions 2 and 3 of the 
above appear in the dominant minor. This form 
is not frequently employed, as it presents a too 
constant minor mode, even divisions 6 and 7 now 
avoiding the major key. (See finale of Beethoven's 
Sonata, op. 2 , No. 1 .) It must be understood that 
the above presentation is of the strictest form of 
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sonata ; modern composers have made many 
deviations from this ; yet the schedule above 
given may serve as a guide to the majority of 
the classical sonatas, especially in the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

It will be observed that the above is but a deri- 
vation of the tripartite forms examined in Chapter L, 
yet there is this point of difference, — in the sim- 
pler forms (song or minuet-forms) the middle part 
is merely in contrast with the first period ; in the 
sonata allegro the development is derived from the 
first great division, the "exposition. 1 ' The English 
call the song-form a " movement of contrast," and 
the " sonata allegro " a " movement of continuity/ ' 
Both the strict and the free style are displayed in 
such sonata forms, — the strict relationship in ex- 
position and recapitulation, the absolute freedom 
of shape and key in the development, or " middle 
part " as it is sometimes called. 

Let us now proceed to examine these divisions 
with some detail : 

The chief theme : This is generally bold, rugged, 
and masculine in character. In large sonatas and 
symphonies its first measures contain a figure or 
figures from which much succeeding matter is to 
be developed. In many symphonies this develop- 
ment is found even in the themes themselves. The 
simple figure of the beginning grows into a great 
musical thought, a mighty theme. In the strict 
form this chief theme would end with a cadence in 
the tonic key ; after this cadence there would fol- 
low a tributary passage leading to a half-cadence 
in the related key, or sometimes (in major forms) 
in the tonic key. If this tributary passage is quite 
independent, and presents a melody of its own, it 
may be dissociated from the chief theme, and re- 
ceive a title of its own, — " intermediate theme. " 

The subordinate theme : This is in the key of the 
dominant, in major, the relative major in minor 
sonatas, and is in strong contrast with the chief 
theme ; generally it is lyrical, melodic, and gentle 
in character. The chief theme might be described 
as masculine, the second as feminine. Schiller's 
poetic idea in his " Song of the Bell : " 

" Wo starkes sich, und mildes paarten, 
Da gibt es einen gut en Klang." 

" Where strong and gentle are united 
There will be found a noble tone." 

is practically applied in the contrast of these two 
themes. In symphonic and orchestral works the 
contrast of these themes is added to bv differences 



of orchestration, the subordinate theme frequently 
introducing sweet wood-wind effects. This sub- 
ordinate theme leads to a cadence in its own kev, 
and is followed by a closing theme. 

The closing theme : This may be original or may 
be derived from the preceding matter. If derived 
at all it is generally taken from the chief theme ; 
it should have the characteristic of pressing on 
towards the close ; one feels the final cadence 
coming during the progress of the short closing 
theme. In some works more than one closing 
theme can be used. 

The nomenclature of these themes is not the 
same with all theorists ; some call the chief theme 
"principal theme," "main theme," "principal sub- 
ject," etc. ; the subordinate theme is sometimes 
called " side theme," " second theme," etc. ; the 
closing theme in England is often called " coda " 
(a puzzling name, this, since the coda should come 
at the end of the complete form), and others call 
it "conclusion theme," "end theme," etc. The 
repeat of these three themes may be considered an 
essential of the form, although occasionally con- 
ductors and artists omit it ; by their repetition we 
are enabled to thoroughly grasp the spirit of the 
elements of the work before proceeding to their 
development. It must be borne in mind that by 
development we mean the evolution of new musical 
thoughts from figures contained in the melodies. 

The development is essentially modulatory; it 
moves restlessly from key to key, and supplies a 
dramatic element which may have been lacking in 
the themes themselves. Although the subordinate 
and closing themes, at their first presentation, and 
the development, are in foreign keys, the signature 
of the composition generally remains unchanged, 
in the key of the tonic. 

Sometimes, in place of a development of figures, 
we find a new melody appearing, or original 
thoughts may enter which are not derived from 
anything found in the exposition. The division 
(No. 4) now receives another name ; the Germans 
call it Mittelsatz ; and many different names are 
applied tq it in America and England, as " middle 
part," "central theme," "episode," etc. When 
middle part or development occurs, as Division 
4 ? the key of the tonic is avoided until its end, and 
the entrance of this key is often a clue to the be- 
ginning of the recapitulation ; one can readily note 
the final settling down into the key of the composi- 
tion. The development, or the middle part, need 
have no complete ending, a half-cadence, a pause 
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on the chord of the dominant or the 6 — 4 may 
conclude it, or it may lead directly into a return of 
the themes, the recapitulation. 

The three themes now pass again in review, this 
time keeping well to the key of the tonic. In some 
sonatas the recapitulation is almost an exact re- 
production of Divisions 1, 2, and 3 (the exposi- 
tion) ; but the composer need not be fettered by 
such formality — he may vary the themes as they 
reappear, and may even introduce new episodes. 
With the end of the closing theme (Division 7) the 
sonata-allegro form is completed, but a coda may 
be added to this form as to any other. 

With Beethoven the coda became a great and 
powerful climax. In some of his lofty works, both 
orchestral and piano (see the 5th, 6th and 9th sym- 
phonies, the " Sonata Pathetique," etc.), the coda 
becomes a second development, but differing in 
one important point from the true development 
(Division 4) ; while the division called " develop- 
ment " avoids the key of the tonic, is restless in its 
modulation, and often leads through many keys, 
the coda, although it may develop figures and con- 
tain reminiscences of preceding parts of the move- 
ment, seeks the key of the tonic and establishes it. 
A study of the codas which Beethoven has added 
to many of his first movement forms will reveal 
some of the greatest beauties of this composer. 
The Ninth Symphony, particularly, presents its 
grandest orchestral touches in the great chro- 
matic coda of the first movement which ebbs and 
swells like the surges of the ocean. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE SLOW MOVEMENT THE SCHERZO AND 

MINUET. 

The tempo of the slow movement is generally 
andante or adagio. It may vary from largo to 
allegretto, the latter term having been used by 
Beethoven for some of his slow movements. This 
should be the romantic movement of the sym- 
phony. Development is rarely employed to much 
effect in a slow movement, hence we find the com- 
poser relying more upon beauty of tune than in 
some other parts of the work ; yet the masters of 
sonata form, Beethoven and Brahms for example, 
have succeeded in giving very interesting figure- 
treatment in some of their slow movements. The 
larghetto of Beethoven's Second Symphony is a 
good example ; and the slow movement of his 
sonata in B-flat, Op. 106, a veritable symphony 



for the piano, the longest sonata ever written, pre- 
sents one of the vastest examples of such develop- 
ment in slow tempo. The shape of the slow 
movement is by no means restricted ; almost any 
musical form may appear. The sonata-allegro, as 
above described, is sometimes employed (see the 
larghetto of Beethoven's Second Symphony); the 
song-form may be used (see Beethoven's Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 2, No 1); the variation form may ap- 
pear (see Music Volume ***, page 178, Bee- 
thoven's Andante in sonata Op. 14, No. 2); the 
sonatina form sometimes appears (see Bee- 
thoven's slow movement, Op. 10, No. 1) ; and the 
second rondo-form, to be explained later, can 
be effectively used (see Music Volume ## *, 
page 214). 

Considerable variation of the chief theme is 
permitted in the slow movement, when necessity 
of form demands its repetition. Almost invariably, 
if a composer is obliged to present a theme two 
or three times, he will vary it at each appearance 
to avoid monotony. It must be borne in mind 
that such alteration of theme does not of itself 
constitute the variation form. The variation form 
consists of a repetition of the single theme over 
and over without intervening divisions, as will be 
explained in its proper place. 

The third movement (if the regular order is 
preserved) is usually the scherzo or minuet. With 
Haydn and Mozart it was almost invariably a min- 
uet. Derived from the old dance form, the minuet 
reproduced its triple rhythm and its fascinating 
swing, which, however, became somewhat monoto- 
nous after Haydn had introduced it into 147 sym- 
phonies and nearly 100 string quartets and piano 
sonatas, and Mozart had employed it in 47 
symphonies and a tremendous number of other 
compositions. The form used in the minuet is 
precisely that given in Chapter I., the so-called 
" Minuet-form," or " Song-form with Trio ; " it 
might be re-stated thus : — 

Part 1. A minuet in song-form. 

/ Theme. 

< Counter-theme. 

' Return of theme. 
Part 2. A trio ; cantabile or singing in character and 

frequently of the same shape as the above. 
Part j. Return of the minuet unaltered. 

The formalism and the constant repetitions of 
these minuets made them especially irksome to 
Beethoven. Already in his First Symphony he 
seemed dissatisfied with the dance-like character 
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of this movement as portrayed by his teacher 
Haydn, and the minuet there written seems to pic- 
ture a tonal giant tugging at his fetters ; it is bolder 
than any minuet that Haydn ever achieved. In 
his Second Symphony Beethoven went still further, 
and replaced the minuet with the movement called 
" scherzo ; *' this was a freer form, and one which 
admitted of some development. The freedom of 
the scherzo is such that one may scarcely venture to 
define its modern shape ; almost any form and any 
rhythm may appear ; yet the fact that the scherzo 
was invented to replace the minuet is constantly 
impressed upon the analyst by the resemblance 
between the two. The overwhelming majority of 
scherzo movements are written in 3 — 4 rhythm ; 
and, like the minuet, they have a trio as the central 
part, in contrast with the movement beginning and 
ending the form ; in fact, the scherzo of Beethoven's 
Second Symphony, the first symphonic scherzo 
ever written (published in 1802), is more minuet- 
like than the movement called "Minuet" in his 
First Symphony. 

The shape grew more and more free ; yet al- 
though Beethoven sometimes used an even rhythm 
(2—4, for example) in this form, all of his sym- 
phonic scherzos are in 3 — 4 rhythm, and all present 
the contrast of the trio with the body of the work. 

That the scherzo did not abolish the minuet is 
shown by the use of the latter in Beethoven's Fourth 
and Eighth Symphonies, written after his invention 
of the new movement. The earliest scherzos were 
playful (the word itself denotes " a playful move- 
ment ") ; but gradually other emotions were per- 
mitted, and frenzy, ecstatic joy, and other feelings 
requiring rapid tempo for their portrayal, occurred 
in the modern scherzo. 

The scherzo may be considered the popular 
movement of the symphony, and permits the com- 
poser to introduce the national music of his own 
country if he desires. We therefore find many 
Russian folk-dances and song-melodies in the 
works of Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, Bohemian 
national touches in the symphonies of Dvorak, the 
Norwegian Hailing in the sonatas and classical 
instrumental works of Grieg, because of the door 
opened by the establishment of the scherzo. Prob- 
ably the best master of the playfulness of this 
movement was Mendelssohn, whose scherzos are 
often the finest movements of his symphonies, 
string quartets, etc. Chopin was the first to 
write independent scherzos as apart from sym- 
phonic or sonata composition. 



Beethoven extended the form of his scherzo in 
his Seventh Symphony, as follows : 

Scherzo. 

Trio. 

Scherzo. 

Trio again. 

Chief theme of scherzo. 

This unnecessary and rather monotonous repeti- 
tion led Schumann to invent the scherzo with 
double trio, somewhat similar to the song-form 
with double trio given in our musical selections. 
In Schumann's First Symphony, in B flat, we find 
the following form of scherzo : 

Scherzo 
1st Trio. 
Scherzo. 
2d Trio. 
Scherzo. 

If any movement is omitted from the succession 
of the sonata form, it is the scherzo or minuet, 
which is not generally found in concertos and 
medium-sized sonatas. 

Brahms substituted a shorter form for the 
scherzo. He was never successful in its playful 
mood, and demanded a movement where greater 
freedom of emotion might be permitted ; the re- 
sult was a movement called the " intermezzo. " 
This was shorter than the full scherzo and rather 
bipartite than tripartite ; after a short first part, a 
second part was placed in contrast, then a remi- 
niscence of the first part given in contrast as a 
coda. 

Summing up, we may state that the modern 
scherzo may appear in almost any shape, rhythm, 
or tempo, and may express varying emotions, but 
the scherzo in general follows the minuet (al- 
though it is more free than this form) in shape and 
rhythm. The scherzo often leads directly into 
the finale. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE FINALE. 

Different forms are used in the presentation 
of the finale. The finales of the early symphonies 
composed by Haydn and Mozart show very dis- 
tinctly the influence of the finale of the suite. It 
may be recalled by the reader that viie suite ended 
with a lively and rollicking Gigue, and that it was 
held to be an essential of an instrumental cycle form 
to end with a merry movement. This erroneous 
idea seems to have been accepted without cavil by 
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Haydn, and his finales are almost invariably of a 
cheerful character ; he most frequently employed 
the rondo form (to be explained later) in these ; 
sometimes, also, the sonata-allegro, as described 
in Chapter III., was allowed; but in this case there 
was less of development and more of geniality 
than in the first movement. Beethoven was the 
first to turn from this unceasing jocoseness, which 
finally became as conventional as the smile upon 
the face of a ballet girl. The change of the third 
movement into a scherzo necessarily involved 
further alteration, for one cannot displace one 
movement of a cycle without in some degree affect- 
ing others. Since merriment appeared as the 
characteristic of the scherzo, some other emotion 
must needs be found for the finale. 

In his Second Symphony, Beethoven gave a 
resolute character to his last movement which was 
a novelty in this part of the symphony. In his 
" Heroic Symphony " he found a new ending in 
the "grand variation " form. Beethoven, in com- 
mon with other composers, was troubled to find a 
proper counterpoise to the strength of the sonata- 
allegro form (the best symphonic movement) which 
was used at the beginning of the symphony. He 
seems to have come nearest to a proper foil to its 
strength in the variation form as used in the Third 
Symphony. In addition to the variation form, the 
sonata-allegro is often employed for the finales, but 
generally with less of development than in the first 
movement, and more of brilliancy. The sonata- 
rondo (to be explained later) also appears. 

Many innovations have been made in the finale 
since Haydn's day. The first instance of a reap- 
pearance of themes and figures from the preceding 
movements of the symphony in the finale, is found 
in Beethoven's Ninth symphony, where the chief 
theme of each of the first three movements reap- 
pears. This device has been followed by many 
modern composers. Brahms especially has used it 
with telling effect in the finale of his first sym- 
phony, the great C minor, a worthy successor to 
the Beethoven Ninth. The use of vocal chorus 
and solo vocalists in symphonic finale is also due 
to Beethoven, who employed these in his Ninth 
Symphony, and has been followed by Liszt, Ber- 
lioz, and others, none of whom have succeeded in 
mingling the two forces, orchestral and vocal, suc- 
cessfully. 

We have spoken of the earliest symphonic finales 
as constantly jovial. Two exceptions must be 
made to this rule : the finale of Mozart's tender G 



minor symphony is dignified, while the last move- 
ment of his great symphony in C major, called 
the " Jupiter," is a most earnest display of con- 
trapuntal writing of the highest type. 



THE SONATINA. 

This form, derived from the sonata, can be ex- 
plained very briefly, since its movements present 
nothing that is new or different from the move- 
ments already studied, with a single exception : 
The sonatina may be regarded as a simpler, shorter, 
and somewhat freer sonata ; it consists of two or 
three movements which are varying in form ; the 
first may be a song-form, as presented in Chapter 
L, or it may be a sonatina form (explained below). 
The second movement (if there are three) would be 
a short, slow movement, generally one of the song- 
forms already described; the third, or finale, might 
be a simple rondo, a sonatina movement, or a song- 
form. When two movements only are used, any 
of the above forms may be applied. 

The Sonatina-movement is a derivation from the 
sonata-allegro already studied ; it might be charac- 
terized as a sonata-allegro without any develop- 
ment, episode, or middle part. In its shortest form 
it may be summed up as follows : 

Division i. Chief theme in tonic key. 

Division 2. Subordinate theme in related key 

(This would be the dominant key in major 
sonatinas, and generally a relative major 
key in minor sonatinas. There might also 
be a short closing-theme or codetta. These 
two themes, with the additional closing- 
theme, which is not always present, form 
the exposition, which is generally repeated. 
The recapitulation follows immediately in 
this form.) 

Division 3. Chief theme in tonic. 

Division 4. Subordinate theme in tonic ; after this the 
closing-theme, if any has appeared in the 
exposition. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE RONDO FORMS. 

The Rondo is one of the oldest of the forms in 
use to-day. Our forefathers seemed to enjoy repe- 
tition in music much more than the audiences of the 
present do ; and as a rondo form relies on repeti- 
tion for its chief effect, we can understand its be- 
ing copiously employed by the composers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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The etymology of the word gives sufficient clue 
to the shape of the form ; for " rondo " simply 
means " round " in English, and it is so called be- 
cause the chief theme continually comes back 
again ; the rondo being founded' upon from two to 
a half dozen reappearances of this theme. Nat- 
urally in such a form, beauty of theme is necessary, 
and the chief success of a rondo lies in the attrac- 
tive character of its most important melody. 

Although the rondo is freely employed in the 
sonatas and symphonies of Haydn, we must look 
further back than the ''father of instrumental 
form " for the true founder of this shape. Philipp 
Emanuel Bach was the true founder of the rondo, 
and we find its shape as clearly defined in his 
works as in those of Mozart or Haydn, who follow 
him. 

There is much difference between theorists in 
the classification of the rondo : Raff in his Frank- 
fort Conservatory generally classified but three 
rondo forms ; Marx, in his statement of modern 
forms, gives five classifications ; and some theorists 
find six rondo-forms which are distinguishable 
one from another. The following classifications, 
however, may be ample for working purposes : — 

First Rondo. The form of this may be simply 
stated as theme, counter-theme, and return of theme. 
At first sight this may seem to be a reproduction 
of the three-division song-form of the first chapter, 
but the divisions are much larger than any which 
are found in song-forms ; in fact, each division 
may be a song-form in itself. 

If, however, in a rondo, we find three song-forms 
in the following order : first song-form, second song- 
form, first song-form repeated, we are confronted 
with a strong resemblance to the " song-form with 
trio," or minuet form, already described. As a 
matter of fact, this resemblance does exist ; but the 
first rondo is far more homogeneous, more con- 
nected in its divisions, than the " song-form with 
trio ; " the parts are often united by modulatory 
passages which can be called "transition " or " re- 
turning passage,'*' according as they lead into a 
new theme or back to the chief theme ; and there 
is no such sharp sundering of parts as we find ex- 
isting between the song-form and its trio. 

Second Rondo Form. In its simplest form this 
seems but an extension of the three-division song- 
form ; as it possesses five divisions, some theorists 
call its smallest presentation the " five-division 
song-form ; " but as the essence of the rondo is the 
return of the chief theme, as this theme appears 



three times in the form, and as the old masters dis- 
tinctly name their works in this shape " rondos," 
we prefer, in this case, to discard the "song- 
form " title altogether. The divisions of the 
second rondo are as follows : — 



Division i. Chief theme in tonic key. 

Division 2. First counter-theme in some related key. 

Division j. Chief theme in tonic 

(As in division 1, although it may be 
slightly varied if the composer desires, 
and it may even return in an incomplete 
shape.) 

Division 4. Second counter-theme in some related key 
other than division 2. 

Division J. Final return of the chief theme in tonic key. 

The above divisions may be bound together 
more closely by transitions and returning passages ; 
sometimes the succession of keys may vary, and 
division three appear in some foreign key ; some- 
times each division is a simple period ; and at 
times an entire song-form may appear as the chief 
theme, or as either of the counter-themes. An ex- 
cellent example of the second rondo is found in 
the slow movement of Beethoven's " Sonata Pathe- 
tique " (see Music Volume ### , page, 214). 

Third Rondo. This is simply an extension of 
the rondo form just explained. It gives one more 
appearance of the first counter-theme, and of the 
chief theme at its end, the succession of themes 
now being as follows : — 



1. Chief theme. 
3. Chief theme. 
5. Chief theme. 
7. Chief theme. 



2. First counter-theme. 
4. Second counter-theme. 
6. First counter-theme. 



The succession of keys being as in the second 
rondo. 

Sonata Rondo. This is a derivation from the 
sonata-allegro form explained in Chapter IV. It is 
practically the same shape with less development, 
and with two more appearances of the chief theme. 
We present a schedule : — 



( Di: 

I Di 



\ Di: 

Di 



■rision 1. — Chief theme in tonic key. 

,'ision 2. — Subordinate theme in the regular related 
key of sonata-allegro (the dominant 
in major, the relative major in minor 
keys). 

■j i si on 3. — The closing theme in the same key as 
Division 2. 
Chief theme in the tonic key. 
Development or middle part (episode) 
going through various keys, but avoid- 
ing the key of the tonic until its close. 
The sonata-rondo would present less 
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of development or figure-treatment 
than the sonata-allegro, and would 
rely more for its effect upon attractive 
melody. 

" Division 6. — Chief theme in tonic. 

• Division y. — Subordinate theme in the same key. 
Division 8. — Closing theme also in tonic. 

. Division <p. — Chief theme in the tonic. 

It will be seen that the elimination of Divisions 
4 and 9 would result in the establishment of the 
sonata-allegro. An excellent example of this form 
is found in the finale of Beethoven's " Sonata Pa- 
thetique " (see Music Volume ***, page 217). 

Sonatina Rondo is derived from the sonatina form 
as the sonata from the sonata-allegro. It may be 
scheduled thus : — 

Division 1. — Chief theme: tonic key. 

Division 2. — Subordinate theme in the regular related 

key. 
Division 3. — Chief theme : tonic key. 
Division 4. — Subordinate theme : tonic key. 
Division 5. — Chief theme : tonic key. 

Some theorists regard this as merely an exten- 
sion of the first rondo form. The student will 
readily perceive, however, that this rondo is estab- 
lished from the sonatina form very clearly, as the 
sonata-rondo grows out of the sonata-allegro. 

In committing these forms to memory some clue 
to the classification may be found in the number of 
appearances of the chief theme. In the first rondo 
it appears twice ; in the second rondo and sona- 
tina-rondo, three times ; in the third rondo and 
sonata-rondo, four times. There are also rondo 
forms of a freer character, in which the theme ap- 
pears still oftener. Martini's Gavotte is an exam- 
ple of one such rondo (see Music Volume ***, page 
223), in which the theme appears six times, alter- 
nated with five counter-themes. 

As the general taste of the musical composers 
of the present is against repetition, the rondo 
form is one held in small favor in the modern re- 
pertoire. While Haydn, Mozart, and even Bee- 
thoven used it frequently, it is the exception to 
find a rondo form in the larger classical instru- 
mental compositions of to-day. 

VARIATION-FORM. 

This is employed as a sonata movement occa- 
sionally, and is also, like the rondo, minuet, etc., 
used in separate compositions. The slow move- 
ment of sonata or symphony sometimes makes 
very attractive use of variations ; and Beethoven 



has employed them most successfully in this as 
well as in the first and final movements. 

A theme for variation may be preceded by an 
introduction, and may in itself be a song-form, 
generally of two divisions. The theme should be 
especially melodious, since it is to appear fre- 
quently ; and it should possess some marked char- 
acteristics of rhythm and structure which would 
aid the auditor to recognize it through all its 
transformations. When the variation-form is used 
in the slow movement all the variations are gen- 
erally in the same tempo, and it is sometimes 
called andante con variazioni (see Music Volume ### , 
page 178) ; when employed in other movements 
changes in tempo may occur, and sometimes even 
changes in the structure of the theme. If the 
theme be in major it might be turned into minor 
for at least one variation, and vice versa with a 
minor theme. 

Beethoven may be considered the most wonder- 
ful master of variations, although Brahms follows 
him closely in rank in this field. Among great 
examples in variations for the piano we may men- 
tion Mendelssohn's " Variations Serieuses," Schu- 
mann's " Etudes Symphoniques," Brahms's " Va- 
riations of a Handelian Theme " (Op. 24), and 
the same master's variations (Op. 23) on Schu- 
mann's last composition, written just before the 
composer attempted suicide. 

In this connection we may be pardoned a slight 
digression from the domain of musical form, and 
be permitted to warn the student against placing 
implicit faith upon the titles indicating the " last 
composition " of this or that composer. " Bee- 
thoven's Farewell to the Piano," sometimes also 
emphasized with " His Last Composition/' was 
written some years before he achieved his greatest 
piano sonatas, and was by no means in the nature 
of a farewell to anything ; he wrote it as a fugi- 
tive composition in the album of a certain lady of 
rank. " Weber's Last Waltz," sometimes also 
called " His Last Thought," was neither his last 
nor his first ; in fact, it was not Weber's composi- 
tion at all, but a little work composed by Reissiger 
which was found among Weber's papers in London 
after his death. 

To return to our variations, other famous works 
in this form are Beethoven's variations in the 
slow movement of the " Kreutzer Sonata," his 
symphonic variations in the finale of the Third 
Symphony, the " Heroic," and, above all, his 
tremendous variations with voices and orchestra in 
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the finale of the Ninth Symphony, probably the 
vastest variations ever written ; nor should we for- 
get Brahms's variations in the finale of his Fourth 
(E minor) Symphony. Both Brahms and Bee- 
thoven, in their variation work, often crossed the 
border-line into development or figure-treatment. 

The distinguishing point between these two 
modes of musical treatment is that variation gen- 
erally treats a theme as a whole, keeping its struc- 
ture intact ; while development treats the figures 
of a theme, altering its structure completely. If a 
man caused his house to be repainted, ornamented, 
and decorated, it would be similar to variation ; if 
he pulled down the edifice, and built another with 
its material, it would resemble development. We 
might recognize the second edifice by its bricks, 
but not by its shape. 

In the older compositions we find the shape of 
the original theme always religiously preserved, 
and we can readily trace variations as far back as 
the Elizabethan composers and in the works of 
still earlier Italian musicians. In the time of Bach 
it was customary to distinguish between a full vari- 
ation of a theme and its mere ornamentation by 
the addition of turns, thrills, and other embellish- 
ments. The latter treatment was called " Les 
Agreements." Bach was the mountain peak of the 
old style of form-preserving variation ; and his great 
chaconne, for violin solo, remains one of the gems 
of the old school. There was a decided recession 
in the composition of variations after Bach's time ; 
but Beethoven's freer treatment, described above, 
once more gave splendor to this form. The pa- 
tient ingenuity of the old composers in building 
up variations may be illustrated by the fact that 
Handel made sixty-two variations on one little 
theme in G major, keeping the structure intact in 
each of the different presentations. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OTHER CLASSICAL FORMS, CONCERTOS, OVERTURES, 

CHAMBER MUSIC, ETC. 

There are other compositions besides sympho- 
nies and sonatas in the classical cycle forms sched- 
uled in Chapter III. The concerto is one of 
these. The concerto is, or should be, practically 
a symphony, with a solo part intertwined ; its chief 
impression should be orchestral, and it should 
never degenerate into a mere display of a single 
instrument; in the greatest concertos, as in Bee- 



thoven's " Emperor " concerto, or Brahms's piano 
concerto in B fiat, the soloist is obliged to abnegate 
his individuality, and become a part of the general 
effect ; to sink himself in the ensemble. 

The classical concerto, to which the above de- 
finition applies, was founded by Mozart. Before 
the time of that composer concertos were a very 
free and indefinite form, somewhat resembling the 
sonata, but relying on contrapuntal and fugal ef- 
fects for their chief charm. Mozart gave to the 
concerto three movements, and that has been the 
recognized number ever since ; although occasion- 
ally we find these merged into a single movement, 
and still more rarely encounter a concerto of four 
movements, as Brahms's second piano concerto. 

The three movements of the regular form are 
generally, first, an allegro ; second, a short, slow 
movement ; third, a brilliant and rapid final move- 
ment. 

Even when the concerto is in the classical shape 
its presentation of the sonata form is by no means 
always clear and definite, as we find it in sonata 
or symphony ; alterations in the succession of keys, 
the abbreviation of certain divisions, the interpola- 
tion of brilliant display work, these are points 
which are conceded to the demands of the solo 
artist and his instrument. The scherzo or minuet 
movement is the one omitted from the regular suc- 
cession of three. 

There are concertos for almost every musical 
instrument that is heard in the concert-room ; but 
the best, most important, and most numerous con- 
certos are those written for the piano, since this 
instrument adds a new tone-color to the orchestra, 
and its character is an excellent foil to the orches- 
tral equipment ; yet violin, violoncello, bassoon, 
oboe, and other concertos exist; even the kettle- 
drum has been honored with a concerto to display 
its explosions ! 

The form of the three movements may be sum- 
marized briefly : 

The first movement is generally a sonata-allegro, 
but with many deviations from the form we have 
analyzed. The orchestra (called tuttt) generally 
presents the themes of the exposition, which are 
then repeated in combination with the solo instru- 
ment ; it will be seen, therefore, that the repeti- 
tion of the exposition is not a literal and exact 
one as is the case with the symphony. Some- 
times the chief theme only is repeated, and some- 
times, too, the succession of the keys is changed 
from the order of the strict sonata form, and these 
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changes are made in behalf of the solo instru- 
ment, in order to give it more prominence. The 
solo instrument appears prominently in exposition, 
development, and recapitulation ; but all transi- 
tions and returning passages are generally given 
tutti (by the orchestra). The coda of the first 
movement, and sometimes also of the last, often 
introduces a display of technical brilliancy for the 
solo instrument ; this is called a cade?iza. We shall 
examine this later on. 

The second movement is a slow movement ; it is 
much shorter than the other two ; it is most fre- 
quently a song-form combined with variation. A 
favorite device is to give the melody to some or- 
chestral instrument, and allow the soloist to wreathe 
embellishments around it. In the slow movement, 
of course, emotion, melody, and romance should 
rule ; the slow movements of Chopin's two piano 
concertos are remarkable in this field. The slow 
movement frequently leads directly into the finale. 
This latter is full of display and brilliancy, and 
generally leads to an exciting climax ; it is very 
frequently in rondo-form. 

The Cadenza has been alluded to as a display of 
technique ; as each solo artist has his own especial 
points of excellence in performance, it is by no 
means uncommon to find him writing his own 
cadenza ; this may be done even where the com- 
poser has written cadenzas to be interpolated in 
the work. The cadenza is not printed in the body 
of the composition, but its place is generally in- 
dicated there by a hold placed over a half-cadence, 
a chord of the dominant or the six-four ; it is some- 
times quite long : cadenzas which occupy a dozen 
or fifteen pages of printed music are not uncom- 
mon. Naturally the cadenza must be developed 
from figures of the movement wherein it occurs, 
since otherwise it would be an incoherent display 
of individual virtuosity. 

It is interesting to know that Beethoven gradu- 
ally turned from the cadenza, as being an inter- 
ruption to the flow of orchestral thought; in his 
Fourth Piano Concerto, at the point where the 
cadenza is to enter, he writes : " La cadenza sia 
corta " — " Make the cadenza short ; " and in the 
coda of the first movement of his Fifth Piano Con- 
certo, the famous " Emperor," he introduces a still 
longer Italian sentence, saying, " Make no cadenza 
here, but go on immediately to the following." 
When one examines " the following," it proves to 
be a most brilliant cadenza for piano and orches- 
tra in combination. Beethoven was determined 



that his orchestral work, which has been called a 
"symphony with piano obbligato," should not be 
turned into a mere piano composition. 

Some of the later composers, Brahms included, 
have turned their faces against the introduction of 
this solo display in their concertos ; but the cadenza 
is likely to rule in the concert-room for a long 
while yet, since it is grateful to the artist and ex- 
citing to the public ; it is placed at the very end 
of the movements where it occurs, partly in order 
that it may not interfere with the form, but partly 
also that the soloist may be able to gather his 
especial laurels. 

A few words regarding the repertoire of famous 
concertos may conclude this subject. Beethoven 
may be regarded as chief concerto composer. Of 
his five piano concertos, the first two are scarcely 
brilliant enough for the technical demands of 
latter-day specialists, and are generally relegated 
to conservatory graduates (as is also Mendelssohn's 
G minor concerto, once famous among artists) ; 
his third concerto, C minor, represents a transi- 
tion epoch, and shows the composer taking leave 
of the formal style which Mozart had employed in 
his concertos. Beethoven's fourth and fifth piano 
concertos are his finest achievements in this form ; 
the fourth, G major, being all delicacy and refine- 
ment; the fifth, E flat major, "The Emperor," 
being full of rugged majesty. 

More than one solo instrument may appear in 
the concerto ; and Beethoven once used three to- 
gether, his triple concerto introducing piano, violin, 
and violoncello simultaneously with orchestra. 
Beethoven's single violin concerto, D major, still 
remains far above all other attempts in this field. 

Chopin's concertos scarcely carry out the sym- 
phonic requirements of the form ; regarded as 
piano compositions, they are glorious works, but 
they by no means impress the auditor with orches- 
tral beauty. Of all the great composers, Chopin 
was the only one who achieved all his reputation 
in a single field of composition (the piano reper- 
toire) ; his orchestral setting to his two concertos 
has been revised by Klindworth, Taussig, etc. 
Liszt's two piano concertos are rather too rhap- 
sodical for concerto forms. One cannot attempt 
an analysis of these in the classical vein. Brahms, 
with his two piano concertos and one violin con- 
certo, has approached the nearest to that or- 
chestral style which culminated in Beethoven. 
Bruch's G minor violin concerto, Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto, and a host of other concertos 
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could be named ; but the above remain the most 
important works of this domain. 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 

There are other cycle forms which apply the 
sonata shape in its classical model ; of these the 
string quartet may be held the most perfect. 
The classical string quartet almost always pre- 
sents the four movements of sonata, as defined in 
Chapter III., and in their regular order. Haydn 
may be considered the father of the string quar- 
tet, although Dittersdorf was no contemptible 
competitor in the field. Mozart elaborated the 
model given by Haydn ; and in the string quar- 
tets by Beethoven we obtain the fullness of this 
form. Instrumental trios, quintets, sextets, etc., 
in fact nearly all the instrumental numbers of what 
is known as ''chamber music," present the sonata 
form. 

THE OVERTURE. 

There is another form which is closely allied, 
not to the sonata as a whole, but to the sonata- 
allegro (See Chapter IV.), which we have charac- 
terized as the best single movement used in sonata 
forms. A majority of overtures present this shape 
with some degree of clearness. The name " over- 
ture " indicates the purpose of the composition ; 
ouvrir in French signifies " to open," and the 
overture is intended as an " opening piece." The 
earliest Italian operas, from 1600, ushered in their 
vocal work with a slight instrumental prelude, 
which was generally called " symphony." This 
symphony was entirely free, and presented no 
definite musical form. 

It was Lulli (sometimes also spelled " Lully "), 
the old French composer, who first gave the over- 
ture a definite form ; this form was not unlike that 
of the old sonata, in that it contained two move- 
ments in contrast with each other; but with the 
overture the first movement was not of so im- 
portant a character as with the old sonata. The 
first movement of the so-called " Old French over- 
ture " was generally a slow and stately one, rather 
harmonic in its structure, presenting definite mel- 
ody ; the second movement was of brisker tempo 
and more contrapuntal in its character. Not only 
do the operas of Lulli present such overtures, but 
the form was used by all the chief operatic and 
oratorio composers from the last half of the seven- 
teenth century to the time of Mozart, one hundred 



years later. Oratorios of Bach and Handel have 
this shape, and the overture to the " Messiah " is 
a good example. 

The Classical Overture was founded by Mozart, 
who used it in connection with each of his operas. 
It was simply an application of the sonata-allegro 
without a repetition of the exposition. Generally 
the themes of the classical overture were not taken 
from melodies of the opera, but were original. 
Weber's works formed an exception to this rule ; 
for in his overtures, while using the classical form, 
he still employed melodies which were taken from 
the opera itself. 

The Dramatic Overture may in some degree follow 
the lines of the classical overture, or may present a 
freer form ; but its chief characteristic lies in the 
fact that it presents an epitome of the play or opera 
which is to follow. Beethoven was the chief com- 
poser in this graphic form. It may be recalled that 
he wrote but a single opera, " Fidelio," but com- 
posed four overtures, at different times, to this 
work. The order of these overtures is not prop- 
erly indicated by the numbers attached ; they were 
probably written in the following sequence : " Leo- 
nora, No. 2," ;i Leonora, No. 3," u Leonora, No. 1," 
" Fidelio." In this set of four, the " Leonora No. 
3 " may be regarded as a good example of the 
dramatic overture. 

The plot of the opera is about as follows : 
Pizarro holds Florestan, the hero of the piece, as 
a prisoner in his castle, and endeavors to starve 
him to death. He keeps the fact of his detention 
a secret, as the governor of the province is an inti- 
mate friend of Florestan. The wife of the hero, 
Leonora, disguises herself as a boy, and takes ser- 
vice in Pizarro's castle. She becomes assistant jailer 
to her own husband, and by gifts of food prevents 
the accomplishment of the project of starvation. 
Pizarro, after waiting impatiently for his prisoner 
to die, determines to slay him. As he rushes upon 
the unhappy Florestan to fulfill this intention, the 
supposed boy throws off his disguise and shrieks, 
" Kill first his wife ! " At just this moment (for it 
all happens as pat as in a New York Ledger story) a 
trumpet is heard in the distance, — the governor of 
the province is outside the castle ; a moment later 
a trumpet signal is heard close by ; he has entered 
the castle, and in an instant is in the cell of his 
old friend Florestan, and naturally all ends happily. 

An outline sketch of these events is found in the 
overture " Leonora, No. 3," in which the sadness 
of the unhappy pair, the attempt at assassination, 
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the trumpet signals of the approaching governor, 
and the final delirium of joy at the release from 
death, and happy reunion, are all indicated, with- 
out being a mere repetition of the operatic scenes. 

One might in the same manner consider Wagner's 
" Flying Dutchman " overture, and his " Tann- 
hauser " overture, as examples of the dramatic 
overture ; for they give the spirit of the operas 
which they precede, admirably. Thus the opera of 
the " Flying Dutchman " portrays the loving devo- 
tion of Senta as the means whereby the hero's final 
salvation is attained ; the overture presents a strug- 
gle between two themes which indicate this ; a fierce 
motive ( a leitmotif} represents the " Flying Dutch- 
man ; " a tender, gentle theme, the love of Senta. 
At the end of a great struggle the work comes to 
its climax with a glorification of the Senta melody. 

" Tannhauser " has as its chief idea a struggle 
between religion, as represented by the Holy Eliza- 
beth, and vice, as represented by Venus. These two 
forces combat for the soul of Tannhauser ; at the 
end religion triumphs, and the pious theme of the 
pilgrims comes to a superb climax in the coda of 
the overture. Yet this latter work is not far re- 
moved from the sonata-allegro of the classical over- 
ture ; but its development is of more graphic purpose 
than the mere presentation of an exposition, an epi- 
sode, and a recapitulation. 

The Concert Overture, Although this is generally 
of the same shape as a classical overture, it re- 
ceives its name from the fact that it is not at- 
tached to any play or opera, but is a work intended 
purely for concert performance. Mendelssohn 
may be considered the founder of this form, al- 
though Beethoven wrote one such piece rather by 
accident than design, — his " Dedication of the 
House," an overture written to celebrate the open- 
ing of a theater, and therefore unattached to any 
opera. 

Mendelssohn's concert overtures were generally 
program-music. " Program-music " may be de- 
fined as instrumental music which attempts to 
convey a definite picture. The school has been 
frequently attacked, for instrumental music can 
never hope to be as definite in its statements as 
poetry and painting. Mendelssohn was sometimes 
reproved for his tendency toward this vein of 
pictorial writing, and replied to his critics, " Since 
Beethoven has opened the door any one may enter 
in ! " meaning that Beethoven had sanctioned pro- 
gram-music by causing his " Pastoral Symphony " 
to give a series of definite pictures. 



With Mendelssohn, the picture intended to be 
conveyed in the concert overture is indicated by 
the title only ; the names attached to these works 
are, " The Hebrides," or " Fingal's Cave," " Fair 
Melusina," " Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage," etc. The danger of such a school of 
writing is that the auditor may imagine too much, 
music being an art in which the imagination is 
prone to take rather hazardous flights. An in- 
stance of this may be adduced in connection with 
the last-named overture, which is usually entitled 
" Calm Sea and Happy Voyage." Its German 
name " Meeres-stille und gliickliche Fahrt " — is 
the title of one of Goethe's poems, which should be 
translated " Becalmed at Sea ; and Prosperous 
Voyage," as the poem presents two definite pic- 
tures, which the overture attempts to reproduce, 
the first being an introduction, and portraying a 
ship in the midst of a dead calm. It is an effect 
not far removed from Coleridge's " Ancient 
Mariner " ; 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath, nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 

We have ventured upon the translation of the 
first stanza of the German poem, that the reader 
may understand the meaning of the slow introduc- 
tion to the overture, which pictures desolation and 
anxiety : — 

" Deepest silence on the waters, 
Without motion rests the sea, 
And the sailor views despairing, 
Endless, flat monotony. 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Horrid silence as the grave, 
In the whole wide, vast horizon 
There is not a single wave." 

It will thoroughly prove the fallacy of definite pro- 
gram-music, when we state that many auditors, 
deceived by the title " Calm Sea and Happy Voy- 
age " imagine this despairing introduction to pic- 
ture a calm, smiling sea, and a ship sailing over 
it! 

It is by no means necessary, however, that the 
concert overture should always enter the field of 
program-music. Beethoven's " Dedication of the 
House " was certainly not of this school, and there 
are many other works of similar non-pictorial char- 
acter in the repertoire of concert overtures. The 
title, " Concert-Overture," by itself would generally 
signify a sonata-allegro for orchestra. 
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The Medley Overture is said to have had its origin 
in England ; it consists merely of a medley of melo- 
dies taken from the opera which is to follow. In 
this form, if it can be called a form, the only law 
that need be followed is that of contrast, although 
it is eminently desirable that the work should be- 
gin and end in the same key. Sometimes the 
first melody in such an overture gives a three- 
division effect (theme, episode, return of theme), 
and an instance of this may be found in the first 
part of the " Zampa " overture by Herold. Most of 
the overtures of Rossini, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Auber, 
and other light-opera composers are in this vein. 

Wagner replaced the overture in his later operas 
by a prelude or Vorspiel. The prelude when used 
in connection with opera is not an independent 
composition, but leads directly into the first scene of 
the work, without pause. One of Wagner's the- 
ories was that continuity should rule in opera ; and 
the overture being a separate composition was 
in opposition to this theory. He therefore dis- 
carded the overture in favor of the prelude, which 
did not separate itself from the body of the work. 
How earnestly Wagner felt in this matter may be 
judged from the fact that he rejected the overture 
to " Tannhauser " in his later days, as being un- 
true to his ideal of art. He deliberately cut out its 
coda, the greatest climax in the repertoire of over- 
ture, and substituted a dreary transition passage, 
attaching the work to the first scene of the opera. 

We must not, however, consider that Wagner 
was the inventor of the prelude, since it was used 
by Gluck in many of his later operas. Wagner, 
however, gave it a new purpose and more definite 
meaning. In his preludes we find important guid- 
ing figures (described in Chapter I.), which are 
developed with many changes of harmony and 
modulation. The prelude to " Lohengrin " is an 
instance of such development ; for in this we have 
the " Holy Grail " figure, connected with Lohen- 
grin, given at the very outset ; and the rest of 
the prelude is evolved from this important figure 
(see article on "Opera"). 

In the prelude to " Parsifal " the communion 
motive and the faith motive alternate in presenting 
a religious thought, before one is ushered into the 
first scene. 

Some preludes are diminutive overtures, pos- 
sessing themes in the related keys, although not 
with the strictness of relationship found in clas- 
sical overture. 

In modern times many composers have en- 



deavored to strike into a new path in their employ- 
ment of the overture. Some have substituted a 
vocal prologue ; Gounod, for example, in his 
" Romeo and Juliet," omits the overture in favor 
of the prologue-chorus, in which all the characters, 
forming a striking tableau, sing of the " feuds of 
Verona." In " I Pagliacci," by Leoncavallo, we 
find a prologue very fittingly given to a baritone 
voice, and occupying the place of regular over- 
ture. In " Elijah," Mendelssohn precedes the 
restless and foreboding fugue, which forms 
the body of the overture, with a vocal reci- 
tative, in which the curse of the prophet is pro- 
nounced upon the land, which vocal beginning 
makes clear all the instrumental part that follows. 
In the well-known "Cavalleria Rusticana," by Mas- 
cagni, a tenor serenade is interpolated in the 
midst of the overture and is of special significance, 
leading the auditor at once into the tale of love, 
jealousy, and murder that is to follow. 

These are a few of the innovations which have 
taken place in the overture form, and the possibil- 
ities are by no means exhausted. It may be re- 
membered that many of Beethoven's overtures 
were attached to plays and ballet instead of opera. 
He has written in almost all of the forms men- 
tioned above. His " Fidelio " overture is prac- 
tically a medley form, his overture to " Prometheus " 
(the single ballet which he wrote) is in the clas- 
sical form ; his power in " dramatic overture " has 
already been spoken of. 

Weber's overtures are considered the perfection 
of brilliant contrast and theatrical style, yet do not 
altogether desert the classical form. Goldmark's 
overtures (sometimes approaching the classical 
shape) are so vast as to become symphonic poems. 
Berlioz has produced some of the most powerful 
orchestral effects in his overtures, which are great 
examples of skill in tone-color. 

When the preludes of Wagner are performed in 
the concert-room it must be remembered, since the 
prelude is not an independent form, but attached 
to the opera, that some other hand has added a 
final cadence to fit the work for separate per- 
formance. 

CHAPTER IX. 

DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC. 

Although the compositions generally found in 
the drawing-room repertoire afford nothing in the 
matter of form that has not already been touched 
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upon, it may be desirable to speak briefly of the 
style and character of some of the compositions 
which the amateur is likely to be called upon to 
play. Almost all of these compositions are either 
in the song form or minuet form (song form with 
trio) ; yet they differ from each other in style, 
rhythm, structure, and extent. Many of these 
forms have been derived from dances ; and these 
we will consider first, merely premising that when 
a dance is idealized for drawing-room performance 
its tempo is often changed from the terpsichorean 
speed. 

The divisions in dance-music are generally 
square cut and formal, the period consisting of six- 
teen or thirty-two measures. 

The Waltz. — Although the rhythm indicated in 
the concert waltz, as in dance waltzes, is 3 — 4, the 
performer will find that the measures are alterna- 
tingly strong and light, and that the true swing of 
the composition is best produced by reading it as 
if it were 6 — 4. In the concert waltz strong effects 
are produced by the sharp contrast of a legato 
theme with one played staccato. 

The Polka, derived from the " pulka " of Bohe- 
mia, is too skipping and monotonous in its rhythm 
and style to form good instrumental music ; yet 
Raff has made a fair use of this rather tawdry 
style in his " Polka de la Reine," and Rubinstein 
and Bendel have also used the form. 

The Mazurka. — This Polish dance has been 
gloriously idealized by Chopin. It is most elastic 
and graceful, admitting of some syncopation, and 
presents more contrasts than are possible in the 
waltz ; its rhythm is 3 — 4 ; its dance tempo is 
slower than that of the waltz. 

Polonaise. — This is the finest and freest of all 
the dance-forms ; it is the idealization of rhythmic 
caprice. It is processional in its character, and is 
said to have had its origin at the coronation of the 
weakest of the list of Polish monarchs. In Feb- 
ruary, 1574, Henry of Valois, Duke of Anjou, was 
summoned from France to become king of Poland. 
At Cracow, where he was crowned, the Polish no- 
bility assembled to pay him homage. In long 
procession, to the sound of stately music, they 
passed in slow review before their new monarch, 
introducing their wives and relatives as the cor- 
tege swept on. Five months after, the shallow- 
pated king fled from Poland to become king of 
France under the title of Henry III. ; but the effect 
of the stately processional which opened the court 
ball was not to be so evanescent. At every great 



court ceremony thereafter, particularly when wel- 
coming a stranger-king, the Polish nobility re- 
peated the musical pageant, which gradually took 
form, and received the title of the " Polonaise." 

The Polonaise is filled with bold syncopations 
of both accompaniment and melody, the former 
having chiefly the following rhythms in contrast 
with each other : — 
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and sometimes adding a very simple rhythmic con- 
struction of eighth notes to heighten the effect. 
The tempo is generally majestic and deliberate, 
with military style. 

The Galop is rather too tawdry in its explosive 
effects and its rigid 2 — 4 rhythm for any valuable 
instrumental music to be derived therefrom ; but 
occasionally it serves to display the power of the 
performer in heavy chords and octave work. 

Rhapsody. — This has been very prominently 
used by Liszt, and its name sufficiently indicates 
its character. The " Hungarian Rhapsodies " of 
Liszt are, of course, founded upon the folk-music 
of that country. They have a general form, which 
may be described as follows : first, a mournful and 
melancholy theme or division, which is called the 
" Lassan ; " second, a wild and and even frenzied 
finale, which is called the " Friska." The placing 
of these two modes of expression in sharp contrast 
with each other is one of the devices constantly 
used by the Hungarian gypsies in their perform- 
ances. 

The Tarantella. — This is one of the most rapid 
movements in 6 — 8 rhythm ; it is generally run- 
ning in its character, while the Saltarella, in the 
same rhythm, is more skipping and not quite so 
rapid. 

The Barcarolle, or boat-song, or the " Gondo- 
liera, 1 ' is generally a slow and dreamy 6 — 8 rhythm. 
In this connection it may be stated that while any 
emotion may be expressed in any musical rhythm, 
certain rhythms have definite characteristics ; thus, 
a rapid 6 — 8 would be the brightest possible 
rhythm, and tarantellas, quicksteps, etc., use this 
rhythm. A slow 6 — 8 would be one of the most 
cradling and lulling of rhythms, and therefore 
boat-songs, cradle-songs, slumber-songs, etc., would 
present this rhythm. A 3 — 4 rhythm is one of the 
calmest and tenderest of rhythms, and admits of 
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great expression, therefore the majority of the slow 
movements of music are in this rhythm. The 
12 — 8 rhythm would suit well to lofty procession- 
als, and Handel used 12 — 8 rhythm very con- 
stantly for pastoral effects as well. A 9 — 8 rhythm 
is suited to very expressive and tender music. 

The Fantasia and the Caprice, or Capriccio, have 
their character indicated sufficiently by the title. 

The Transcription, or Paraphrase, is the trans- 
ferring of some musical composition from one in- 
strument to another, as a song turned into a piano 
work, or a piano composition altered for violins. 

A Nocturne means simply a " night-piece, " gener- 
ally a composition having something of the pen- 
sive character of night within its measures. Field 
was the originator of this title and form, but was 
followed and eclipsed by Chopin. 

The Ftude is a study, and therefore of technical 
difficulty; but Chopin used the word in another 
sense, and his etudes are studies only in the sense 
that an artist's sketch might be a study, less fin- 
ished, and more in outline than an oil-painting. 
Novelette and Ballade, as well as Legende, are 
stories told in tones. In such compositions the 
narrative style would appear in the music, which 
would seem to be telling some dramatic tale or 
legend. 

The Albumblatt, or Albumleaf, is a short compo- 
sition, generally in song-form, such as might be 
written upon the leaf of a lady's album. It ought 
never to be a developed or an extensive work, and 
should have an improvised, impromptu character. 
It is scarcely ever larger than a song-form in 
size. 

The Serenade would, of course, have the lulling 
and soothing character implied by its title ; but 
there also exists in music the opposite of the sere- 
nade, a song which is intended to awaken the 
hearer from slumber, rather than soothe to rest. 
This is called the Aubade ; it is a form as old as 
the time of the Troubadours, who called it the 
Alba; "Hark, hark the lark/' from Shakespeare's 
" Cymbeline," gives an excellent idea of the bright 
character which is found in vocal or instrumental 
music when the aubade is performed. Other 
movements of drawing-room music are sufficiently 
explained by their titles. We need only add that 
marches are frequently in even or in 6 — 8 rhythm, 
but in mediaeval times were more generally written 
in 3—4 rhythm. Almost all of the above com- 
positions (as already intimated) are in minuet or 
in song-form. 



CHAPTER X. 



CONTRAPUNTAL FORMS. 



All music can be divided into three styles of 
composition, — monophony, homophony, and poly- 
phony. Monophony is melody unsupported in any 
manner ; all the voices or instruments joining in 
with the same notes ; it is unison music, or at the 
most its progressions are in octaves. This was 
probably the music of the world from the earliest 
times until the Middle Ages ; it is probable that the 
old Greek music was monophonic, and also the 
music of the ancient Romans. The early Chris- 
tian songs were all given in this manner. 

Homophony is the presentation of a single 
melody supported by chords, so that while the 
auditor perceives that many different notes are 
simultaneously present, he follows but one tune ; 
it is harmonic music. It is singular that this 
species of music is the most modern expression of 
our art, and did not come into full existence, nor 
possess any definite laws, until the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Rameau, shortly after 1720, brought forth 
the first system which treated chords in support of 
the melody as an especial mode of composition ; 
and it was as late as 1790 before Catel had evolved 
the first practical system of harmony. 

In this connection we may state that many of 
the chords freely used to-day were unknown or 
prohibited to the masters of music as late as the 
sixteenth century. The chord of the dominant 
seventh was first brought into full use by Monte- 
verde a little before 1600, and the same composer 
introduced the diminished seventh chord into mu- 
sical progressions in 1608. The augmented fifth 
chord was introduced by Luca Marenzio in 1593. 

Polyphony is the combination of different voices, 
each giving its own melody. It was the first skill- 
ful style of music used by the old composers. It 
was probably established not far from a.d. 1200. 
Briefly stated, homophony signifies harmony; po- 
lyphony signifies counterpoint. 

Counterpoint may be summed up as the combi- 
nation of different melodies into a pleasing unity, 
while it will be borne in mind that harmony gives 
prominence to but a single melody. 

In the old expression of counterpoint the differ- 
ent melodies which were united proceeded in notes 
of equal length ; the note then being called punc- 
tum. The art of combining the notes of these 
melodies received the Latin name of punctum contra 
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punctutn, which was afterwards shortened into 
" contrapunctum," whence " counterpoint." The 
old music was almost entirely contrapuntal in its 
structure ; melodies intertwined in these composi- 
tions much as the strands of a rope interweave, all 
going in one direction. In the harmonic structure, 
on the contrary, the use of chords against the mel- 
ody is like the support of a bridge by columns. 
It was this difference of direction which caused 
Hauptmann to tersely describe the difference be- 
tween the old contrapuntal style and the modern 
harmonic vein with the words, " of old, music was 
horizontal; nowadays it has become vertical." 

The effect of a harmonic composition can be 
grasped usually at a single hearing ; not so a fine 
contrapuntal work ; its tones often interlace in such 
a complicated manner that the effect at first seems 
a meaningless tangle to the person uneducated in 
technical music. With repeated hearing, however, 
this tangle becomes unraveled, and one sees won- 
derful beauty of design where at first all seemed 
meaningless confusion. 

Counterpoint, therefore, has one advantage over 
harmony. A beautiful composition in the harmonic 
style, as, for example, the " Habanera " in " Car- 
men," conveys all its charm at the first hearing ; it 
cannot intensify its effect by repeated performance, 
but may possibly seem weaker at each repetition. 
A good contrapuntal composition, on the contrary, 
grows more and more interesting with repeated 
study. It is a case where familiarity by no means 
breeds contempt, but rather increased respect and 
affection. 

Such a fugue as the one in E major, Book 2, 
No. 9, of Bach's " Well-tempered Clavichord " 
(see Music Volume ***, page 226), may not at 
first attract the average auditor ; but a study into 
its devices shows the wonderful growth of great 
ideas from a simple and prosaic figure. The echo- 
ing of that figure from part to part cannot fail to 
charm the intelligent auditor after once he has 
mastered its design, nor will he ever so completely 
conquer this complexity that it will become thread- 
bare, since counterpoint is the most intellectual 
expression of music, and a many-voiced fugal com- 
position can scarcely ever be grasped in its en- 
tirety. Rousseau has maintained that no human 
mind can thoroughly follow more than two melo- 
dies at the same time. If this be true, then no 
man can entirely grasp the full scope of the com- 
binations of the four or five voiced fugue simul- 
taneously. 



Counterpoint is generally less rhythmic than 
harmony. Were it not for the harmonic structure 
at present generally used in music, it is a question 
whether the need of the division of music into 
measures would have been strongly felt. Some- 
times, as in certain canons, the bar-line is a hin- 
drance to the comprehension of the composer's 
scheme rather than a help ; for higher rhythm than 
the usual measure division — that of the phrase 
and its metre — is often the surest clue to the com- 
prehension of the contrapuntal structure. As 
counterpoint generally demands less accent than 
harmony, the musical instrument which possesses 
no accents, the organ, assimilates well with this 
mode of musical treatment. 

Among the melodies which constitute a contra- 
puntal composition, one is generally preeminent. 
This is called the cantiis firmns or plain song. Al- 
though each part presents a melody, the cantns 
firmus will be found to be the theme from which 
the others are chiefly derived. Where there is a 
single part derived from the melody, it is called 
a discantus, implying that it owes its origin to the 
chief melody. 

The different voices in a contrapuntal composi- 
tion are often written in such a manner that they 
can be inverted at the will of the composer. If 
the parts are not susceptible of this inversion, the 
work is defined as being in single counterpoint. If 
two voices are so written that one can be placed 
above or below the other at will, the result is called 
"double counterpoint ' ; and this double counterpoint 
may occur at different intervals ; thus, if the upper 
voice can transfer down an octave, the lower voice 
remaining stationary, or if the lower voice can 
transfer up an octave, the upper voice remaining 
stationary, or if both can simultaneously change 
places, the upper voice transferring down an octave 
and the lower voice up an octave, we speak of the 
music as being " double counterpoint in the oc- 
tave." If the upper voice can transfer down a 
tenth, or the lower voice up a tenth, each crossing 
the other in this transference, the result is " double 
counterpoint in the tenth." The same transference 
at the interval of the twelfth leads to " double 
counterpoint at the twelfth." An examination of 
Bach's fugue in E minor, Book 1, No. 10, " Well- 
tempered Clavichord," reveals a fine example of 
double counterpoint in which the second page is 
derived wholly from the first by such inversion. 

Nor is double counterpoint the only mode of 
inversion practiced in this field. Three melodies 
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can be so written that either of them may be trans- 
ferred an octave up or down, crossing the others, 
and appearing in six different positions. This is 
called triple counterpoint. A still more complex 
problem can be worked out from four melodies by 
arranging each in such a manner that it can trans- 
fer up or down an octave, giving twenty-four dif- 
ferent positions of the parts ; this is quadruple 
counterpoint. The old masters of contrapuntal 
skill went even beyond this, and sometimes wrote 
five melodies in such a manner that each could 
move up or down an octave independently of the 
others, and in such quintuple counterpoint one hun- 
dred and twenty different positions of the parts were 
possible! Quadruple and quintuple counterpoint 
may be dismissed at once as merely abstruse prob- 
lems ; yet it is interesting to note how fond the old 
contrapuntists were of such complexities. 

Nor were these problems utterly without use to 
modern music. The old composers were sturdy 
plowmen who prepared the field for the modern 
writers ; and exactly as the old alchemist, in his 
search for the philosopher's stone, evolved the 
modern science of chemistry, the old pedantic mu- 
sicians evolved many points in the science of music, 
for which the modern composer should be duly grate- 
ful. In ancient Greece the runners in the Olym- 
pic games trained for their races with leaden shoes 
upon their feet ; quadruple and quintuple counter- 
point and myriad-voice compositions were the 
leaden shoes of these ancient music runners. A 
few instances may suffice : Tallis, the English 
composer, once wrote a motette in forty parts ; 
Benevoli, in 1628, achieved a composition in fifty- 
four parts ; Valentini wrote a composition for 
twenty-four four-part choruses, ninety-six parts 
in all! In such pedantic composition the eye 
alone was appealed to, for in the performance the 
ear would hear only heavy harmonic masses of 
tone. 

The above examples may serve to show that 
counterpoint is in some respects the mathematics 
of music. While modern composers would scarcely 
seek such extreme complexities, they frequently 
used the devices of double or triple counterpoint, 
or a dozen or sixteen real parts, in some of their 
works. The fugues of Bach are full of examples 
of intricate counterpoint. We have already cited 
a good example of double counterpoint. We can 
add to this a fine example of triple counterpoint as 
existing in Bach's fugue in C sharp major, Book 
1, No. 3, "Well-tempered Clavichord." 



Ancient writers frequently would use a single 
order of counterpoint throughout a composition, 
counterpoint of the " first order " existing where 
the melody and the counterpoint moved in notes 
of equal length. If the counterpoint gave two notes 
to each single note of the melody it was the " sec- 
ond order " ; if four notes, the " third order " ; and 
syncopated counterpoint was also employed. To- 
day all these orders are mingled, and " free " or 
" florid " counterpoint is the result. The invention 
of this mingled counterpoint is ascribed to Jean 
De Muris, who was doctor of theology at the 
Sorbonne in Paris in 1350. Many examples of 
double or triple counterpoint can be found by the 
reader in the two-part or three-part inventions of 
Bach, and the fugues teem with such effects. 

The difficulty of following an intricate contra- 
puntal composition is greatly lessened by the imi- 
tation of figures ; it is not too much to state that 
imitation is the very soul and life of counterpoint, 
and that it affords a clue to compositions which 
would otherwise be almost unintelligible to any 
save the most learned. The tracing of a simple 
figure through the different parts often glorifies 
even the most closely interwoven fugue. If the 
reader will study Bach's fugue in D major, " Well- 
tempered Clavichord," Book 2, No. 5, he will find 
the following figure in the first measures : 
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All the rest of the composition grows out of this 
figure ; and one can follow the parts much more 
readily, because they represent this figure in vari- 
ous forms, than would have been possible if each 
part presented new subject matter. 

But contrapuntal music presents other imitations 
than those of mere figures. One of the oldest and 
strictest forms of contrapuntal writing is made by 
the imitation of a melody throughout ; this is called 
a canon. 

CHAPTER XI. 

CANON AND FUGUE. 

The word " canon " is derived from the Latin, 
and means " a rule " ; it is the strictest expression 
of music, since one part exactly imitates the other ; 
it is also the oldest expression of skillful music. A 
manuscript canon exists in the British Museum, 
which was probably written in the year 12 15, and 
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shows a surprising state of musical development in 
England for such an early epoch. We give this 
canon in Music Volume ***, page 229. 

In the early days such canons were called 
" fugues " ; but the reader will readily perceive the 
difference between the two kinds of compositions 
after reading the succeeding chapter. A fugue may 
contain a canon, but a canon cannot be a fugue ; a 
fugue is the contrapuntal development of certain 
figures, but a canon, being strict imitation through- 
out, precludes the possibility of that constantly 
changing treatment which we call " development " ; 
therefore a canon can be only one phase of a 
fugue. 

After the first voice has begun the melody of a 
canon, the second voice enters, imitating it strictly, 
and this may be followed by a third voice, etc. 
The second voice should not come at too long an 
interval of time after the beginning of the first 
voice ; for in a canon the auditor is expected 
minutely to compare the two voices, and such 
comparison would be almost impossible if they 
were separated by a long time-distance. 

Generally the imitating voice takes up the thread 
of the melody an octave above or below the first 
voice ; this is called the " canon in the octave," 
and is most readily recognized, and the most 
pleasant to the ear ; the large majority of canonic 
works are canons in the octave. 

But the imitating voice may reproduce the mel- 
ody at other intervals than at the octave, and 
canons exist at all intervals. A canon in the 
unison is one in which the melody is imitated on 
exactly the same degree as the first voice. These 
canons are little used, since the parts cross and re- 
cross each other so constantly that it is difficult to 
follow the separate voices. The " round " is a 
specimen of the " canon in the unison." A canon 
in the second is a canon in which the imitating 
voice reproduces the subject-melody a second 
above or below the first voice ; a canon in the 
third would present the imitation a third above or 
below ; the fourth, a fourth above or below, etc. 
The closest canon, therefore, would naturally be 
the canon in the unison ; the widest practical canon 
would be in the double-octave or fifteenth, two 
octaves above or below the original subject. 

Almost all single canons are two-voiced, but if 
a three- or four-voiced canon be written it is cus- 
tomary to use a combination of the above in- 
tervals ; thus, the first imitating voice may enter 
at the octave ; the second at the fifth, and so on. 



A canon may be merely a temporary effect in 
some larger work ; thus, in the first movement of 
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony there is a temporary 
canon in the octave, and canonic touches are fre- 
quent in fugues and other contrapuntal composi- 
tions. 

Most canons allow the imitating voice to enter 
a measure or two measures after the subject has 
begun, thus preserving the rhythmic accents of 
the melody in its imitation ; but there are also ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and the closest time-distance 
between the subject and its imitation would be a 
single beat. 

In many canons a free part is added, which is 
merely an harmonic accompaniment or free 
counterpoint to the canonic voices. Many canons 
are written in song-forms as described in Chapter 
I. (see Music Volume ***, page 233). 

If there be but a single melody in a canon, no 
matter how many voices imitate this subject, it is 
called a " single canon " ; if two subjects are imi- 
tated by two or more voices, the canon is a 
double one ; a " double canon " is, therefore, two 
canons going on at the same time (see Music 
Volume ***, page 235). 

The free canon is where strictness of imitation is 
not constant, the composer changing a note here or 
there to obtain better musical effects ; naturally the 
free canon is more elastic and often better-sound- 
ing than the strict canon, and it is much easier to 
compose (see Music Volume * #: *, page 237). 

Other devices in canonic composition are numer- 
ous : thus the subject may be given upside down 
by the imitating voice, and a " canon in contrary 
motion " is the result ; the subject may lead back 
to its beginning while the imitation is achieving 
the last notes, thus making the canon " endless " ; 
the imitation may reproduce the subject in longer 
notes, thus resulting in a " canon in augmenta- 
tion " ; and other rarities of canon form also 
exist ; one of these may be mentioned as a curios- 
ity in music construction ; it is the " crab canon " 
or " reversible canon " ; in this the voices are so 
written that they make the same music whether 
played forward or backward, and the parts can be 
inverted, in double counterpoint, while playing 
them through backwards. Such canons might be 
regarded as mere curiosities of music were it not 
for the fact that modern composers sometimes en- 
joy introducing such learned effects into their 
works. Beethoven's great piano sonata, Op. 106, 
in the finale, a free fugue, introduces such a canon. 
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THE FUGUE. 

The fugue may be called the flower of contra- 
puntal music. It is the perfection of logic in 
music ; and although it differs very greatly in its 
presentation of contrapuntal development, it al- 
ways grows, by the development process, out of 
the first figure or phrase of its composition. 

One characteristic of the fugue is its ceaseless 
motion : here there are no full cadences, with 
pauses, as in the sonata or symphony ; here there 
are no separated divisions clearly defined by 
double bars ; but every voice seems to press on 
from its entrance to the very close of the work. 
The name, in some degree, reflects this ceaseless 
motion; for " fugue " is derived from "fugare," 
"to fly," and the word "fugue," therefore, means 
simply " a flight " ; but the example of one voice 
flying before another is still more clearly presented 
in the canon than in the fugue, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the early canons called 
" fugues." 

Some of the large fugues present an exception 
to this continuous motion. Bach's " Saint Ann's " 
fugue, for example (the great organ fugue in E- 
flat major), divides clearly into three parts ; but 
such divisions are the exception, and in the " Well- 
tempered Clavichord " all the fugues present the 
unified character described above. 

A fugue is primarily founded on the relation of 
two voices, one of which answers the other ; and 
the " subject " and " answer " represent in some 
degree the two tetrachords of the scale. The 
major scale of our music will be found to divide 
itself into two equal groups ; thus, C, D, E, F, of 
our diatonic major scale are exactly duplicated in 
intervals by G, A, B, C of the last half of the 
scale. The subject and answer of a fugue bear a 
similar relationship to each other ; what the sub- 
ject presents in one part of the scale being re- 
sponded to by the answer in the other. 

The fugue may consist of two, three, four, or 
more voices. Bach's notable collection, the " Well- 
tempered Clavichord," presents fugues of two, 
three, four, and five voices ; a larger number of 
voices would still be possible, but very complex. 
If the fugue presents but a single subject, answered 
or repeated by other voices, it is a " single fugue " ; 
if two subjects should appear, answered or re- 
peated by two or more voices, the result is a 
" double fugue." The chorus " Glory to His 



Name Forever," in Haydn's " Creation " is an ex- 
ample of double fugue. 

Fugues are also sometimes classified by the for- 
mation of the answer. If the answer exactly imi- 
tates the subject on the dominant degree of the 
scale above or below, the fugue is called a " real 
fugue " ; if alterations take place in the answer to 
establish the key of the tonic more clearly, the 
result is called a " tonal fugue," and the answer a 
" tonal answer." 

Fugues are also classified by their modulations. 
If a fugue is written in the old church modes, 
which can be represented by the white piano keys 
of our diatonic scale, the result is called a " diatonic 
fugue " ; on the other hand, if chromatics occur 
constantly in subject and answer, the result would 
be a " chromatic fugue." 

The classification of fugues as " strict " and 
" free " is a vague one, but a strict fugue would be 
one in which all the rules hereinafter described are 
followed ; most fugues, however, are too elastic to 
be subjected to very for malrule, and combine free- 
dom of construction with great ingenuity. These 
are often spoken of as " free fugues," yet some 
of the most wonderful fugues in existence belong 
to this class. If all the formal rules were strictly 
applied, not one fugue in the " Well-tempered 
Clavichord " could truthfully be called " strict." 

FORM OF THE FUGUE. 

The following are the chief divisions of the 
fugue: — Division i, Subject. Division 2, An- 
swer. These two divisions often receive dif- 
ferent names ; in fact, the nomenclature of the 
fugue is one of the most mixed up matters in 
musical terminology. While we prefer the terms 
" subject " and " answer," we must state that some 
theorists constantly use the Latin words " dux " 
and " comes," " leader " and " companion," " an- 
tecedent " and " consequent," " theme " and " re- 
sponse," " guide " and " follower." The next di- 
vision, " counter-subject," if free, is sometimes 
called the " counterpoint." The body of the fugue 
is made up of " episodes," " repercussions," or 
" strettos " ; but this middle part is also spoken 
of as "devices," "digressions," and "working 
out." 

The final episode of the fugue is known as the 
" coda " ; but different from the coda we find in 
preceding chapters, it does not stand separate 
from the form, but belongs to it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE FUGAL EXPOSITION. 



The subject is the figure or phrase that begins 
the fugue. It enters quite alone in the voice that 
begins the fugue, which voice may be any one of 
the two, three, four, or more voices that constitute 
the work. The subject is not to be regarded as a 
period, a melody, or a complete and independent 
division ; it is rather, as intimated, a figure or 
phrase, leading directly into other divisions. The 
subject need not be attractive in itself ; some fu- 
gal subjects are very prosaic, considered by them- 
selves ; thus Domenico Scarlatti once made the 
following fugal subject out of a few notes which 
his favorite cat accidentally struck as she jumped 
from his shoulder to the keyboard of the spinet 
and scampered away — 






the only entrance of a cat into the field of instru- 
mental music ; and Bach has made splendid fugues 
out of such subjects as the following : — ■ 
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But, on the other hand, there are many fugal sub- 
jects which are beautiful in themselves. In the 
seventh fugue of Book 2 of the " Well-tempered 
Clavichord " Bach uses the following attractive 
subject : - — 
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This fugue was a great favorite with Mozart, who 
used almost the same subject in his overture to the 
" Magic Flute." In like manner we find Handel 
in " And with His Stripes," in " The Messiah," 
using the fugal subject of Bach's fugue No. 20 in 
the second book of the " Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord." It will be seen, therefore, that it is not 
held wrong for one composer to appropriate the 
fugal subject of another ; indeed, the subject is so 



hampered with rules, in its construction, that it is 
almost impossible to invent a good fugue subject 
that has not already been employed by other com- 
posers ; and since it is the working out of the 
subject, and not the subject itself, which is the 
glory of the fugue, there is no more suspicion 
of plagiarism attached to the using of another 
composer's subject than there would be to a 
clergyman's employment of some clerical broth- 
er's text. 

The subject may indeed be regarded exactly as 
the text of a sermon, in that the musical discourse 
is almost entirely derived from it, and its succes- 
sive treatments in strettos and repercussions are 
closely akin to, but often more ingenious than, the 
" fifthly," " sixthly," etc., of the ecclesiastical ora- 
tion. Subjects should be narrow in compass, gen- 
erally within an octave, in order that the voices 
may not cross each other too frequently and may 
remain clearly distinguishable during the entire 
fugue. This is so well adhered to by Bach, that 
the entire " Well-tempered Clavichord," one of the 
epoch-making works of history, the musical " Dec- 
laration of Independence," which declared that all 
keys were free and equal, the work which first 
broke the fetters of modulation and made the mod- 
ern progressions possible, can be played upon 
a piano possessing only four octaves, the following 
compass : 



m 



As may be seen from the above statements, the 
subject may be very short, and it ought not to be 
long, since the clear comprehension of the fugue 
depends largely upon the clear comprehension and 
recognition of the subject. Cherub ini, in his great 
work on " Counterpoint and Fugue," makes a charm- 
ing bull by stating, " the subject should be neither 
too long nor too short " ! If a long subject is found 
in some of Bach's organ fugues, it will be found to 
consist largely of scale-work and sequences, which 
facilitate its recognition. Beethoven sometimes 
broke the rule regarding length and compass of 
subject, but Beethoven's counterpoint is not to 
be compared with Bach's. When one examines a 
Beethoven fugue, one is astonished at the ingenuity 
displayed ; but when one listens to a Bach fugue 
the ingenuity is often not perceptible, — an example 
of the art of concealing art ! 

Generally, but by no means always, the subject 
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ends at the point where the answer begins in the 
second voice. It would require a very long chapter 
to describe to the reader all the rules governing the 
construction of the subject, but the following chief 
means of identification may serve to enable him to 
recognize the length of the subject in different 
fugues : It may begin on any note and on any divis- 
ion of the measure; but it generally ends on an 
accented part of the measure and on the tonic, 
dominant, or mediant, — the mediant being the 
third note of the scale. It begins the fugue in 
the first voice ; it enters alone in this voice. In 
a vocal fugue it represents a line or sentence of 
the poetry or prose that is used. It is imitated in 
full by the answer, and is repeated literally by the 
third voice that enters, if the fugue have more than 
two voices ; it forms an intelligible phrase or fig- 
ure ; it is of decided tonality. 

The voices enter one by one, giving subject and 
answer in alternation. Bach's fugue in C major, 
" Well-tempered Clavichord," No. i, Book i, is an 
exception to this rule, giving the following se- 
quence, — Subject, Answer, Answer, Subject. 

The Answer is the subject, stated with or without 
alteration, in the degree of the dominant, either 
above or below. If altered to preserve the tonality 
of the fugue more clearly, it is called a " tonal " 
answer. Sometimes the answer begins before the 
subject is finished ; this is called a " close fugue." 
Fugue No. 9, in E major, Book 1, of the " Well- 
tempered Clavichord," is an example of this. Some- 
times, on the contrary, the answer does not begin 
immediately with or after the last note of the sub- 
ject ; in this case the gap between the end of the 
one, and the entrance of the other, is filled by a 
figure or phrase called the " Codetta," or " Copula." 
(See Book 2, " Well-tempered Clavichord," fugue 
No. 12, F minor.) 

The Counter-subject enters in the first voice after 
it has completed the subject (or codetta, if there 
be one), and it therefore becomes an accompani- 
ment to the answer as it enters in the second voice. 
It is also a figure or phrase, not a complete mel- 
ody ; and both subject and counter-subject should 
be continuous, and not divisible into phrases or sec- 
tions. In a strict fugue the counter-subject would 
follow the subject or answer in each voice except 
the last, thus forming an accompaniment to the 
voice next succeeding. After presenting subject 
or counter-subject, each voice would become tem- 
porarily "free," being no longer limited to a strict 
presentation of subject, answer, or counter-subject. 



A schedule of such entrances, in a strict four-voiced 
fugue, which began with the bass, might be summed 
up thus : 

Soprano Answer 

Alto Subject Counter-subject 

Tenor Answer Counter-subject Free part 

Bass Subject Counter- Free Part Free part 

subject 

The above is a clear presentation of the relation- 
ship of the parts in the Bach fugue in E major, 
"Well-tempered Clavichord," Book 2, No. 9 (see 
Music Volume # * # , page 226). 

The above presentation of subject, answer, and 
counter-subject, in the different voices of the fugue 
at their first entrance, is called the " Exposition " ; 
but it must be remembered that this is not a divis- 
ion which can be recognized by cadences or by 
melody, as in a song-form, or even a sonata, but 
flows on, without any pause, into the succeeding 
part of the fugue. 

Sometimes there is no regular counter-subject 
appearing in each voice. If the reader will apply 
the above schedule to Bach's Fugue in E flat, 
"Well-tempered Clavichord," Book 2, No. 7 (the 
subject of which has been given above), he will 
find the relationship of the parts as above mapped 
out, without a regular counter-subject; while the 
fugue in D major, same volume, No. 5 (subject 
given in the preceding chapter), presents the fol- 
lowing order : — 

Soprano Subject Free 

Alto Answer Free Free 

Tenor Subject Free Free Free 

Bass Answer 

the tenor here beginning the fugue. But an ex- 
amination of the parts called " free " will reveal 
that they are derived from the last four notes of 
the subject, and that the entire fugue is evolved 
from the subject. The exposition of the Fughetta 
(see page 36) gives the following order : alto, tenor, 
bass, soprano. 

Occasionally, in fugal writing, some voices en-, 
tirely free may be added to those that constitute! 
the fugue. The most admirable type of this com- 
bination is found in the union of a chorale (vocal) 
with an instrumental fugue as its accompaniment. 

After the exposition all the parts are free tem- 
porarily, this forming what is generally called an 
" episode." This first episode leads to a cadence 
in the key of the dominant ; but the cadence occa- 
sions no point of rest, for simultaneously with its 
occurrence one or more of the voices start out on 
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a new path ; each cadence in the fugue serves as 
the starting-point of some new division. Some- 
times the first strict division after the exposition 
is a " counter-exposition," in which the order of the 
parts is reversed, answer beginning and being im- 
mediately followed by subject (see Fugue in E, 
Music Volume # **, page 226). 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE REPERCUSSIONS, STRETTOS, AND CODA OF 
FUGUE. 

We have now had, in the exposition, a statement 
of all the subject-matter which is necessary for the 
evolution of the fugue, although the composer may 



introduce a new counter-subject, or a few other 
figures for development, if he sees fit ; but most 
fugues are logically derived from their text as 
found in the exposition. One may regard the fig- 
ures and phrases found in the exposition as the bits 
of glass in a kaleidoscope, which form ever new 
designs by being combined in different manners, 
yet remain in themselves ever the same. 

The treatment which now follows differs in a 
remarkable degree ; scarcely any two fugues pre- 
sent exactly the same method of evolution, yet 
three chief modes of treatment may be explained 
as omnipresent. 

Episodes. — These are free passages which gen- 
erally form connecting links between the stricter 
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Weber's first composition, written when he was eleven years old. 
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parts of the fugue. Although they are called free, 
in a fine fugue they will be evolved from parts of 
the exposition. 

Repercussions. — These are presentations of the 
subject and answer, or subject and counter-subject, 
in some new combination, sometimes in double 
counterpoint. But the characteristic of the reper- 
cussion is that the subject and answer do not over- 
lap, but stand at the same time-distance from each 
other that they did in the exposition. If the reader 
will examine the tenth measure of the fugue in D, 
Bach's " Well-tempered Clavichord," Book 2, No. 
5, he will find an instance of repercussion. 

The Stretto. — This is the presentation of the 
subject and answer, or the subject and subject, or 



the answer and subject, and occasionally the an- 
swer and answer, in two or more voices, in such a 
manner that they overlap each other. Sometimes 
this is done with two voices only ; sometimes it is 
exhibited in all the voices ; and in a strict fugue, in 
the final stretto, the counter-subject is interwoven 
with the subject and answer. All these treatments 
may be found in the musical example (Music Vol- 
ume ***, page 226). 

The episodes, then, may be considered the freest 
part of the fugue, the strettos its strictest. In a 
formal fugue, in the strict manner (our musical ex- 
ample is the nearest to this of all the fugues in the 
" Well-tempered Clavichord," but still stricter ex- 
amples are to be found in the organ fugues and in 
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Bach's " Art of Fugue "), the episodes and strettos 
alternate. Such a fugue might be compared to a 
diamond necklace, the strettos being the gems, and 
the episodes the ornamented links which bind them 
together. 

In the strict fugue the order of the modulations 
is definitely laid down (with a view to a good con- 
trast of major and minor), and runs as follows : in 
major fugues, first episode to dominant key, second 
to relative minor, third to supertonic minor, fourth 
to mediant minor, after which the subdominant or 
the tonic key may be established. The minor 
fugue goes through the dominant minor, the rela- 
tive major, the submediant major, etc. Scarcely 
any fugues, since Bach liberated the fugue from its 
formality, pursue exactly the prescribed path, but 
our musical example (Music Volume ***, page 
226) comes close enough to it to demonstrate its 
feasibility. 

The final stretto in the best fugues forms a cli- 
max to the work ; and it is a fixed rule in fugal 
writing that no two strettos, or repercussions, or 
episodes, may be alike. The strettos, for there 
may be several, ought to follow each other in the 
order of their closeness, the one which overlaps 
most coming last. 

After this stretto, or after the last repercussion 
of the fugue if there are no strettos, the final epi- 
sode occurs ; and as the fugue has been in cease- 
less motion from the beginning, the idea of a chase 
is kept up by allowing the voices to slow up, as if 
the racers were fatigued ; almost every fugue ends 
with a ritardando effect. The final episode in the 
key of the tonic is called (or miscalled) " Coda," 
but as it is not extraneous to the form it should 
receive some other name ; " Coda-Episode " would 
be a clearer definition, although not a perfect one. 

An organ point is often introduced (a single note 
sustained in the bass) in many fugues, near the 
end ; but this is not essential to the form, and is 
omitted in many piano fugues, although it enhances 
the effect of an organ fugue, where it is generally 
present. 

The many different ways in which fugues may 
be evolved may be most clearly illustrated by ex- 
amining the " Well-tempered Clavichord." In that 
work the fugues, Book 1, Nos. 2, 12, 21, Book 2, 
No. 16, and a host of others, have no strettos what- 
ever. On the other hand, the fugue in C major, 
Book 1, No. 1, has no episodes, but is entirely 
made up of strettos, seven occurring in succession ; 
there is also an organ point in this fugue. The 



fugue in E minor, Book 1, No. 10, is without stret- 
tos, but is a marvelous display of double counter- 
point, the first twenty measures being treated by 
inversion in the last half of the fugue, while the 
subject and counter-subject are frequently given in 
repercussion. 

Book 2, No. 7, fugue in E flat major, presents 
a long subject (given in preceding chapter), which 
is three times made into a stretto for two voices 
only, each stretto being a charming canon; this 
fugue has no recognizable counter-subject, although 
a phrase is twice derived from the counterpoint 
which accompanies the first entrance of the answer ; 
this is, however, not employed in the development 
of the fugue, being confined to the exposition. 
The fugue in C sharp major (sometimes printed in 
D flat major), Book 1, No. 3, contains some excel- 
lent examples of triple counterpoint. The fugue 
in Book 2, No. 3, in the same unusual key, is made 
up of very free treatment of four notes, a perfect 
" fantasie-fugue." 

Among other applications of the fugal vein we 
may mention the fughetta, which is a short and free 
fugue, as the sonatina is a brief sonata in less 
strict construction. In its shortest guise the fu- 
ghetta is merely an exposition with an episode 
and cadence. We present, in our musical selec- 
tion (page 36), an example which was the first 
work published by Carl Maria von Weber, a rather 
remarkable Opus 1 for a child of eleven years. 
But the ordinary fughetta is rather larger than this, 
and presents at least one or two repercussions, but 
rarely a stretto. The chief theme of the overture 
to the " Magic Flute," up to its cadence in E flat, 
forms a fughetta. 

Sometimes, also, the beginning of a fugue may 
occur in a musical composition, but, without ca- 
dencing, it may lead into some less formal mode of 
writing; such a temporary adoption of the fugue 
form is called " Fugato." 

If a composition resembling a fugue were writ- 
ten, in which the answer, instead of appearing in 
the dominant, were to enter in the subdominant, 
the result would be called a " Fugue of Imitation." 

Vocal fugues are generally less developed and 
shorter than instrumental, the organ fugues being 
usually the longest, strictest, and most ingeniously 
developed. 

In the above presentation of the chief points of 
fugal form we have not spoken of the technical 
rules governing the formation of strettos, the laws 
connected with composition of counterpoint of the 
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various orders and varieties, for these matters con- 
cern the composer rather than the general musician 
or the musical amateur. The works of Prout, 
Higgs, Richter, Jadassohn, Cherubini, Bach's 
" Art of Fugue," and Boekelman's colored charts 
of fugues, are accessible to those who seek to enter 
more deeply into the technicalities of the subject; 
but for the purposes of mere analysis of the form, 
we trust that the preceding chapters will be found 
sufficient. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE VOCAL FORMS. 

The vocal forms are very closely allied to the 
instrumental forms already explained. Although 
vocal compositions were the earliest forms of musi- 
cal writing, the ecclesiastical works which were 
evolved in the early part of the Middle Ages were 
not definite in their shape, and had little influence 
upon the instrumental forms which followed ; on 
the other hand, the vocal compositions of the six- 
teenth century were sometimes derived from the 
instrumental forms which were then beginning to 
arise in music. 

The simplest form in music is the single period, t 
and this is found frequently used in the oldest 
vocal forms ; the oldest ballads were simply sto- 
ries in song, and were intended to convey to the 
people such popular history as they were chiefly 
interested in. Many of these ballads were written 
in single periods of music. The next step in the 
evolution of vocal forms was a double period, in 
which the second period stood in contrast with the 
first. Some of the old ballads exhibited this form 
very clearly, and it was frequently used from about 
the year one thousand. We have already seen, 
from the musical selection connected with Rudolph 
of Hapsburg (page 7), that the three-division-form 
existed even in mediaeval times, but this was ex- 
ceptional until toward the end of the Middle Ages ; 
after that epoch the tripartite-form seems to have 
taken definite root, and the instrumental-form of 
three divisions may possibly have been derived 
from early vocal forms. 

In modern vocal compositions we find the forms 
to be much freer than in instrumental work ; 
this arises from the fact that the poem must be re- 
flected in its musical setting, and often the words 
dictate a free form different from anything found 
in instrumental music. Yet very frequently this 
form exhibits the full three-division-style which we 



have already explained in connection with instru- 
mental music, or any of the song-forms described 
in Chapter I. may be utilized by the vocal com- 
poser. 

With the beginning of opera, 1592 to 1600, the 
vocal forms took on new life ; at times they seemed 
closely akin to the instrumental styles, but often 
they assumed a very declamatory character which 
did not exist in instrumental music. It was Ale- 
sandro Scarlatti, who first gave a definite and large 
three-division-form to vocal expression ; this was 
called " the aria-form." In the operas of this old 
composer we frequently find the following shape, 
which is very like the song-form with trio, ex- 
plained in Chapter I., and is larger in its dimen- 
sions than the three-division song-form : 

Division i. — A theme, period, or complete song-form, 
ending in the key of the tonic. 

Division 2. — Another theme, or song-form, in strong con- 
trast with the first, exactly as the trio was 
in contrast with the first song-form in the 
minuet-form of Chapter I. This second 
part was contrasted in style, tempo, and 
key with the first division. 

After this second division there followed a full 
and literal repeat of the first division ; it was not 
written out, but indicated by the mark " D.C.," 
whence the form was known as the " da capo 
aria." This form was frequently used by Bach 
and Handel, and may be found in the " Messiah," 
the " Passion Music," and other works of these 
composers. It has the defect of too much repeti- 
tion, a fault which can scarcely be forgiven in 
modern days, where nearly all repetition is avoided. 

The first improvement upon this form was made 
by the writing out of the third division ; now, in- 
stead of a literal repeat, a varied return of the 
chief theme might be made ; division 1 might end 
in some other key than the tonic, and on its return 
it would be altered to cadence in the tonic key ; 
other variations might occur, and the monotony of 
the literal repeat would be entirely avoided. 

An example of the literal " da capo aria " may 
be found in " He was Despised " in Handel's 
" Messiah " ; an example of the varied return is 
found in " Rejoice Greatly " in the same oratorio. 

Modern composers have improved upon these 
forms by causing Division 3 to be an abbreviated 
return of Division 1 ; thus the three-division-form 
is preserved, the double contrast is made, yet the 
boredom of complete repetition is avoided. An 
example of such abbreviated repeat may be found 
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in "It is enough," in Mendelssohn's " Elijah," or 
in " O God Have Mercy," in the same composer's 
" St. Paul." 

Sometimes a freer aria was used by the old 
composers, which was not in the three-division- 
form. Most frequently this will be found to pre- 
sent two large divisions (bipartite), in contrast with 
each other. Mendelssohn's " Hear Ye Israel," and 
Handel's " I Know That My Redeemer Liveth " 
represent this style. 

The " cavatina " in vocal music is a simple 
melody, full of expression, but without ornamenta- 
tion or embellishment. " Home Sweet Home," if 
introduced in an opera, would be called a " cava- 
tina"; "The Last Rose of Summer," as used in 
the opera of " Martha," is another example. 

Another important style of vocal music is found 
in the recitative. This is of two kinds : First, the 
"free recitative," which is a species of vocal 
declamation, without tempo and with very little 
accompaniment. In Italian this is called recitativo 
secco. This recitative is sparsely accompanied by 
a few chords. Its chief charm is in the free 
declamation of the singer and the bold modula- 
tions of the accompaniment. 

Another species of recitative is the so-called 
" measured recitative," or in Italian, " recitativo 
misurato " or " recitativo stromentato." This reci- 
tative is in strict tempo, and is melodic like a song, 
but is too incomplete to form a period ; it generally 
presents a melodic phrase only. 

These two kinds of recitatives are freely inter- 
mingled in vocal work ; and the vocal part at the 
end of such composition frequently concludes upon 
the dominant note, the accompaniment adding the 
final cadence which brings the division to a con- 
clusion. 

The above three styles of vocal composition 
— "recitative," "cavatina," and "aria" — are often 
united to form the largest vocal solo, the operatic 
" scene," or "scena." 

Sometimes such a scene forms a division of 
an opera, as the "mad scene" in "Lucia," or 
the " prayer-scene " in " Der Freischiitz." At 
other times the scena may be an independent vocal 
composition, as is the case with Beethoven's " Ah 
Perfido," or Mendelssohn's " Infelice." 

In such an operatic scene three kinds of singing 
are presented : the recitative portrays the declama- 
tory power of the singer ; the cavatina is an ex- 
hibition of the expression and quality of tone ; the 
final aria is generally full of technical display 



and brilliancy. Such an aria is called an " Aria 
Di Bravura " or a " Coloratur Aria " ; it is gene- 
rally in the " two-division-form " rather than in the 
set " aria-form " of three divisions. 

The order of the parts in such a scena may vary : 
the cavatina may be preceded or followed by a 
recitative ; sometimes, as in " Batti, Batti," from 
Mozart's " Don Giovanni," a short aria may begin 
the scena, but a brilliant aria almost invariably ends 
it. 

The free recitative in such an aria, even in an 
opera or oratorio, may be accompanied by piano 
alone, as, for example, the recitatives in " Don 
Giovanni," or in the*" Marriage of Figaro." 

The " prayer-scene " in Weber's " Der Frei- 
schiitz " affords a good example of the interming- 
ling of the two kinds of recitatives with a cavatina. 

Another vocal form more often found in the old 
than in the modern scores is the " vocal rondo." 
This is generally in the second rondo-form, ex- 
plained in the preceding chapter (an instrumental 
example of which will be found in Music Volume 
## *, page 214); but its last division, the final 
appearance of the chief theme, is frequently embel- 
lished and led to a climax in order that the singer 
may win a personal triumph. Gluck's famous song, 
" I Have Lost My Euridice," is a good example of 
this rondo-form. In Music Volume **, page 438, 
will be found an illustration, by Purcell, of this 
form in its strictest guise, without elaboration of 
the final appearance of the theme. 

We have already stated that many vocal forms 
are entirely free because of the exigencies of the 
poem, but the influence of the old style of repeti- 
tion is still found in the so-called " strophe-form " 
of much drawing-room music. 

The " strophe-form " is rather a style than a 
form, since its melody may present anything from 
a period to a three-division-form. It consists of 
music composed to a single stanza of the poem, 
which is repeated to each subsequent stanza. Al- 
most all drawing-room ballads present this style. 
It has two points of weakness : firstly, if the poem 
be a long one, the many repeats of the melody are 
apt to cause monotony ; secondly, if the poem be 
changeable in character the music will by no 
means represent its variations of emotion. 

Very frequently in the performance of these 
" strophe-forms " the auditor is apt to accept the 
expression given by the singer for the expression 
of the music itself ; certain songs, which are re- 
garded as the acme of musical expression, scarcely 
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bear the test of critical analysis in this regard. If 
we examine Hullah's famous " Three Fishers " as a 
prominent example of " strophe-form," we find its 
beautiful music occasionally straying from the 
spirit of the words. The three verses of Kings- 
ley's poem present three contrasted pictures : the 
music portrays the words of the second stanza 
perfectly ; the thought of the third stanza passably ; 
but the first stanza not at all. If we examine the 
line, " Each thought of the woman who loved him 
the best," we find in the music a dissonance which 



in the succeeding stanzas pictures the coming 
storm, or the anguish of the widows ; it surely 
could not properly present all three of these dis- 
similar emotions ! 

If a poem is short, and all of its stanzas repre- 
sent the same emotion, the strophe-form may be 
fittingly employed. Schubert and Robert Franz 
have very effectively used this form in some of 
their famous songs. If the student will examine 
the first song of Schubert's " Maid of the Mill " 
cycle, entitled " Das Wandern," he will find five 
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stanzas, each representing activity and the bustle 
of life ; in such a poem the strophe-form finds its 
fittest employment. Schubert's famous song, 
" Impatience," is another example of one emotion 
carried through many verses; in this song each 
stanza is full of impatience and restlessness, and 
the same music may most appropriately picture 
every verse. 

It often happens in the construction of poetry 
that several stanzas picture a single emotion, 
while the final stanza affords a sudden change of 



sentiment in startling contrast. Such a topic 
could be treated in strophe-form until its last 
stanza, when a change of music would be neces- 
sitated. 

Often a poem is too free and varied to submit 
to any such treatment as that described above ; 
in such a case the music must present a free 
form, changing constantly with the changes of 
sentiment presented in the poem. This mode of 
treatment is called the " art-song ; " the Germans 
give it the graphic name of " Durchcomponirung," 
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or "through-composition." An "art-song" pre- 
sents no fixed form, or, rather, its form is as free 
and changeable as the poem which it portrays. 

Sometimes the two forms intermingle ; for in a 
long poem we might find certain sets of stanzas 
depicting a single emotion, which stanzas might be 
set in strophe-form, while the first change of 
emotion would send the composer into the freer 
field of composition known as the " art-song." 

It is a pity that many composers do not recog- 
nize the mastery of poetry over the music which 
accompanies it. Wagner has made it one of his 
chief theories that music should truly portray the 
emotions of the words to which it is attached. 
When we hear words of deepest anguish or of 
anger repeated in the most melodic music, in the 
sextet of " Lucia," or the weeping of the an- 
guished mother given in the most brilliant and 
spirited manner, in Rossini's " Cujus Animam," 
we can understand that music may occasionally be 
a falsehood. To illustrate this further, we may be 
permitted to quote Kingsley's poem : — 

" When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen ; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away ; 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 

" When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown ; 



And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down : 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among ; 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young." 

There probably never was a more definite pre- 
sentation of major and minor in poetry than the 
above two verses ; yet almost every musical setting 
that we have seen of the above verses uses the 
same music for each, — the " strophe-form " ! 

In this connection we may quote the indict- 
ment against such musical composition made by 
Herbert Spencer in his essay on " Education " ; — 
" They are compositions which science would for- 
bid. They sin against science by setting to music 
ideas that are not emotional enough to prompt 
musical expression ; and they also sin against 
science by using musical phrases that have no 
natural relation to the ideas expressed, even where 
these are emotional. They are bad because they 
are untrue ; and to say that they are untrue is to 
say that they are unscientific." 

It may be all summed up in a single phrase, 
voicing the Wagnerian theory already quoted ; the 
great operatic composer has defined the union of 
poetry and music in many sentences : "In the 
wedding of these two arts poetry is the man, music 
the woman ; poetry must lead, music must follow;" 
" Music is the handmaid of poetry " ; but in no 
sentence is this summed up so thoroughly as in 
Wagner's greatest three words, "Music is truth" 
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MUSIC BY COOMANS. 



THE EVOLUTION OF MUSICAL NOTATION 



By LOUIS C. ELSON 



>N the Middle Ages it was custom- 
ary for every scholar to write his 
works in Latin ; and this lan- 
guage was understood by every 
student in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. At the 
present time English is probably 
read and spoken in more countries than any 
other language ; yet no language has ever been 




so universally understood and interpreted as the 
written signs of notation. Like all other lan- 
guages, we find notation to be a gradual growth, 
not invented by any one man, or in any single 
epoch. In the earliest days the transmission 
of music was entirely oral, and even to-day the 
music of certain Oriental nations is perpetuated 
by unwritten tradition. 

Among the earliest nations which reduced music 
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SPECIMEN OF CHINESE NOTATION. 



to a written system, was China, and the hiero- 
glyphs which are used to represent the syllables 
of thai language were also employed to represent 
the tones of music. We find this primitive nota- 
tion used in China four thousand years ago, and 
possibly its invention was much anterior to this 
epoch. The application of this written system is 



ascribed to Fo Hi, a semi-mythical character whose 
adventures transcribed in Chinese literature are so 
similar to a scriptural personage that many com- 
mentators have supposed him to be the Noah of 
the Bible. 

The first traces of our own alphabetic notation 
are found in ancient Greece, as early as 6oo B.C. 
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The Grecians employed the letters of the alpha- 
bet to signify certain sounds. The first eight 
letters only were employed, and the minor scale, 
which was probably the chief scale of the ancient 
world, began with the first letter of the alphabet. 
Before this time Pythagoras had employed a primi- 
tive notation, probably borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, in which the signs of the zodiac were used : 
but this was found too clumsy for ordinary use, 
and the alphabetical letters were substituted. The 
early Grecians thought of their musical scale as 
running downward rather than upward, and this 
circumstance was for years a puzzle to the com- 
mentators upon Greek music. When a Greek 
spoke of the highest tone he referred to the longest 
string of the harp ; therefore the tone which he 
would call the " lowest " meant the shortest string, 
i.e., the highest note. 

It is one of the surest proofs of the simplicity of 
ancient Greek music that the notation founded 
upon simple letters was not deemed inadequate. 
In every great advance in the composition of music 
we find the change reflected by some change in 
notation ; and the fact that the old Hellenic writers 
were satisfied with so crude a notation proves that 
music had not at that time advanced far beyond 
mere melody. When the chromatics entered into 
music the notation was slightly altered ; and the 
letters were placed sideways or upside down, and 
sometimes fragments of letters were used to indi- 
cate a change of pitch of the original note. Modern 
commentators have been somewhat hampered in 
their studies of Greek music by the fact that so 
few specimens have come down to our own time. 
Until very recently three palimpsests, discovered 
by Vincenzo Galileo, the father of the great astron- 
omer, have been the only specimens for the study 
of the system of ancient Greek musical notation ; 
but luckily a hymn to Apollo has since been dis- 
covered at Delphi, engraved on marble, and it is 
possible that this composition may lead to a more 
clear understanding of what the ancient Greek 
music actually was. How vague the subject is at 
present may be judged from the fact that some 
commentators believe the Greek notation to have 
had (with chromatics) 1620 signs; others give it 
990, and still others but 90 signs. It may how- 
ever be taken as a probability that the Greeks 
had no harmony ; their music was pure melody, 
chiefly in a minor mode, and was of simplest con- 
struction. 

It mav be somewhat hazardous to attempt a 



more definite judgment as to the Hellenic music ; 
but there are certain indices which seem to show 
a similarity between the Scottish folk-music, largely 
melodic, without harmony, and written in different 
scale forms, and the music of ancient Greece. It 
is even possible that the drone-bass which we asso- 
ciate with the bagpipe was used in supporting the 
tunes of the old Grecians ; for in Greece and in 
Italy there exist to-day certain bagpipes which are 
called " Zumpogna," a word evidently derived from 
the old " Sumphonia," which the Greeks applied 
to combined music. 

The Romans seem to have copied their musical 
notation from the Greeks, and much of the early 
Roman system was built upon a succession of 
alphabetical letters ; but we find the art gradually 
decaying in ancient Rome. Imperial Rome might 
conquer the more cultivated nations, but could 
never assimilate their artistic progress. Even the 
idea of the octave seems to have been imperfectly 
understood among the Romans ; and they began 
their scale with A, and ran it along the alphabet as 
far as Q, R, and S, through a lack of comprehension 
of the repetition of notes in higher pitch. It was 
quite natural that this should be so, since no art 
can flourish in slavery, and the chief musicians of 
ancient Rome were cultivated Greeks bought in 
the slave-market, or Gaditanian singers imported 
from Spain to charm the public in the theater. 

Few musical treatises have come down to us 
from the ancient world. Quintilian has given 
perhaps the clearest account of the old Greek 
music ; Vitruvius has left us an account of the 
ancient musical organs which is extremely tantaliz- 
ing because of its vagueness. Boethius, sometimes 
called "the last of the Romans," has left us prob- 
ably the clearest account at present obtainable of 
ancient music and notation. He lived just before 
the downfall of the "Western Empire," and was 
probably put to death by Theodoric, the Goth, in 
a.d. 525. He has been regarded, on quite insuffi- 
cient evidence, as a Christian who suffered mar- 
tyrdom ; hence the monks took especial delight 
in conserving and translating his writings. His 
influence upon the mediaeval musical system was 
bad, for he perpetuated the complexities of Greek 
notation and nomenclature, which he probably 
understood but imperfectly, since, at the time that 
he wrote, Rome had fallen far behind the musical 
culture of ancient Greece. 

With the rise of the Christian church music re- 
reived a new impetus, and even from the second 
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century we find many teachers at work evolving a 
system of religious music. With the increased 
musical activity a new notation was bound to ap- 
pear, and before the fall of Rome we discover a 
system of notation which must be identified with 
the early Christian music. 



This system was called the neumae, the word 
meaning "a breath" or " breath-mark " in the 
old Greek. In the neumae notation, we find the 
first appeal being made to the eye of the music- 
reader. The lines and dots, which were placed 
directly over each syllable of the music to be sung 



HYMN TO CALLIOPE. 
From the Library of Cardinal St. Angelo, Rome (Palimpsest). 
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The above melody has been harmonized by Macfarren. In its ancient state it was probably sung in unison. 



indicated the rise and fall of the voice ; and while 
'Ley could not give the exact pitch to the singer, 
these neumes served excellently to show the direc- 
tion in which the voice should go. 

But such memory marks could only serve to 
guide the singer who had learned the original 



melody from some other person ; in themselves 
they meant nothing ; there was, in short, no system 
of notation in existence which could guide anyone 
to read a melody directly from the page, without 
having learned it orally beforehand ; the neumes 
were merely aids to the memorization of music. 
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It is possible that the early Christians derived 
them from the following accent and inflection-marks 
found in Hebrew scripture-rolls. 



' <\V<j £ 



Nor were these neumes written on a single sys- 
tem ; almost every teacher evolved his own set of 
signs by which he riveted his melodies on the 
memories of his pupils. Some forty different sys- 
tems of neume notation existed during the Middle 



Ages ; yet, when Gregory the Great gathered his 
church chants into books, the only notation possi- 
ble to him was this imperfect set of memory-signs. 
How superficial such a notation was may be gath- 
ered from the fact that when Romanus carried an 
authentic copy of Gregory's music from Rome to 
St. Gallen he found it necessary to affix explana- 
tions to the notation. This was in the year 790. 

It must not be supposed that the neumes utterly 
abolished the letter system which we have de- 
scribed as arising in ancient Greece ; in fact, letter 
notation existed until late in the Middle Ages. Odo 
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of Cluny is credited with having used these letters 
in connection with the major scale, beginning with 
the first letter of the alphabet, which had before 
this time been used to represent the first note of 
the minor scale. We append an example of the 
old letter notation. 

e ^ c w c ^ c 

Snttionun&ounm k><?8edicCum. 

It must be evident to every reader that so primi- 
tive a system could not exist after counterpoint 
was invented ; the letter notation might be em- 
ployed for purely melodic structure, but in the 
effort to represent concerted music it would fail 
utterly. The first great reform was an endeavor 
to give definite pitch to the neumes, and this led 
to the establishment of the musical staff. It began 
in a very primitive manner ; a single line drawn 
through the neumes represented the pitch of small 
F ; everything above this line was sung above F, 
everything underneath it below that note. With 
this simple reform the staff and scale began. The 
F clef, now the bass clef, was, therefore, the earli- 
est of all signs of definite pitch ; and the reason 



that this note was chosen in preference to others 
was because it is a medium note in the average 
male voice (baritone) and all the church singers 
were males. 

The leaven was now in the meal. The letter F 
had begun the staff, and very soon another line 
was added to the single one which repeated the 
pitch. We now find the F line colored red ; and 
the second line, which represented C, was either 
yellow or green. Progress was now comparatively 
easy. A third line, this time black, was added be- 
tween the two, and this line was named " A.' r 
With the next step, the addition of the fourth line, 
it was found unnecessary to mark the pitch of each 

SPECIMEN OF NEUMES. (About A.D. 900). 

line, and the F line only was marked. In short,, 
we have now arrived at the period where the four- 
line staff with the F clef was established. 

Evidently the ancients thought one could not 
have too much of a good thing ; and we find in 
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the tenth century Hucbald, a monk of St. Amand, 
in Flanders, turning from the four-line system, and 
using a staff of many lines. This was rendered 
necessary by the fact that a rough kind of part- 
music had begun, and the four-line staff was now 
inadequate to represent the harmony which was 
required. A strange and weird harmony it was, 
in which the parts moved in an endless succession 
of fifths and fourths. It was called the "organum," 
from the fact that it was first used on the organ in 
accompanying voices. The organ, which had been 
used in ancient Rome, had disappeared only to 
reappear in the reign of King Pepin and the Em- 



peror Charlemagne, in a very crude state. Alcuin, 
the historian of the court of Charlemagne, gives an 
account of an organ which was sent to the French 
court from the Orient, and describes its powerful 
tone, its clumsy bellows, its simple rods attached 
to each pipe instead of keys, with some degree of 
minuteness. He tells us that a French lady, upon 
hearing this instrument played, went crazy, which 
is, after all, not to be wondered at. But out of this 
crude instrument there grew the part-music which 
we present below, which, rude as it may appear to 
our ears, was yet an advance upon the endless 
unison work which had preceded it. 
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Hucbald made several other improvements in 
the art of notation. Sometimes he marked the 
commencement of each line with a Greek letter, 
denoting its pitch, instead of using the character 
denoting intervals between the lines ; and in some 
of his latest manuscripts he used dots and lines, 
which, for the first time in history, indicated in 
some degree the length of the notes. He seems to 
have used only the spaces between his lines. By 
one of the odd revulsions which are often found 
in this epoch of musical development, a successor 
discarded the spaces, and used the lines only in the 
many-lined staff. A combination of both seems 
not to have occurred to any of the composers of 
the tenth century. 

Up to this time all music required something of 
oral instruction before it could be read from the 
written manuscript. Sight-singing did not exist. 
This great advance in music is due to a most 
practical vocal teacher, Guido of Arezzo, called 
thus from the town in which he was born. Guido 
was a Benedictine monk in Pomposa, between the 
years 1023 and 1036 ; and he must, therefore, have 
been born not very far from a.d. iooo. He seems 
to have been a rather quarrelsome, imperious, and 
eccentric character ; but he was, above all, a prac- 
tical musician, and he knew how to seize upon 



such points as might aid him in teaching singing 
in the unwieldy musical notation of his time. 

Guido found, among the hymns which he taught 
to his pupils, a musical invocation to Saint John, 
patron saint of singers. He noticed that in this 
hymn each line began with a different syllable, and 
each musical phrase began one degree higher than 
its predecessor. The music of this hymn was as 
follows : 

HYMN TO ST. JOHN. 
Rewritten in modern notation. 
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The Latin words may be thus translated : — 

" That thy servants may be able 
To sing the praise of thy wondrous deeds 
With all their strength, 
Cleanse their lips from all stain of sin." 

Guido saw his opportunity. He caused the 
syllable which began each line to represent to his 
student the musical note which began the phrase, 
and through this association of ideas the greater 
part of the modern vocal scale was formed. It 
may, however, be noticed in the scale which is 
above given, that the seventh note is not present. 
The scale of Guido's time was hexachordal, con- 
sisting of six, and not of seven notes. As it has 
been doubted by some skeptics whether such words 
as these which gave rise to the vocal syllables were 
actually used in a hymn to Saint John, we may 
be permitted here to reproduce them from an 
old missal of the thirteenth century, now in the pos- 
session of the writer of this article. The melody, 
however, in this selection is not the same as that 
which gave rise to the succession of scale tones. 

The first scale, therefore, ran as follows: " ut, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la, ut." It may be mentioned here 
that the French have never changed this succes- 
sion, and still use " ut " as the first note of the 
scale ; but in vocal work " ut " demanded too closed 
a vowel for effective singing, and in Italy was 
afterwards changed to " do " ; this improvement is 
ascribed to G. B. Doni, who died in 1669. When 
the seventh tone was added to the scale the Italians 
and French gave another syllable to the six already 
written, and called it " si," the addition being made 
as recently as the seventeenth century. The scale, 
therefore, in Italy became " do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
si, do " ; in France it remained " ut, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, ut." It may be passingly mentioned that in 
Italy and France these syllables took such deep 
root that they replaced the alphabetical letters 
which before this had represented the notes, and 
became the only names of the degrees of the 
scale. To-day, for example, in France a sonata 
in C would be called " Sonate in ut " ; and in 
Italy it would be called " Sonata in do." 

With Guido's naming of these syllables, and 
causing each of them to represent a definite tone, 
sight-singing began! Our monastic music-teacher 
seems to have been not very highly cherished in 
his own monastery, and we find his brethren quite 
happy when he was called to Rome with his new 
musical invention. In Rome the pope and all the 



nobility were astounded to find that music could be 
read from the manuscript without previously having 
been taught by a vocal teacher. The fame of the 
new invention spread far and wide, and Guido sud- 
denly became a great celebrity. With the exag- 
geration of the times he was called " the inventor 
of music," and almost every new discovery in the 
tonal art was ascribed to him. 

There was so much of hero worship at this time 
that it is almost impossible to separate the real from 
the mythical as regards Guido. There is little 
doubt that he added to the notation of Hucbald, and 
threw his influence against the vagueness of the 
neumes ; he also seems to have worked heartily 
for the establishment of the staff-system. How far 
this was advanced at this epoch may be shown by 
the musical examples which are added to this 
article. It was possibly Guido who hit upon the 
idea of using the lines as well as the spaces of the 
musical staff ; and it is very possible that he caused 
the three-line staff, with its yellow, black and red 
line, to develop into four lines ; but in all of 
Guido's notation we find no trace of notes of defi- 
nite length. 

Nevertheless, with the improvements which Guido 
had added to the old notation we find written music 
becoming for the first time a fixed science with 
definite meaning. Naturally such a notation abol- 
ished the old letter system which we have described 
as beginning among the ancient Greeks, but it 
seems to have died very hard ; as late as the fif- 
teenth century we find manuscripts with a notation 
which consisted of the first letters of the alphabet. 

Guido's practical notation gradually developed 
itself into a more intricate series of signs. From 
the adjoined specimen it will be seen that some of 
the old notations resemble nothing so much as the 
footprints of a fly which had just emerged from an 
ink-bottle. The name given such notation indi- 
cates that our forefathers noticed the resemblance : 
they called it "pedes muscarum" — "the fly-track" 
notation. 

Guido had undoubtedly anticipated the use of 
the staff and of the modern scales, but had prob- 
ably never dreamed of notes of definite length. 
The next great reform in notation was the giving 
of absolute length to the signs which represented 
notes. 

The invention of notes which should represent 
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length has been ascribed to different personages ; 
it is very possible that the invention took place 
simultaneously in Belgium and in England. In 
continental Europe we find Franco of Cologne 
receiving the credit of this great improvement, 
while in England Walter Odington, a monk of 
Evesham, in Worcestershire, who existed in the 
thirteenth century, has been hailed as the founder 
of this system. It is very possible that both of 
these men simultaneously hit upon the reform which 
was to establish modern notation. Franco's manu- 
script (still in existence) was the first practical 
treatise written on the subject of musical notation ; 
it was called " Ars cantus mensurabilis ." Walter 
Odington was not far behindhand with his manu- 



script (still preserved at Cambridge in England), 
in which may be found the first traces of the five- 
line staff, and also the length-notes which are so 
generally ascribed to Franco of Cologne. We 
append the notes which form the basis of both 
systems. 



Maxima or 
Duplex Longa 



Longa 

1 



t 



At this time the semi-brevis seems to have been 
the shortest note allowable in musical notation ; but 
very soon the shorter note, called the " minima," 
" the smallest," was added to the list. 
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SPECIMEN OF EARLY MANUSCRIPT, WITH NOTES OF DEFINITE LENGTH. 



Franco of Cologne seems to have invented rules 
by which notes could be made perfect or imper- 
fect, an evident anticipation of plain and of dotted 
notes, and an invention which permitted the mu- 
sician to use even or triple rhythm at pleasure. 
The perfect rhythm (perfectum) consisted of notes 
each of which was held to be worth three smaller 
notes, — practically a dotted half-note ; and as this 
three-in-one suggested the Trinity, the triple rhythm 
was held to be the purest and the most adapted to 
religious use. 

At about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury smaller notes began to creep in, and by the 
end of the sixteenth century we find the sixteenth 
note well established. We give an example above, 
of this early notation, from a volume in the library 
of the writer of this article. 

At the beginning these smaller notes were consid- 
ered merely as embellishments or grace notes ; and 
the minima, or half-note, was, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, held to be the smallest real 
musical note. A peculiar use of color notation 
was evolved in the fourteenth century, in which 
red notes were intermingled with black, the red 
notes being of one-fourth less value than those in 
black. 



Toward the end of the fourteenth century both 
the red and black notes gave way to the outline 
notes which are used to-day ; but the shape of each 
note was a diamond, instead of the round, or oval, 
body of the present time. Probably the change 
from diamond to the round notation was made in 
the interest of easier writing. In some old manu- 
scripts which the author possesses, we find, even 
at a time when diamond notes were constantly 
printed, the writers using a round note which could 
be made with a single stroke of the pen, where the 
diamond demanded four. 

The rests seem from the very beginning to have 
been very nearly as at the present day. Several 
will be noticed in Examples on pages 52 and 53. 

Not long after Guido's placing of the neumes 
upon a staff we find the beginning of accidentals. 
The flat and the natural arose from two forms of the 
letter notation which was very frequently used in 
the eleventh century. In playing the scale from C 
to C, one note gave considerable trouble to the old 
monastic writers, because it brought about an in- 
terval which they held to be particularly atrocious. 
Playing F and B together (the tritone or aug- 
mented fourth) was held to be the worst sin that 
could be committed in music. So anxious were the 
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old monks to keep their pupils from using these 
notes together that they gave the name "diabo- 
lus," " the devil," to this particular interval. "Mi 
contra fa diabolus est in tnusica" wrote many of 
the old theorists. But if the B was flattened, or 
" softened " as they called it, the effect was held to 
be altogether beautiful. As a consequence we 
rind two kinds of B's in the scale of the old church 



composers, — one the natural B, or u hard B," the 
other the "flattened B," or "soft B." The last 
was held to be a peculiarly charming progression, 
and Giraldus Cambrensis speaks with some en- 
thusiasm of the sweet mode of the " softened B." 

But in the old days of letter notation, if Wo 
different B's were required, it was natural that 
two shapes of letters would be equally necessary 
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SPECIMEN OF EARLY PRINTED MUSIC. AD. 1587. 



and this was the inevitable result ; the " hard B " 
received the following square shape, □ , and was 
called the " B quadratum " ; the " soft B " was 
given the following shape, b, and was called the 
" B rotundum." The reader will see at a glance 
that from the " square B " arose the natural, from 
the " round B " the flat. These were definite 
letters, and meant two positions of the same musi- 
cal note. 

A peculiar error arose from this, in Germany, 



which at that time copied Italy in a semi-ignorant 
way. The Germans knew what note was signified 
by each of the signs ; they knew that the " round 
B " betokened what we to-day call B flat, and 
they called that note B, and continue to call it so 
to-day ; the " square B," however, they mistook for 
a German H ; and while they knew what note was 
to be sung, they gave this note (B natural) the 
name of H, and this clerical error has been perpet- 
uated even to the present time. It will be seen 
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in the following letter scale, which we copy from 
old mediaeval manuscripts, that both shapes of B 
occur in the succession of letters. 



The sharp arose somewhat later, and seems 
never to have been employed in connection with 
a single letter, but to have been used as a sign of 
elevation to all letters of the scale equally. In its 
original shape it was a Saint Andrew's cross, as 
may be seen in musical example. No. XV. 

The rhythmic signs at this epoch were of the 
most complicated description. The Perfectum, the 
triple rhythm which represents the Trinity, was held 
to be the purest and best ; but the many rhythms 
which existed before the establishment of the divi- 
sion of music into measures can scarcely be compre- 
hended by the modern music reader. The "prola- 
tions," as they are called, form one of the most 
difficult studies connected with mediaeval music. 
We will not endeavor to teach these to the modern 
student, for the task would be both a severe and 
unnecessary one ; we have found more than forty 
different rhythmic signs in mediaeval music ! The 
effort to establish triple rhythm as the only true 
rhythm of music most naturally failed ; many pop- 
ular songs of the Middle Ages, as well as much of 
the instrumental music, went on placidly in even 
rhythm. 

When smaller notes than the semi-brevis ap- 
peared, new rules began with them. The stem of 
the longa, for example, was at first always turned 
downward, that of the minim and all shorter notes 
upward; but early in the sixteenth century this rule 
seems to have been abolished. 

In all this old music we find no trace of the bar- 
line. The division into phrases is all that is neces- 
sary for the comprehension of its structure. It 
may be stated as emphatically true of counterpoint 
in general, that it is less rhythmic, less accented, 
than harmony ; and it is possible, had the contra- 
puntal style continued to our own times, that the 
bar-line would not have been established at all, 
and the division of music into phrases have been 
deemed adequate for all practical purposes. It 
may seem strange to the average musician unac- 
quainted with the old forms of counterpoint, that 
the division of music into measures is sometimes 
not a help but a hindrance to the perfect perform- 
ance of certain canonic structures. 



We have already stated that every great reform 
in music was reflected by an advance in notation. 
A great reform in musical matters took place shortly 
before the year 1600, when the contrapuntal struc- 
ture of vocal music gave way to the solo song, 
when the opera replaced the old madrigal and the 
intricate ecclesiastical music. Now for the first 
time a stronger rhythm was deemed desirable and 
necessary, and in response to this demand the 
bar-line made its appearance. Music was divided 
into measures, the whole note was regarded as the 
unit, and modern rhythms appeared. 

The rhythmic signs were, in the seventeenth 
century, very much as at present ; one relic of 
the old religious times remained, and is still used 
in modern music. The old sign for the Per- 
fectum, that u perfect rhythm " which represented 
the Trinity in its triple pulsations, was a circle, 
O ; when the monastic musicians were obliged to 
allow the even rhythm to take its place in music 
they gave to it the name of Impcrfectum, and broke 
the circle thus, C ; and from this comes the si^n 
so often used for 4 — 4 rhythm, which some ingen- 
uous commentators would have us believe is a 
ik C, ,? and stands for u Common Time ?1 ! 

Little else of importance remains to tell of the 
development of modern notation. The signs of mu- 
sical tempo and expression arose with the opera, 
after 1600 (Frescobaldi seems to have been the 
pioneer, with the word " Adazio " — and mis- 
spelled ! ), and as Italian opera was a dominant 
influence in music for at least two centuries, it is 
but natural to find our tempo and expression 
marks in Italian, although Wagner, Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, and a few others sought to introduce the 
vernacular for musical composers. It would, how- 
ever, be rather awkward if every composer followed 
this example, and Liszt had given his signs in 
Hungarian, Tschaikowsky in Russian, Grieg in 
Norwegian, Dvorak in Bohemian, etc., etc. The 
universal language of notation demands an equally 
universal language of signs; and, as Italian has 
the right of precedence, it seems advisable to 
continue it. Beethoven, the most careful of musi- 
cians, in 18 1 6 began to use German for his tempo 
and expression marks ; he returned to the Italian 
in 18 1 7. 

The mediaeval music had only three or four 
expression marks. " F " meant Fragor, or loud- 
ness ; " C," celeriter, or haste ; and " T," teneatur, 
to retard or hold. Jean De Muris, about 1350, 
wrote: " In Music there are three speeds, — 
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quick, slow, and medium"; and Zarlino, in one Music-printing began with Ottaviano dei Pe- 

of his sixteenth-century tomes, says: "Let music trucci, in Italy, in June, 1 501, an epoch-year for 
be counted by the speed of a healthy pulse." the art. 
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SPECIMEN OF ENGLISH MUSIC-PRINTING. 1723. 



In 1664 John Playford, the English composer 
and music-printer, groups his notes together instead 
of printing each stem separately, and says, — 

" This example shows, that many times in Songs or 
Lessons, two, four, or more Quavers or Semi-quavers are 
tyed together by a long stroke on the top of their Tails ; and 



though they be so, they are the same with the other, and are 
so tyed for the benefit of the sight, when many Quavers or 
Semi-quavers happen together, not altering the measure or 
proportion of Time." 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
English have kept to the old nomenclature used 
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in mediaeval music, not changing when the seven- 
teenth century composers introduced the measure 
and made the whole note the unit ; therefore the 
whole note is still called by them the " semi-breve," 
the half-note the " minim," the quarter-note the 
" crotchet," the eighth-note the "quaver," etc., 
the terms for the smaller notes being English in 
origin. 

The introduction of keys containing many 
sharps or flats was prohibited in the old music ; 
the entire circle of the keys, with all their sig- 
natures, only appears in 1722, when Bach wrote 
the "Well-tempered Clavichord," and freed modu- 
lation ; the double-sharp and double-flat there- 
fore date from this time. The fermata, or hold, 
^ was first used in 1508; the swell, -== ==-, 
in 1638 ; " D. C," in 1693 ; the three clefs, the F, 
C, and G, were used even in the Middle Ages, but 
the last-named did not take root until the seven- 
teenth century, being very sparingly used before 
that time. Finger-marking was scoffed at in the 
seventeenth century; but in the eighteenth century 
the Italian masters had already invented a good 
system, Pasquali preceding even Philipp Emanuel 
Bach in this field. The so-called " American 
fingering" (x, 1, 2, 3, 4) was the earliest, taking 
its rise from the fact that the thumb was rarely 
used upon the harpsichord or clavichord, and not 
at all upon the violin. This ought to be called the 
" English fingering " from the fact that England 
used it as early as any nation (of course long be- 
fore America), and is the chief user of this system 
to-day. 



Spite of many details which came in later, it is 
not too much to state that our notation was fairly 
established by the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The present writer has many almost perfect 
examples of musical notation, printed before 1730 
in England, which was the most advanced in the 
technique of music-printing at that time ; and, by 
reference to the specimen on page 55 the reader 
will perceive that the music of nearly two centuries 
ago was not vastly different from that of to-day. 

Summing up the subject, we can reiterate that 
notation was not the invention of any single mind, 
but the accretion of the ages. If this fact were more 
thoroughly understood, fewer reformers would rush 
in with a wild effort to " improve it." That it will 
be constantly added to is undoubted. Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, and a host of modern composers, have not 
scrupled to invent signs when necessary ; and the 
reader, by referring to the " Dictionary of Musical 
Terms," included in this volume, will see for him- 
self that some new signs (particularly in the matter 
of rhythm) have been brought about in very recent 
days ; but anything like a change of system is 
improbable. 

One may welcome those who have endeavored 
by Tonic Sol-fa, by character-notes, and other 
devices, to make the reading of musical progres- 
sions and intervals easier to the masses ; but to the 
professional musician and the cultivated amateur 
the notation that has grown up through almost a 
thousand years must remain as one of the most 
fixed and permanently established matters in the 
domain of music. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC 




HE tree of knowledge " is a sym- 
bol, in which Philosophy is rep- 
resented by the trunk, Science 
by the branches, and Art by 
the efflorescence. First comes 
the philosopher, who explores 
the mysteries of nature, discovering and formulating 
general principles which constitute the fundamental 
part of any science. Then follows the scientist, who 
applies these general principles to some special 
department of human knowledge, formulating laws 
which shall best express the sum of his knowledge. 
After him comes the artist or artisan, who avails 
himself of this knowledge, and turns it to practical 
account in the boundless field of human effort. 

So far as music is an art, it may be said to 
be the expression of human thought and feeling 
through the medium of sound. The musical artist 
is, therefore, either the. performer who actually 
produces the sound, or the composer who controls 
and directs the action of the performer, just as 
the latter controls and directs the action of his 
instrument or voice. 

In so far as the performer is controlled by the 
will of the composer, he is merely a living musical 
instrument; but whenever he interprets the com- 
position, and infuses it with his own personality, 
he becomes an artist. 

The science of music is a term frequently used 
to express the merely technical knowledge acquired 
by the student who receives instruction in " Thor- 
ough Bass," " Harmony," " Counterpoint," etc. 
Strictly speaking, this more properly belongs to 
the art of music, as it is simply the knowledge of 
the art of composition. Such knowledge, when 
well acquired, is sufficient to satisfy the needs of a 
composer, from a practical point of view. It is 
usually based, however, entirely on observation 
and imitation of what has been done before, with 
very little reference to the reason why. The 
student has acquired the habit of observing cer- 



tain rules of musical composition, which, like the 
rules of literary composition, are based upon prece- 
dent. Because Bach, Handel, Mozart, and £>ther 
great masters have kept within certain metes and 
bounds, these prescribed formulae are accepted as 
authoritative. Suppose, however, these great mas- 
ters could be summoned into court, and required 
to explain the laws of acoustics upon which they 
formed their various styles of expression. If they 
frankly admitted, as they probably would, that this 
phase of the subject had never occurred to them, 
we would excuse them, on the ground that a true 
artist ought never to be called upon to justify an 
action, no matter how erratic it may appear. If, 
however, they should attempt to prove, for in- 
stance, that the laws of nature forbade the use of 
consecutive fifths, then we would greet them as 
men of science. In other words, technical knowl- 
edge, if based on philosophical principles, is scien- 
tific, but if it is only formulated tradition it is 
purely artistic. Thus it becomes evident that the 
science of music is limited to the proper classifica- 
tion of the observed phenomena of acoustics, so 
far as they relate to the musical art and the for- 
mulating of rules or natural laws governing these 
relations. 

The scope of the philosophy of music is much 
wider and deeper than this. The first question 
with which it has to deal is, " What is music ? " 

Music is a succession of sounds of peculiar kinds, 
bearing certain fixed relations to each other as to 
pitch, called scales, and arranged into a compli- 
cated structure at the will of the composer. We 
are thus led to inquire first into the purely physical 
characteristics of the sounds employed, secondly, as 
to their primary or elementary arrangement into 
scales, and thirdly, as to the final complex struc- 
ture. The investigation of the questions of arrange- 
ment and structure will force upon our attention 
the fact that music is always constructed according 
to certain forms, which are either laid down as 
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rules of composition, or are observed as traditionally 
correct. The problem will thus resolve itself into 
a philosophical inquiry as to the nature, the origin, 
and the foundation of these forms. How far they 
are based upon physical principles which can be 
deduced from the laws of acoustics and their known 
physiological effects upon the human ear, and how 
far they are caused by aesthetical principles due to 
the free action of the human mind independently 
of any physical considerations, are interesting and 
important questions. Upon their decision depend 
the weight and authority of the rules and forms 
which are commonly accepted as orthodox. So 
far as these are based on physical principles they 
are, like the laws of Medes and Persians, unalter- 
able ; but so far as they are due to human choice 
the same power that made them may break them 
with impunity. 

Helmholtz maintains that this human choice 
has been exercised under stress of natural prompt- 
ings, which if identified and analyzed would be 
found to be governed by natural law, and there- 
fore entitled to respect. 

Be this as it may, these natural promptings are 
born from conditions which are ever changing, so 
that their authority must at best be ephemeral. 
They seem to present an analogy to the forms of 
speech and language, which vary not only in differ- 
ent nations, but in the same nation at different 
times. They arise not from any natural propriety, 
but from some complicated series of physiological 
accidents, impossible to trace; and they undergo 
continual transformation for reasons equally ob- 
scure. 

The assertion that because a certain combina- 
tion of musical sounds seems to satisfy the human 
ear, it must therefore be founded on natural law, 
is easily disproved by simply changing the audi- 
ence. An Oriental concert performed before an 
Occidental audience is seemingly full of discord, 
and not only fails to satisfy the ear, but is often 
painfully distressing. On the other hand, an Oc- 
cidental concert before an Oriental audience pro- 
duces the same unsatisfying effect. Who shall 
decide between them ? The plain fact is, that the 
human ear likes what it is accustomed to hear, and 
rebels at innovations. (See article on " Music and 
Health " in this volume.) 

The established forms of grammar to which we 
have become accustomed in our speech are no 
more intrinsically right and proper than other 
forms would be if they were equally familiar. 



The most uncouth form of expression of to-day 
could be made to seem conventionally correct if 
adopted by general consent, and used persistently 
for a century or two. It is all a question of famil- 
iarity. The history of music is a record of chang- 
ing standards of taste ; and why this has been so, 
and will ever continue to be so, may be learned by 
a careful consideration of the subject matter of the 
art itself. It is impossible within the limited space 
at command to give more than an outline of the sub- 
ject ; but even this will be well worth while for those 
who may not have given the matter serious atten- 
tion. The philosophy of music, like many other of 
the higher branches of knowledge, appeals more 
directly to the intellectual than the practical side 
of art ; nevertheless it has its practical bearing, and 
in any event must enlarge the horizon of the in- 
telligent student, thereby adding to his power of 
discrimination and discernment. 

Although an explanation of the elementary prin- 
ciples of acoustics properly belongs to the science 
rather than the philosophy of music, nevertheless 
a knowledge of these principles must precede a 
proper understanding of the subject before us. 
Therefore we will begin at the beginning, and inquire 
as to the physical characteristics of the material 
employed by the musician ; that is to say, the 
phenomena of sound in general. Professor Elisha 
Gray, in his recent publication entitled " Nature's 
Miracles," introduces the subject in this way. 

" Sound is one of the important mediums through 
which the inner man communicates with the outer 
world. It may be defined as motion or vibration 
in its objective or outer manifestations, and as sen- 
sation in its effect upon our consciousness through 
the medium of the organs of hearing. 

ki There are many avenues to the brain that are in 
touch with the outer world through the medium of 
the five senses : through all of these avenues the 
same general vehicle is used to carry intelligence 
to the brain of the percipient — to wit, motion. 

'' It is motion of the optic nerve that carries to the 
brain the sensation of light. It is motion of the 
gustatory nerve that carries to the brain the sensa- 
tion of taste. It is motion of the olfactory nerve 
that carries to the brain the sensation of smell. 
It is motion of the nerves of feeling that carries 
the sense of touch, and it is motion of the audi- 
tory nerve that gives us the sensation of sound. 

" Nothing but sound can be transmitted through 
the auditory nerve, and nothing but light through 
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the optic nerve. The same is true of the other 
avenues to the brain ; you cannot smell with your 
tongue or taste with your nose. Each special 
nerve has its special use. If we have lost one of 
these highways between the outer world and the 
inner self, by so much we are dead to physical 
things. 

"All the phenomena of sound, outside of the 
point where we perceive it, are simply motions of 
some character. The different kinds of sound are 
infinite, but each sensation of sound that differs 
from another has its correlative in the air outside 
of the ear as a peculiar form of motion. For in- 
stance, if some one out of sight, but not out of 
hearing, should sound a note on a violin, you would 
say that you heard a violin ; but if some one should 
sound a note, of the same pitch, on an organ, you 
would say that you heard an organ. What is the 
difference ? Simply that the kind or quality of the 
motion made by the violin differs from that of the 
organ ; hence the difference of the sensation." 

Having thus defined sound in general, he pro- 
ceeds to discriminate between sounds musical and 
otherwise. 

" We have now to consider the physical distinction 
— outside of ourselves — between noise and music : 
we know the distinction as a sensation ; every one 
does. We know that noise is irritating to the 
nerves, producing a series of unpleasant and irreg- 
ular shocks. The more irregular and disjointed 
the sounds are, the more unpleasant the sensations. 

" If we should throw a lot of nails, scraps of metal, 
stones, and other hard substances into a barrel and 
roll it, we should hear noise of a very unpleasant 
kind. But if we could arrange these noises or 
irregular sound-impulses into a certain order of 
succession, we should have musical tones instead, 
that would be pleasing to the ear. Musical sounds 
are single sound-impulses that are repeated in a 
certain order of succession. The time between 
one sound-impulse and another must be the same. 
There must be perfect periodicity. 

" If we should take one of the pieces of metal out 
of the barrel referred to, and tap it at the rate of 
forty times per second on the side of the barrel, 
and have all the taps exactly one-fortieth of a 
second in time apart, you would hear instead of a 
noise, a musical tone. If a locomotive should puff 
forty or fifty or more times per second, and in 
equal periods, it would announce itself with a musi- 
cal tone of wonderful power. 

" If the noises of the streets of a city could be 
E. 5 



arranged in order, we might have from them orches- 
tral music instead of disjointed and disagreeable 
sounds." 

Every musical tone has three separate and dis- 
tinct properties, any one of which may vary with- 
out reference to the other two. These three 
factors are, — 

i. The pitch of the sound. 

2. The strength of the sound. 

3. The quality of the sound. 

A trombone, a flute, and a violin may all sound 
the same note, say, for instance, middle C. The 
pitch will be the same, but the strength and quality 
of the sounds evoked will differ greatly. 

Again a French horn may sound middle C, a 
violoncello may sound E, and a clarinet may sound 
G, care being used to give uniform intensity or 
force to the three sounds ; yet they will differ 
both as to pitch and quality. 

Again, three cornets may sound C, E, and G 
respectively, but with different degrees of inten- 
sity ; in this case the quality will be the same, but 
the pitch and strength will vary. 

It is evident that other combinations of these 
three factors could be illustrated in like manner, 
but this will suffice to prove that they are quite 
independent of each other. Being thus indepen- 
dent, we may expect to find that the physical 
causes which produce them are likewise indepen- 
dent, and may be studied separately. 

We have seen that the sensation of sound is 
produced by the impact of waves of sound upon 
the drum of the human ear, just as a drummer 
might beat a tattoo on a drum-head, the only 
difference being that the atmospheric disturbance 
caused by the sound waves takes the place of the 
drumstick, and a further difference in the rapidity 
of the strokes. The drumstick might attain a 
speed of 30 or 40 strokes per second; but the 
sound waves will strike from 16 to 40,000 times 
per second, and the ear will distinguish the rate 
with wonderful accuracy. 

Now if, as is the case, the sole instrumentality 
through which the ear is actuated is the sound- 
wave which strikes it, then these three properties 
(pitch, strength, and quality,) imply a threefold 
character in the constitution of the sound-wave 
itself, which may be easily analyzed and identified. 
We will consider them separately. 

First as to pitch. Physically, pitch depends 
solely on the frequency of vibration ; that is to say, 
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on the number of vibrations executed during a 
given time. The second is universally employed as 
the unit of time in treating sonorous vibrations, so 
that frequency means number of vibrations per sec- 
ond. There are several methods by which the 
rate of vibration may be accurately counted, but 
the instrument which is chiefly employed for this 
purpose is called the siren. It was devised by 
Cagniard de Latour, and is shown in Figs, i and 
2, the former being a front and the latter a back 
view. It is thus described in DeschanePs " Natural 
Philosophy." 

" There is a small wind-chest nearly cylindrical, 
having its top pierced with fifteen holes, disposed 
at equal distances around the circumference of a 




Fig. ». 



SIREN. 



Fig. 2. 



circle. Just over this, and nearly touching it, is 
a movable circular plate, pierced with the same 
number of holes similarly arranged, and so mounted 
that it can rotate very freely about its center, 
carrying with it the vertical axis to which it is 
attached. This rotation is effected by the action 
of the wind, which enters the wind-chest from 
below, and escapes through the holes. The form 
of the holes is shown by the section in Fig. i. 
They do not pass perpendicularly through the 
plates, but slope contrary ways, so that the air 
when forced through the holes in the lower plate 
impinges upon one side of the holes in the upper 
plate, and thus blows it round in a definite direc- 
tion. The instrument is driven by means of a 
pair of bellows. As the rotation of one plate upon 
the other causes the holes to be alternately 
opened and closed, the wind escapes in successive 



puffs, whose frequency depends upon the rate of 
rotation. Hence a note is emitted which rises in 
pitch as the rotation becomes more rapid. 

" The siren will sound under water, if water is 
forced through it instead of air ; and it was from 
this circumstance that it derived its name. 

" In each revolution the fifteen holes in the upper 
plate come opposite to those in the lower plate 
fifteen times, and allow the compressed air in the 
wind-chest to escape ; while in the intervening posi- 
tions its escape is almost entirely prevented. Each 
revolution thus gives rise to fifteen vibrations ; and 
in order to know the number of vibrations corre- 
sponding to the note emitted, it is only necessary 
to have a means of counting the revolutions. 

" This is effected by means of a worm cut on the 
revolving verticle axis (Fig. i) engaging with a 
gear, which causes the hands on the outer dials 
(Fig. 2) to revolve like the hands of a clock or 
cyclometer, and thus indicate the number of revolu- 
tions made by the circular plate through which the 
fifteen air puffs are emitted on a single revolution. 

" In order to determine the number of vibrations 
corresponding to any given sound which we have 
the power of maintaining steadily, we fix the siren 
on the bellows, the screw and wheel being dis- 
connected, and drive the siren until the note which 
it emits is judged to be in unison with the given 
note. We then, either by regulating the pressure 
of the wind, or by employing the finger to press 
with more or less friction against the revolving 
axis, contrive to keep the note of the siren constant 
for a measured interval of time, which we observe 
by a watch. At the commencement of the interval 
we suddenly connect the screw and toothed-wheel, 
and at its termination we suddenly disconnect 
them ; having taken care to keep the siren in uni- 
son with the given sound during the interval. As 
the hands do not advance on the dials when the 
screw is out of connection with the wheels, the 
readings before and after the measured interval of 
time can be taken at leisure. Each reading con- 
sists of four figures, indicating the number of revo- 
lutions from the zero positions, units and tens 
being read off on the first dial, and hundreds and 
thousands on the second. The difference of the 
two readings is the number of revolutions made in 
the measured interval, and when multiplied by 15 
gives the number of vibrations in the interval, 
whence the number of vibrations per second is 
computed by division." 

Having thus shown that the rate of vibration of 
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any tone can be actually counted, it follows that if 
the rate is known the pitch of the tone may be 
accurately expressed mathematically. For instance, 
suppose we have a tuning-fork sounding middle 
C which we wish to have duplicated. We find by 
the siren that it vibrates 256 times in a second. We 
write to some manufacturer in Europe ordering " a 
tuning-fork which vibrates 256 times per second." 
The order thus given is filled ; and when the new 
tuning-fork arrives we compare it with the old one, 
and find that they emit precisely the same note. 
The European manufacturer has given us exactly 
the same pitch without knowing anything more 
than the rate of vibration. 

The human ear is so constructed as to receive 
any tone which has a pitch not lower than 16 
vibrations per second, and not higher than 40,000 
per second. A lower rate than 16 does not pro- 
duce the sensation of a continuous sound, but is 
merely a succession of strokes, more or less rapid. 
A higher rate than 40,000 fails to excite the audi- 
tory nerve at all, and therefore cannot be recog- 
nized as sound. If the rate is increased sufficiently, 
it will begin to affect the optic nerve ; and we then 
call the sensation sight, and the rate of vibration 
expresses the impression of color. 

It being granted that the pitch of any sound is 
entirely a question of the number of vibrations per 
second, it follows that every musical scale must be 
composed of tones having rates between 16 and 
40,000 per second. That is to say, if we were to 
slowly start the revolution of the circular plate in 
a siren (Figs. 1 and 2), and gradually accelerate 
the speed, we would hear no sound until it sent 
forth 16 puffs per second. Then we would hear 
the lowest bass note that the human ear can recog- 
nize. Adding one vibration per second, we would 
raise the pitch almost imperceptibly ; but continu- 
ing to add one vibration per second until the speed 
reached the limit of audibility at the upper end of 
the scale (40,000 per second), we would have cov- 
ered the entire gamut of sounds which the human 
ear can distinguish. This means that we have 
sounded 39985 (16 to 40,000 inclusive) separate 
and distinct tones, each of which has as well- 
founded a natural right to call itself a musical note 
as any other. But now we turn to our piano key- 
board, and find that in 7^ octaves there are less 
than 100 keys. What has become of all these 
missing tones ? and why are those which have found 
a place in our piano thus honored ? The answer 
opens up some very interesting questions ; but be- 



fore replying directly it becomes necessary to 
inquire into some of the laws of vibration, which 
have largely influenced the construction of all 
musical scales. 

Musical instruments may be divided into three 
groups: stringed instruments, like the piano or vio- 
lin ; wind instruments, like the organ or trombone ; 
and percussive instruments, like the drum or 
chiming-bell. They are all vibratory, and their 
pitch depends wholly upon the rate per second of 
their vibratory motion. If this motion were simply 
a movement of the entire mass back and forth, like 
the swaying of a pendulum, the science of acoustics 
would be a comparatively simple matter. But while 
every vibrating body has a simple movement as a 
whole, we find upon closer study that it has a great 
many subsidiary movements which, though joining 
together in the general swing back and forth, have 
an independent swing of their own. The simple 
movement of an ocean swell carries with it innu- 
merable lesser movements made by the billows, 
waves, wavelets, and ripples which compose it. 
The unified movement which every musical instru- 
ment makes carries with it these multitudinous 
minor movements, which not only determine the 
character and quality of its tone, but, as we shall 
see, control to some extent the selection of the 
particular pitches which should be employed in the 
construction of every musical scale. Were it not 
for these subsidiary movements all musical instru- 
ments would sound alike as to quality of tone, al- 
though of course their intensity or power would 
vary. It seems incredible that one could not dis- 
tinguish between a trombone and a penny whistle, 
but were it not for these subsidiary movements 
they would sound exactly alike. 

The vibratory action of all bodies being gov- 
erned by the same law, an analysis of any one of 
them will suffice to give us a knowledge of the law. 
We will therefore take a harp-string as an example, 
and see how it behaves when in action. Its move- 
ment is too rapid to be followed by the eye, but 
the following experiments made and described by 
Professor Tyndall enable one to see just what it 
does. 

" From the ceiling c (Fig. 3) hangs an India- 
rubber tube twenty-eight feet long. The tube is 
filled with sand to render its motions slow, and 
more easily followed by the eye. I take hold of 
its free end a, stretch the tube a little, and by 
properly timing my impulses cause it to swing to 
and fro as a whole, as shown in the figure. It has 
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its definite period of vibration, dependent on its 
length, weight, thickness, and tension ; and my im- 
pulses must synchronize with that period. 

" I now stop the motion, and by a sudden jerk 
raise a hump upon the tube, which runs along it 
as a pulse toward its fixed end; here the hump 
reverses itself, and runs back to my hand. At the 

fixed end of the tube, 
in obedience to the law 
of reflection, the pulse 
reversed both its posi- 
tion and the direction of 
its motion. Supposing 
e, Fig. 4, to be the fixed 
end of the tube, and a 
the end held in the 
hand ; if the pulse, on 
reaching c, have the 
position shown in (i), 
it will, after reflection, 
have the position shown 
in (2). The arrows 
mark the direction of 
progression. The time 
required for the pulse to 
pass from the hand to 
the fixed end and back 
is exactly that required 
to accomplish one com- 
plete vibration of the 

M\ M\ §1 tu ^ e as a w h°l e - It is 

™ ' ^^ '^ indeed the addition of 

such impulses which 
causes the tube to con- 
tinue to vibrate as a 
whole. 
" If, instead of a single jerk, a succession of jerks 
be imparted, thereby sending a series of pulses 
along the tube, every one of them will be reflected 
above ; and we have now to inquire how the direct 
and reflected pulses behave toward each other. 

" Let the time required by the pulse to pass from 
my hand to the fixed end be one second ; at the 
end of half a second it occupies the position ab(i), 
Fig. 5, its foremost point having reached the 
middle of the tube. At the end of a whole second 
it would have the position be (2), its foremost point 
having reached the fixed end c of the tube. At 
the moment when reflection begins at e, let another 
jerk be imparted at a. The reflected pulse from 
c moving with the same velocity as this direct one 
from a, the foremost points of both will arrive at 




Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



the center b (3) at the same moment. What must 
occur ? The hump ab wishes to move on to e, and 
to do so must move the point b to the right. The 
hump eb wishes to move toward a, and to do so 
must move the point b to the left. The point b, 
urged by equal forces in two opposite directions at 
the same time, will not move in either direction. 
Under these circumstances, the two halves ab, be, 
of the tube will oscillate as if they were indepen- 
dent of each other (4). Thus by the combination 
of two progressive pulses, the one direct and the 
other reflected, we produce two stationary pulses 
on the tube ae. 

" The vibrating parts ab and ^are called ventral 
segments; the point of no vibration b is called 
a node. 

" The term ' pulse ' is here used advisedly, in- 
stead of the more usual term wave. For a wave 
embraces two of these pulses. It embraces both 
the hump and the de- 
pression which follows 
the hump. The length 
of a wave, therefore, is 
twice that of a ventral 
segment. 

" Supposing the jerks 
to be so timed as to 
cause each hump to be 
one-third of the tube's 
length. At the end of 
one-third of a second 
from starting, the pulse 
will be in the position 
ab (1), Fig. 6. In two- 
thirds of a second it 
will have reached the 
position bb' (2), Fig. 6. 
At this moment let a 
new pulse be started at 
a ; after the lapse of an I / 
entire second from the 
commencement we shall 
have two humps upon 4 a 
the tube, one occupying (*> 
the position ab (3), the 
other the position b'e (3). 
that the end of the reflected pulse from e, and the 
end of the direct one from a, will reach the point 
b r at the same moment. We shall therefore have 
the state of things represented in (4), where bb' 
wishes to move upward, and cb' to move down- 
ward. The action of both upon the point b' 




It is here manifest 
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being in opposite directions, that point will remain 
fixed. And from it, as if it were a fixed point, the 
pulse bb r will be reflected, while the segment b'c 
will oscillate as an independent string. Supposing 
that at the moment bU (4) begins to be reflected at 
b r we start another pulse from a, it will reach b at 
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the same moment the pulse reflected from U 
reaches it. The pulses will neutralize each other 
at b, and we shall have there a second node. Thus 
by properly timing our jerks, we divide the rope 
into three ventral segments, separated from each 
other by two nodal points. As long as the agita- 
tion continues the tube will vibrate as in (6). 

" There is no theoretic limit to the number of 
nodes and ventral segments that may be thus pro- 
duced. By the quickening of the impulses, the 
tube is divided into four ventral segments sepa- 
rated by three nodes ; quickening still more we 
have five ventral segments and four nodes. With 
this particular tube the hand may be caused to 
vibrate sufficiently quick to produce ten ventral 
segments, as shown in Fig. 6 (7). When the stretch- 
ing force is constant, the number of ventral seg- 
ments is proportional to the rapidity of the hand's 
vibration. To produce 2, 3, 4, 10 ventral seg- 



ments requires twice, three times, four times, ten 
times the rapidity of vibration necessary to make 
the tube swing as a whole. When the vibration 
is very rapid the ventral segments appear like a 
series of shadowy spindles, separated from each 
other by dark, motionless nodes. The experiment 
is a beautiful one, and it is easily performed. 

" The subject of stationary waves was first experi- 
mentally treated by the Messrs. Weber, in their 
excellent researches on wave-motion. It is a sub- 
ject which will well repay your attention by render- 
ing many of the most difficult phenomena of musical 
strings perfectly intelligible. It will make the con- 
nection of both classes of vibrations more obvious 
if we vary our last experiments. Before you is a 
piece of India-rubber tubing, ten or twelve feet 
long, stretched from c to a, Fig. 7, and made fast 
to two pins at c and a. The tube is blackened, 
and behind it is placed a surface of white paper, 
to render its motions more visible. Encircling the 




Fig 7. 

tube at its center b (1) by the thumb and fore- 
finger of my left hand, and taking the middle of 
the lower half b a of the tube in my right, I pluck it 
aside. Not only does the lower half swing, but the 
upper half also is thrown into vibration. With- 
drawing the hands wholly from the tube, its two 
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b and /; c continue to vibrate, beint 



separated from each other by a node b at the 
center (.?). 

" I now encircle the tube at a point b (3) one- 
third of its length from its lower end a, and, taking 
hold of a b at its center, pluck it aside ; the length 
b c above my hand instantly divides into two vi- 
brating segments. Withdrawing the hands wholly 
you see the entire tube divided into three ventral 
segments, separated from each other by two 
motionless nodes, b and // (4). I pass on to 
the point b (5), which marks off one-fourth of the 
length of the tube, encircle it, and pluck the 
shorter segment aside. The longer segment above 
my hand divides itself immediately into three vibrat- 
ing parts. So that, on withdrawing the hand, the 
whole tube appears before you divided into four 
ventral segments, separated from each other by 
three nodes, b 1/ b' r (6). In precisely the same 
way the tube may be divided into rive vibrating 
segments with four nodes. 

" This sudden division of the long upper 
segment of the tube, without any apparent 
cause, is very surprising; but if you grant 
me your attention for a moment, you will 
find that these experiments are essentially 
similar to those which illustrated the coa- 
lescence of direct and reflected undulations. 
Reverting for a moment to the latter, you 
observed that the to-and-fro motion of the 
hand through the space of a single inch was suf- 
ficient to make the middle points of the ventral 
segments vibrate through a foot or eighteen inches. 
By being properly timed the impulses accumulated, 
until the amplitude of the vibrating segments ex- 
ceeded immensely that of the hand which produced 
them. The hand, in fact, constituted a nodal 
point, so small was its comparative motion. In- 
deed, it is usual and correct to regard the ends 
of the tube also as nodal points. 

" Consider now the case represented in (i), Fig. 
7, where the tube was encircled at its middle, the 
lower segment, a b being thrown into the vibration 
corresponding to its length and tension. The 
circle formed by the finger and thumb permitted 
the tube to oscillate at the point b through the 
space of an inch ; and the vibrations at that point 
acted upon the upper half b c exactly as my hand 
acted when it caused the tube suspended from the 
ceiling to swing as a whole, as in Fig. 3. Instead 
of the timid vibrations of the hand, we have now 
the timid vibrations of the lower half of the tube ; 



and these, though narrowed to an inch at the 
place clasped by the finger and thumb, soon ac- 
cumulate, and finally produce an amplitude, in the 
upper half, far exceeding their own. The same 
reasoning applies to all the other cases of subdivis- 
ion. If, instead of encircling a point by the finger 
and thumb, and plucking the portion of the tube be- 
low it aside, that same point were taken hold of by 
the hand, and agitated in the period proper to the 
lower segment of the tube, precisely the same effect 
would be produced. We thus reduce both effects 
to one and the same cause — namely, the combi- 
nation of direct and reflected undulations. 

" And here let me add that, when the tube was 
divided by the timid impulses of the hand, not one 
of its nodes was, strictly speaking, a point of no 
motion : for were the nodes not capable of vibrat- 
ing through a very small amplitude, the motion of 
the various segments of the tube could not be 
maintained." 




Fig. 8. 

Having thus explained the mechanical motions of 
a vibrating rubber-cord, Professor Tyndall passes 
on to the consideration of a sounding-string such as 
might be used on a musical instrument. A violin 
string mounted, as shown in Fig. 8, is used in the 
following experiments. 

" Placing the feather-end of a goose-quill lightly 
against the middle of the string, and drawing a 
violin-bow over one of its halves, the string yields 
the octave of the note yielded by the whole string, 
The mere damping of the string at the center, 
by the light touch of the feather, is sufficient to 
cause the string to divide into two vibrating seg- 
ments. Nor is it necessary to hold the feather 
there throughout the experiment. After having 
drawn the bow, the feather may be removed ; the 
string will continue to vibrate, emitting the same note 
as before. We have here a case exactly analogous 
to that in which the central point of our stretched 
India-rubber tube was damped, by encircling it 
with the finger and thumb, as in Fig. 7 (1). Not 
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only did the half plucked aside vibrate, but the 
other half vibrated also. We can, in fact, re- 
produce, with the vibrating string, every effect 
obtained with the tube. This, however, is a point 
of such importance as to demand full ex- 
perimental illustration. 

" To prove that when the center is 
damped, and the bow drawn across one 
of the halves of the string, the other half 
vibrates, I place across the middle of the 
untouched half, a little rider of red paper. 
Damping the center and drawing the bow, 
the string shivers, and the rider is over- 
thrown (Fig. 8). 

" When the string is damped at a point 
which cuts off one-third of its length, and the bow 
drawn across the shorter section, not only is this 
section thereby thrown into vibration, but the longer 
section divides itself into two ventral segments 
with a node between them. This is proved by 



Fig. 9. 

placing small riders of red paper on the ventral 
segments, and a rider of blue paper at the node. 

" Passing the bow across the short segment, you 
observe a fluttering of the red riders, and now they 
are completely tossed off, while the blue rider which 
crosses the node is undisturbed (Fig. 9). 



of the three riders placed astride the ventral seg- 
ments, the two at the nodes keeping their places 
undisturbed (Fig. 10). 

" Finally, damping the string at the end of one- 






Fig. io. 



" Damping the string at the end of one-fourth of 
its length, the bow is drawn across the shorter 
section ; the remaining three-fourths divide them- 
selves into three ventral segments, with two nodes 
between them. This is proved by the unhorsing 



Fig. 11. 

fifth of its length, and arranging, as before, the 
red riders on the ventral segments, and the blue 
ones on the nodes, by a single sweep of the bow 
the four red riders are unhorsed, and the three blue 
ones left undisturbed (Fig. 11). In this way we 
perform with a sounding string the same 
series of experiments that we formerly ex- 
ecuted with a stretched India-rubber tube, 
the results in both cases being identical." 

Having thus shown the compound me- 
chanical motions set up in a string by pluck- 
ing, striking, or scraping it, we have now 
to consider how these motions affect the 
sound evoked. The diagram, Fig. 12, will 
aid in the explanation of this question, 
which is clearly set forth by William Pole 
in his lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in 1877. He says, 

" Suppose a string of such length, thickness, and 
tension, that when it is set sounding it will vibrate 
sixty-four times in a second, giving the note C 
(second leger line below the bass clef). This 
simple vibration of the string as a whole 
may be represented by the figure marked I. 
" If one could prevent any other kind of 
vibration from being set up, the sound 
would be a simple one, giving the funda- 
mental note alone. But this would be 
difficult; for the string has a natural ten- 
dency to take upon itself other motions, 
and thereby complicate the effect produced. 
In the first place it will divide its length 
into two equal parts, and each of these halves will 
set up a vibration of its own, as represented in 
figure II. with what is called a node or point of 
rest in the middle of the string. And as, by a 
well-known mathematical law, each vibration of 
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the half-string will take place in half the time 
of the main or fundamental one of the whole 
string, we shall get an additional note due to 
1 z& vibrations per second, forming the first har- 
monic, or second partial tone, an octave higher. 
Hut further, the string may also divide itself into 
three equal parts by two nodes, as in figure III., and 
each of these parts will vibrate separately in one- 
third the time of the fundamental vibration, giving 
the third partial tone a twelfth above the funda- 

Didgram to Illustrate the Compound Vibrations 
of Strings. 
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mental. Similarly the string may further divide 
itself into four. live. six. and a still greater number 
of parts, each of which will form a perfect vibration 
of itself, producing its corresponding harmonic or 
partial tone. Only the first four are shown on the 
diagram, but these are sufficient to illustrate the 
principle. The various nodes are marked with 
the letter N. 

'* Now, when a string is struck or bowed, it will 
not only vibrate as a whole, but a number of these 



subsidiary vibrations will be excited at the same 
time, and all will go on simultaneously. It would 
be hardly practicable to represent graphically the 
result of all these combined vibrations ; but the 
lower figure of the diagram is intended to show 4 he 
combination of the two simplest, i.e., the fundamen- 
tal note and its octave. 

•• We have only then to imagine a certain num- 
ber of these vibrations to be combined, varying in 
strength in the proper way, and we get at once an 
intelligible and simple idea of the nature and mode 
of production of a compound sound. 

" And it may be added that this is not mere 
speculation. Ingenious methods have been devised 
for rendering appreciable the motions of vibrating 
strings, and the compound vibrations above de- 
scribed have been actually observed and recorded. 

k - The string gives the simplest example of the 
mode of generation of a compound sound ; but the 
compound wave of the air may be equally well 
produced by other means, such as a reed, or may 
originate in the air itself, as in an organ-pipe. In 
most cases where a fundamental note is formed, 
there is the same tendency for it to be accom- 
panied by subsidiary fractional vibrations, producing 
corresponding overtones/' 

We now begin to come in sight of an answer to 
the question as to why our piano keyboard con- 
tains less than 100 out of a possible 39985 notes. 
It is evident that the first subdivision into halves 
made by any vibrating body will naturally pro- 
duce a subsidiary harmonic tone that bears a re- 
lation to the fundamental tone (which is produced 
by the back and forth motion of the body as a 
whole) represented by our octave. The second 
subdivision into thirds will produce a subsidiary 
harmonic tone bearing a relation to the fundamen- 
tal tone represented by our perfect fifth. The 
next subdivision into quarters would produce a 
subsidiary harmonic tone two octaves above the 
fundamental tone, while a further subdivision into 
fifths would produce an- 
other harmonic, a major 
third above the latter. 
These three harmonics 
sounded successively give 
us the intervals which 
may be said to constitute 
the backbone of our dia- 
tonic musical scale, and sounded simultaneously 
constitute the backbone of our modern system of 
harmony. Before proceeding to inquire as to the 
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genesis of the other intervals contained in the 
diatonic scale, let us pause to recognize the valid- 
ity of the claim which these three harmonic in- 
tervals have to a place on the piano keyboard. 

Make any fundamental sound you please, with 
any material you choose, and your ear will be 
saluted not only with the fundamental tone, but 
with its octave and fifth in varying degrees of 
strength, sometimes almost overpowered by other 
overtones, but never entirely absent. There is no 
sound in nature which does not contain the octave 
and fifth, whether it be the beating of the surf 
upon the seashore, the sighing of the wind through 
the forest, or the rolling of the thunder through the 
heavens. The blacksmith at his anvil cannot 
avoid sounding it as he works. The carpenter 
planing a pine board makes it sing this harmony. 
Roll an empty barrel down hill, and as it bumps 
along, it will voice its discontent with these in- 
tervals. The steam-engine challenges attention in 
these stentorian tones; and in short, if we were to 
prohibit every sound containing them, all nature, 
including man, would be condemned to eternal 
silence. 

With such a raison d'etre the right to a place in 
every musical scale seems assured to the intervals 
known as the octave and the fifth. The human 
ear has become so accustomed to hear them in 
every natural sound that it may be said to crave 
them. We are creatures of habit, and like what- 
ever is familiar, but shrink from things new and 
strange. This philosophical observation has a 
wide range, and applies not only to the subject 
under consideration, but to every department of 
human experience. The savage vocabulary recog- 
nizes no distinction between a " stranger " and an 
" enemy," and therefore has but one word to de- 
scribe both. A stranger is, among savages, an 
enemy, and therefore needs no separate name. 
The history of the musical scale and of the de- 
velopment of the art of music is a record of this 
natural conservatism of human nature. The un- 
cultivated ear was pleased with, and at first ac- 
cepted, only the intervals and harmonics upon 
which Mother Nature had brought it up. These 
universally familiar harmonics might well be 
called "milk for babes "; and when the child was 
offered a more liberal diet, it rebelled at first, but 
gradually accepted one after another of the strange 
dishes placed before it, until a* last they too 
became familiar, and were therefc t relished. 

Such being the fact, we may reasonably expect 



to find these two intervals included in every musi- 
cal scale, and indeed such is the case. Beginning 
with the yellow or Mongolian race, we find that the 
Chinese practically use five notes out of eleven 
theoretical intervals ; and these five correspond with 
the black keys of the piano, which constitute the 
" pentatonic scale," and include the octave, the 
fifth, and the third. In this scale may be played 
many simple melodies, such as " Annie Laurie," 
" Comin' thro' the Rye," " Killarney," and many 
old Irish and Scottish songs. Everyone likes them, 
because they satisfy the fundamental demands of 
the human ear, and do not require any special 
education or training to be readily appreciated. 
They are a part of the " milk diet " which is 
thoroughly normal and healthful for everyone, and 
especially palatable to the musically uneducated in- 
dividual of a cultivated race, and to all the indi- 
viduals of any primitive race which has not at- 
tained to a higher degree of musical culture. 

The Egyptian music seems to have been of con- 
siderable extent and variety, but its exact nature 
cannot be determined. It seems clear, however, 
that the Egyptians acknowledged the octave and 
that it was largely subdivided. 

The music of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyr- 
ians, and Phoenicians may be assumed to have 
been like that of the Egyptians, the octave being 
traced among them. 

Arabian music seems to involve extraordinary 
complications, but our octave and fifth constitute 
their most important intervals. 

The musical system in India recognizes the 
octave, the fifth, and the fourth, the latter being 
merely an inverted fifth. Their octave is divided 
theoretically into twenty-two parts ; but their practi- 
cal scale consists of seven degrees, among which 
the twenty-two intervals are unequally divided. 

The Persian music seems to have been a remote 
ancestor of our own ; the octave being divided into 
twenty-four parts, equivalent to what we would call 
quarter-tones, each interval being half our semi- 
tone. 

The early Greek music is enveloped in great 
obscurity ; but in the sixth century a great philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras, established for the art a definite 
and scientific basis, intelligible and available for 
all time. He was the first to discover the relation 
between music and mathematics, so that a sound 
could be identified by its numerical value. As 
will presently be shown, he gave us our diatonic 
scale in very nearly its present form, and may f ah iy 
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be called the Father of Musical Science. In study- 
ing the action of a vibrating string, he discovered 
that the length of the string defined its pitch, and 
that by dividing the string into two equal parts he 
produced the octave, and that two-thirds of the 
length of the original string gave the interval we 
now call the fifth. 

Again following the same principle, he next di- 
vided his string into four equal parts, and found 
that three-fourths of the length gave an interval of a 
fourth. 

He could not fail to perceive a remarkable sym- 
metry in these two arrangements : for the fifth 
reckoned upwards from the lower note of the 
octave gave the same note as the fourth reckoned 
downwards and vice versa; the fourth reckoned 
upwards gave the same note as the fifth downwards. 
Thus the octave proved to be made up of a fourth 
and a fifth added together. 

These three intervals, as settled by Pythagoras, 
have been ever since the most important intervals 
in music. 

The determination of the intervals of the fifth 
and the fourth gave a means of establishing with 
precision an interval of much smaller compass, 
namely, the difference between them. This was 
called a tone ; it furnished a means for continuing 
the subdivision of the octave according to the 
diatonic system, which is a scale characterized by 
intervals of tones and semitones. 

When Pythagoras undertook the construction 
of the diatonic scale, the Greeks had been using, 
ever since 670 B.C., two lyres, each of which had 
four strings, forming what was called a tetrachord. 
A tetrachord consisted of a semitone and two 
tones, forming, between the extremes, our interval 
of a fourth ; as, for example, in our notes E, F, G, A. 
The first string on the second lyre sounded the 
same note as the last string on the first lyre, 
thus giving A, B, G, I). This junction-note A 
was considered the most important of the whole. 
Pythagoras 's subdivision of the octave seems to 
have been made to fall in with the ancient prepos- 
sessions of the Greeks in favor of the tetrachord ; 
but instead of duplicating the junction-note A, he 
moved the second group of four strings upward a 
full tone, so that the first lyre sounded E, F, G, A, 
as before, and the second lyre sounded B, C, D, E, 
thus completing the octave, and leaving an in- 
terval of a full tone between the two lyres. As 
each tetrachord consisted of a semitone and two 
full tones, and the two tetrachords separated by a 



full tone embraced the complete octave, it follows 
that the intervals in an octave must be two semi- 
tones and five full tones. Thus, if we turn to our 
piano keyboard, we will find the eight white keys 
contained in an octave are separated by fivt black 
keys. From E to F and from B to C, which are 
not thus separated, the intervals are semitones, 
being only half as great as the full-tone intervals 
between F to B and between C to E, which are 
separated from each other by black keys. The 
relative position of these two tones and the semi- 
tone in any tetrachord was arbitrary ; any one of 
three combinations was possible ; and, as a matter 
of fact they were each used by the Dorians, Phry- 
gians, and Lydians, respectively ; according to 
Euclid thev were distinguished as follows : — 
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The first of these, namely, the Dorian tetra- 
chord, appears to have been considered the most 
orthodox, and was in the most common use. Ac- 
cording to this, the octave was divided in the 



descending scale as follows : 



From E to I)- Tone 

D " ('-Tone J First Dorian tetrachord. 

" C iv .!>— Semitone > 

" V> ■' A- Tone . . Separating the two tetra- 
chords. 
" A " G- Tone , 

" G " F- Tone | Second Dorian tetrachord. 

u F tk K- Semitone ) 



In this way the arrangement of the unequal 
intervals in the octave, as we now have it in our 
diatonic scale, was determined ; and it is important 
and somewhat startling to realize, that had either 
of the other two tetrachords been preferred as a 
basis, the semitones in our diatonic scale would 
have been shifted, and the five black keys needed 
to complete our chromatic scale, which practically 
split the full tones into halves, would have been 
disposed in the manner shown in cut on page 69. 

It will be noticed that while our diatonic scale 
has been arranged upon the basis of the Dorian 
tetrachords, the succession of sounds evoked from 
the Dorian keyboard does not coincide with either 
our major or minor modes, whereas the Lydian 
keyboard which appears to be out of joint with our 
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notions of propriety, would, when played upon, 
give us perfectly our major mode. We will shortly 
consider the cause of this apparent inconsistency ; 
at present we will confine our attention to the 
process by which Pythagoras evolved the diatonic 
scale. 



The principle of the octave being established, 
it seems obvious that by merely linking succes- 
sive octaves together the complete gamut could 
be covered. But Pythagoras preferred to adhere 
faithfully to the time-honored tetrachords, and so 
he added one above, and another below, this time 
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retaining the junction-notes as shown below. Had 
he separated the additional tetrachords from his 
newly invented octave, he would have one note 
more at the upper end of the scale than he needed 
to complete two octaves. By refusing to separate 
them he found himself one note short at the lower 
end. He was like a man in bed with a scanty 



blanket ; if he pulled it up to his chin it left his 
toes uncovered. In this quandary he cut loose 
from theory altogether, and avoided inconsistency 
by simply adding an extra note because he wanted 
to ; but to make it seem sufficiently scientific he 
gave it a long name — " Proslambanomenos," 
which means " additional." 




GREEK DIATONIC SCALE INVENTED BY PYTHAGORAS. 
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This was the enlarged system of Pythagoras, 
formed by combining four Dorian tetrachords with 
an additional note to complete the two octaves. 

Quoting again from William Pole's lectures, we 
find that " it is obvious that in this Greek series of 
notes, proved to be in use about two thousand 



years ago, we have our diatonic scale. In fact, the 
notes as given here precisely correspjnd with 
the series of natural keys of our modern organ or 
pianoforte. This can be easily accounted for. The 
organ was a Greek instrument, having keys to 
sound the various notes as with us ; and the keys 
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of the Greek organ would naturally correspond 
with the notes of the Greek scale. The organs 
afterwards introduced into churches were copied 
from the Greek ones, and our clavier instruments 
generally are descendants of the same family. 
Hence it comes that the chief keys of all these 
instruments correspond with the Greek series of 
notes ; and we thus see what a respectable pedi- 
gree may be claimed for our familiar domestic 
pianoforte, so far at least as the white keys are 
concerned. The black keys are a subsequent intro- 
duction, for purposes to be considered hereafter. 



" The Greeks gave each note in this scale an 
elaborate name. The Romans adopted the scale, 
but named the fifteen notes by their own Latin 
letters A to P, inclusive. In the sixth century 
Gregory recognizing the analogy between octaves 
of the same note, simplified the nomenclature by 
denoting the octave replicates with the same Latin 
letter, merely varying the character in which they 
were expressed. Thus, for the first octave he used 
capital letters, A B C D E F G ; for the next octave 
above, the small letters, a b c d e f g ; for the third 
octave the small letters thus, aa, bb, cc, and so on. 
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This simplification has been of immense advantage 
in the study of music. 

" At the end of the tenth century came Guido 
d'Arezzo, who is credited with three improvements 
in regard to the scale. First, he added a note one 
tone below the Pythagorean proslambanomenos, 
or Roman A, giving this note the name of the 
Greek letter (gamma) ; secondly, to facilitate the 
practice of singing at sight, he abolished the old 
tetrachord idea, and redivided the scale into series 
of six notes, or hexachords, giving to the various 
notes of each the well-known names, Ut, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La (derived from a Latin hymn to John 



the Baptist) ; and thirdly, he either invented or im- 
proved the notation of the scale on lines and 
spaces, in a manner similar to that we at present 
use. 

" As we come down to a date nearer our own 
time, we get involved in other elements which be- 
come very prominent, such as the introduction to 
a large extent of chromatic notes, the influence of 
harmonic combinations, and the indispensable con- 
dition of tonality. But the diatonic scale has re- 
mained essentially unchanged : as the series of notes 
was when Euclid described it, so it is now ; and 
as it formed the basis of the melodies of the 
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Greeks two thousand years ago, so it forms the 
basis of the tunes of the present day. 

" The above facts, explaining the origin of our 
present diatonic scale, are specially important, in- 
asmuch as they bear materially on the theoretical 
consideration of the question. 

" There is a very common, but very erroneous, 
notion prevalent as to the nature of the series of 
sounds used in modern music. Many people, and 
among them some thoughtful musicians, are dis- 
posed to believe that the succession of notes in 
our present diatonic scale is suggested directly by 
the laws of nature. It comes natural to them to 
sing the scale, and they imagine that this is the 
result of some natural instinct which prompts them 
to adopt this exact succession of notes as pecu- 
liarly pleasing and satisfactory to the ear. 

" This, however, is entirely a delusion. The 
impulse to sing the scale arises only from educa- 
tion and habit; it has been impressed upon us 
ever since we began to learn music, and everything 
we have heard or performed in our lives has con- 
duced to keep up the idea. John Stuart Mill for- 
cibly speaks of ' the magical influence of custom, 
which is not only, as the proverb says, a second 
nature, but is continually mistaken for the first.' 
And so it is here. 

" Several reasons might be urged against this 
view. One is that the tonal relations of our scale 
(on which the assumed natural argument is based) 
are quite modern. The scale itself essentially ex- 
isted for centuries before this tonality was brought 
into common use. And, further, if the series is 
closely examined, there are found (as will be 
shown hereafter) imperfections and anomalies in 
it which forbid the assumption that it can be a 
natural production. 

" Helmholtz also is strong in support of this 
opinion. He distinctly asserts that the formation 
of musical scales does not rest on natural laws, but 
is at least partly the result of aesthetical principles, 
in which the varieties of national and individual 
choice begin to appear. 

" To prove the natural origin ox the scale, it 
would be necessary to show that some untaught 
person would be led to sing it by his untutored 
power alone, and this is certainly what no human 
being ever did or could do. It is exceedingly 
improbable that the interval of the tone, on which 
the diatonic system is based, can ever have pre- 
sented itself naturally to any human mind. It is 
very doubtful whether any person uninstructed in 



the modern system of music could sing a tone by 
the prompting of his ear alone. We are by edu- 
cation and long custom in the habit of singing the 
major tone progression, say from C to D, without 
difficulty ; but it would be scarcely possible to get 
it perfectly in tune without imagining the harmony 
of the connecting note G. To prove this, let any 
one try to sing, without an instrument, a series of 
consecutive whole tones, say C, D, E, F$, Gjf, A$, 
Bjf ; in which he can get no aid from the idea of 
harmony, and see where he will get to at the end. 
Indeed, even theoretically, this interval is so in- 
determinate that it is given two different values, 
according to the different circumstances in which 
it is used ; and the minor tone would be more 
difficult to sing correctly than the major one. 

u The semitone, which is also an essential part 
of our diatonic scale, is still more unlikely to be 
suggested naturally. It is more indeterminate 
than the tone, as it has theoretically several differ- 
ent values. And with all our education, theoret- 
ical and practical, in the present day, there is 
considerable dissension among musicians as to the 
exact points where the semitones should lie. 

"It is very probable that, in those cases where 
primitive nations have been thought to use dia- 
tonic successions, this impression must have been 
more imaginary than real, prompted by the erro- 
neous assumption that the sounds ought to corre- 
spond with our scale. 

"And again, in the case of the Greek tetrachord 
that existed before Pythagoras, there appears on 
sufficient proof that the succession of sounds was 
of a truly diatonic nature. It was most probably 
Pythagoras who first molded them accurately 
into that form. 

" But, although one must admit that the dia- 
tonic scale is not, in its entirety, the result of any 
natural necessity, we must not fall into the other 
extreme of supposing that the succession of sounds 
is entirely empirical and arbitrary. It contains 
some points that are in accordance with natural 
laws; and we may briefly examine the diatonic 
scale, as formed by the Greeks, to see how far 
physical principles have been concerned in its 
formation, and how much is due to aesthetical 
choice. 

" And here we must be careful to avoid an 
error that our modern associations might easily 
lead us to fall into, i.e., deducing all the notes of 
the scale from harmonic relations. Such a pro- 
cess is applicable enough in the present state of 
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knowledge, as will be shown hereafter. But, as 
has been justly remarked, scales existed long be- 
fore there was any such knowledge of harmony as 
we at present possess ; and it is clear that in an- 
cient times, when nothing but simple melody was 
practiced, the scale could not have been con- 
structed so as to suit the conditions of a system, 
the very idea of which did not arise till a thousand 
years later. 

" The same thing may occur in regard to our 
modern idea of tonality. The diatonic scale seems 
to fit in so well, with what we think right in our 
tonal requirements, cadences, modulations, and so 
on, that many good musicians have been led to 
imagine that its natural fitness for such purposes 
has led to its adoption. But here, again, it must 
be remembered that our prominent idea of tonality 
is quite modern. The Greeks had no idea of a 
key or keynote at all analogous to ours, and hence 
the diatonic scale could not have been fashioned 
by them to suit the inventions of a far-distant 
future. It is clear the scale must be judged of 
simply by its own inherent form without any 
adventitious aids. 

''Considering the very simple state of music at 
the time the scale was formed, where are we to 
look for the influences that could have prompted 
the ear to fix on certain points and divisions of a 
scale for melodic sounds ? 

lt Clearly there was but one source available, 
namely, the nature of the sounds themselves. 

" Is there, then, anything in the nature of musi- 
cal sounds which should lead to the definition of 
points in a musical scale ? Helmholtz has given 
an elaborate answer to the question, which may be 
simplified as follows : — 

41 The most important feature of the scale is the 
prominence in it of the interval of the octave : it 
consists of a number of similar cycles, each an 
octave in compass, and every note has its repli- 
cates in octaves above and below. Helmholtz be- 
lieves that the use of the octave was suggested by 
the octave harmonics being heard in compound 
sounds. He says when any melody was executed 
on an instrument of a good quality of tone, such as 
the human voice, the hearer must have heard not 
only the fundamental notes, but also the harmonic 
octaves above them, these being the strongest and 
most prominent of the various harmonics forming 
the compound tone. Hence voices would be led 
to sing in octaves to each other, and it would be 
recognized that the upper sounds were only imita- 



tions of what the lower ones would produce when 
heard alone. This, he thinks, would lead to the 
establishment of the octave as the most positive 
and important interval of melody. 

fck This explanation is reasonable, and the fact of 
a natural prompting to sing in octaves is corrobo- 
rated by common experience. If a melody is sung 
by a male voice, or played on a bass or baritone 
instrument, a female or a boy with a tolerable 
musical ear, even if untaught, will have no hesita- 
tion in imitating the melody an octave higher ; in 
fact, so great is the resemblance between the two 
that many people think they are alike, not appre- 
ciating the octave interval between the two series 
of sounds. 

u This division into octaves is found to have pre- 
vailed universally in all countries and ages where 
music has been reduced to any kind of rule. 

u We next, however, come to a more difficult 
problem, namely, the subdivision of the octave ; 
and this in respect the first feature that strikes us, 
in regard to the diatonic scale, is the irregularity 
of the division. It is certainly a question that re- 
quires consideration, why the most natural mode of 
equal and uniform divisions was departed from in 
this case? 

k> The answer, no doubt, is, that uniform divis- 
ions would not have been easily appreciable by 
the ear. It would be very difficult for any unaided 
voice to divide an octave into a number of equal 
parts. The ear would have no guide at what point 
to hit the division. Hence it is much preferable 
to search for some dividing-point in regard to 
which some ear-guide can be found ; and Helm- 
holtz decides that there is such a point, namely, 
at the interval of the fifth. He points out that in 
compound sounds the harmonic most prominent 
after the octave is the twelfth; which forms, with 
the octave, an interval of a fifth, and is therefore 
capable of suggesting the interval of the fifth to 
the ear. He remarks, in corroboration, ' This is 
the reason why unpractised singers, when they 
wish to join in the chorus to a song that does not 
suit the compass of their voice, often take a fifth 
to it. This is a very evident proof that the un- 
cultivated ear regards repetition in the fifth as 
natural.' 

4i When, therefore, Pythagoras found that this 
interval of the fifth dictated by nature was given 
by the next simple division of the string to that of 
the octave, — namely, by dividing it into three 
parts, — he could not fail to see the appropriate- 
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ness of confirming the fifth as the second standard 
interval, and it served as a very convenient point 
for commencing the subdivision of the octave. 

" The division of musical sounds, first into cycles 
of octaves, and then with a lesser subdivision by 
fifths, appears to have been not peculiar to the 
Greeks, but to have been adopted by almost all 
nations who had any pretension to systems of 
music. And this corroborates the idea of these 
guiding-points being dictated by nature. 

" The next step in the subdivision of the octave 
is the determination of the fourth. This stands in 
a somewhat different category, as the natural har- 
monics give no suggestion of a fourth above the 
fundamental. The origin of this point in the divis- 
ion is therefore more artificial, but still it may be 
easily accounted for on simple principles. 

" When the interval of the fifth is once fixed in 
the mind, there is no difficulty in applying it down- 
wards as well as upwards ; and if we suppose a 
fifth measured downwards from the top note of the 
octave we get a point which is a fourth distant 
from the bottom note. In fact, the fifth and the 
fourth are complementary to each other, and the 
fourth can be easily inferred when the fifth is de- 
termined. 

" Pythagoras found that this new interval was 
given by three-fourths the length of the string; and 
although the point was not dictated by his ear, 
like the fifth, he had no difficulty in fixing the 
fourth as a second convenient subdivision of the 
octave scale, so dividing it into two symmetrical 
tetrachords, as already explained. There is a tra- 
dition that the most ancient of all the Greek lyres 
had four strings, tuned according to the four notes 
obtained in this way, i.e., c-f g-c. And if so Pythag- 
oras was anticipated in his main divisions of the 
scale. 

" It appears to have been a result of the investi- 
gations of Pythagoras that the Greeks, although 
they may not have used combinations of notes 
analogous to our harmony, did acquire some notion 
of the harmonic relations of the principal consonant 
intervals; for Euclid alludes to the consonant blend- 
ing of a higher with a lower tone in the three cases 
of the octave, the fifth, and the fourth, as distin- 
guished from all other intervals. 

" It remains to consider the minor subdivisions. 
The two gaps of the fourth were too large ; in order 
to make melody, more notes were wanting, and the 
gaps had to be filled up in some way. 

"But here no natural guide was found to direct 



the ear what intermediate notes to choose, and all 
farther was left to be settled by purely arbitrary 
means. For this reason many variations have 
been used in the subordinate divisions. 

"We have already seen how Pythagoras filled 
them in, namely, by the application of his artificial 
interval of the tone; and as a matter of theory, 
there is nothing more to be said on the matter, so 
far as his scale is concerned. 

" The origin and nature of our diatonic scale, so 
far as the succession of its intervals is concerned, 
is thus made clear ; but this is not sufficient, for we 
have yet to notice a peculiar feature which is 
essential to its modern application. We do not 
use the series of sounds indiscriminately, but treat 
them in a certain form of combination. We select 
one of the seven notes of which the diatonic scale 
is composed (for the entire series, whatever its 
extent, may be assumed to consist only of octave 
replicates of seven sounds), and we invest this note 
with a special significance, making all the other 
six subservient to it, under mutual relations, which 
are of much importance in the structure of modern 
music. This selected note is called the keynote or 
tonic, and the system of relations that hangs upon 
it is called tonality. 

"In investigating this feature of music, our first 
step must be to search for any element in the 
Greek system which had an analogy to it, or which 
may be considered to have been instrumental to 
its introduction. And we find such an element in 
what are called the Greek modes. 

" In the best times of Greece, song was usually 
accompanied by an eight-stringed lyre, which em- 
braced the compass of an octave ; i.e., the highest 
and lowest strings sounded the same note an 
octave apart. Then came the question, how the 
intermediate six notes should be arranged ? For, 
adhering to the diatonic progression of intervals, a 
little consideration will show that the notes might, 
by putting the hemitones in different positions, be 
arranged in seven different ways. 

" Thus, representing the interval of a tone by T, 
and that of a hemitone by H, we might have the 
seven intervals between the extreme notes ar- 
ranged in either of the following ways : — 

i. II T T II TTT 

2. T T II T T T II 

3. T II T T T II T 

4. II T T T II T T 

5. TTT II T T II 

6. T T II T T II T 

7. T II T T II T T 
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"We are familiar enough in the present day 
with these varieties of arrangement of notes in 
diatonic succession within the octave, which are 
called modes. Everybody who has had to do with 
ancient ecclesiastical music must be acquainted 
with the several varieties of ' church modes/ which 
correspond in their nature with those now under 
consideration. And not only so, but we have, 
in modern music, two ' modes ' of the same kind, 
the major mode and the minor mode ; the distinc- 
tion between which consists in a different arrange- 
ment of tones and semitones in the octave scale. 
These latter may be at once identified with two of 
the varieties in the above table, our major mode 
being No. 2, and our minor mode (in its natural or 
descending form) being No. 7. Hence we are 



justified, according to the nomenclature which has 
been in use ever since the days of Ambrose and 
Gregory, in speaking of the seven different arrange- 
ments shown in the table as so many different 
modes, according to any of which the diatonic 
octave lyre might be tuned. 



No. 1 was 


termed Mixo-Lydian. 


3 

" 4 


1 Lydian. 
' Phrygian. 
' Dorian. 


" 5 
» 6 

" 7 


' Hypo-Lydian. 
' Hypo-Phrygian 
' Hypo-Dorian. 



" The last of these was the most common. It 
had in ancient art an importance analogous to that 
which the major scale has acquired in modern 
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music ; and ultimately it became the only one 
used. 

" The names of the octave-forms subsequently 
underwent alteration, and at a later period lost 
their original import, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained. 

" It was customary for writers to illustrate the 
nature of the variations in the modes by a refer- 
ence to the complete diatonic scale ; for by putting 
the extreme notes of the octave in suitable places, 
it is possible to embrace portions of the scale be- 
tween them which shall represent every variety of 
octave-form. 

" The above diagram shows how this is done, 
and gives the name attached to each mode. 
E. 6 



" It must not, however, be inferred from this 
diagram that the several modes were necessarily 
taken at the pitches there given ; they might be 
taken at any pitch. 

" We may now go a step farther. 

" Taking the eight notes of any one of the 
Greek octave forms (or rather the seven notes, for 
the upper one is only a repetition of the lowest 
one), the question may naturally arise, Were all 
these notes of equal importance, or was there any 
one in particular that might be distinguished as 
the principal one ? 

" This question is suggested by the great promi- 
nence and importance of the keynote in our present 
musical system. It is natural to ask whether any 
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such idea existed in the old music, and, if not, 
when and how it came into vogue ? 

" In regard to the Greek music, we find a special 
importance given to the middle string. Aristotle 
describes it as influencing the intonation of the 
other strings, and adds that in all good composi- 
tions it was used the most frequently. It then 
becomes a question, what position the mese occu- 
pied in the modal scale or octave form. Westphal 
infers, from passages of Ptolemy, that it was always 
the fourth above the lower note ; and he founds 
on this some ingenious speculations as to the con- 
struction of melodies and their harmonic treatment. 
Other writers give a special importance to the 
lower note itself, in which they believe it was 
customary to cause every composition to end. 
But there are no positive data on these points, 
and therefore we must be content to consider the 
information in regard to the prominence of any 
one note in the Greek music as vague and ob- 
scure. 

" In the early ecclesiastical music, the reference 
to a principal note in the scale becomes somewhat 
more definite. In regard to the four original 
' authentic ' modes or scales of Ambrose, we find 
the rule clearly established that melodies in which 
they were used should end on the lowest note of 
the scale. Hence this note became the important 
one, a sort of tonic to a certain extent analogous 
to ours ; and in all probability this was the first 
dawning of our present tonal system." 

Bearing in mind that in a series of eight con- 
secutive notes, if the lowest note is regarded as the 
fundamental or tonic, and if the intervals of the 
fifth and the fourth are to be perfectly maintained in 
relation to same, it will be seen that whenever the 
semitones are placed so that this is impracticable, 
the mode fails to fulfill the requirements of modern 
tonality. The Mixo-Lydian mode (No. i) has an 
imperfect fifth, and the Hypo-Lydian (No. 5) an 
imperfect fourth ; so both give imperfect results, 
and therefore became obsolete as soon as tonality 
began to assume importance. The remaining five 
modes may all be considered good and proper 
tonal scales, as they permit of sounding the octave, 
the fifth, and the fourth. But three of them have 
become obsolete, because they were not so well 
suited to the requirements of modern harmony as 
the remaining two. On the principle of " the 
survival of the fittest," the Hypo-Dorian (No. 7) 
and the Lydian (No. 2) lived on, while Phrygian 
(No. 3), Dorian (No. 4), and Hypo-Phrygian (No. 6) 



succumbed. And thus it is that while the Dorian 
(No. 4) gave birth to our diatonic scale, and left 
its impress on our keyboard, it could not compete 
with Lydian (No. 2), which " appears to be out of 
joint with our notions of propriety." (See p. 68). 
Indeed, this same Lydian mode, which is now our 
modern major mode, has a very disreputable rec- 
ord. It was taken possession of by the Trouba- 
dours of the Middle Ages, and identified by them 
with unsavory suggestion, so that it was held in 
contempt by the churchmen, who called it the 
modus lascivous, or wanton mode. Yet when tested 
by the requirements of harmony, it proved itself 
to be the most useful of all, and for the last 
two centuries the greater part of our modern 
music has been written in this mode. We have 
here an example of plebeian merit, winning its way 
against patrician incompetency. 

The modern minor mode corresponds to the 
Hypo-Dorian (No. 7), and was formerly used in 
secular music and particularly for national or 
popular melodies. The old church modes (Nos. 
3, 4, 5, and 6) have all been consigned to oblivion, 
and the religious music of to-day is written in the 
two modes which were formerly regarded as 
either secular or immoral. This is a fact which 
should be pondered upon by those who believe 
certain forms of music to be intrinsically sacred or 
profane. 

Quoting again from William Pole, we find that: 
" Along with the harmonic element came in a much 
more perfect establishment of the predominant 
importance of the fundamental note of the scale, or 
tonic as it came to be called. Compositions 
were not only made to end in it, but the harmonies 
were so arranged as to have continual reference to 
it, and so to keep it constantly in the mind as a 
sort of standard to control and regulate the whole. 
The influence of this principle became more and 
more prominent, until in the last century it became 
firmly established as one of the most essential 
elements of musical composition. It is difficult 
now for ordinary musicians to conceive even the 
slightest musical phrase otherwise than as identi- 
fied with a particular key. 

ki One of the best English writers on music, Mr. 
Hullah, has paid much attention to the history of 
this feature. He estimates that the old form of 
tonality, that of the modes of the church, copied 
from the Greeks, was in vogue till about 1600; 
that then came about one hundred and fifty years 
of transition, during which the feeling for harmony 
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was gradually acting in the transmutation of the 
old system and the preparation of the new; so 
that it was not till about the death of Handel or 
the birth of Mozart that the modern tonality took 
firm root, and became established as we now 
have it. 

"It is strange to think that a feature which we 
now deem one of the most positive necessities of 
music should be only about a century old; but 
this is only another warning how careful we ought 
to be not to be misled, in arguing about the theory 
of music, by modern habit and education. 

" It is doubtful whether the imperative adoption 
of modern tonality is an unmixed good, for it 
cages us in a somewhat narrow circle. Even the 
minor mode we do not give its full scope, for in 
some respects it is altered to assimilate it to the 
major. 



" The following remarks by Hauptmann on this 
point are worth quoting : — 

" ' Many of the choruses in " Israel in Egypt " acquire an 
entirely peculiar coloring through the old modes in which 
they are more or less strictly written. We have already 
discussed how often, in modern music, the boasted richness 
of harmony is confined to the poverty of two chords, the 
tonic and dominant, which, notwithstanding all modulation 
into far-removed keys, only reappear transposed; whereas 
Bach, while remaining in one key, can find material enough 
to develop the richest variety by using not only these two, 
but all harmonies that lie in the scale. Something similar 
appears to me to exist in the distinctions between our mod- 
ern major and minor and the old modes ; the former lead to 
mere transpositions of one and the same series of notes, 
whereas the latter are, by 'the difference in the steps 
of their scales entirely distinct from each other, and have 
each consequently a decidedly marked character. Handel 
has taken advantage of this — the chorus No. n being en- 
tirely Phrygian, No. 21 being mostly Dorian, so far as the 
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treatment of the scale is concerned. This sort of thing 
ought not to be thrown aside as useless lumber ; it might do 
good service in opposition to the insipid sentimentality of 
modern taste; it tends to enforce strength and power.' 

" It is by no means impossible that composers 
of genius might some day open for themselves a 
considerable field for novelty and originality by 
shaking off the trammels of our restricted modern 
tonality; and that they might find scope for the 
development of the art in some kind of return to 
the principles of the ancient forms, which at pres- 
ent are only looked down upon as obsolete rem- 
nants of a barbarous age." 

Returning once more to the first question as 
to why the intervals in the modern diatonic scale 
are placed just as they are, we find that so 
far as the octave, fifth, fourth and second are con- 
cerned, they correspond precisely with the Pytha- 
gorian scale. The subdivision of the octave in 
the Greek scale was made by simply dividing its 
logarithmic value into five tones, each having a 
value equal to the difference between a fifth and 



a fourth, and then dividing what remains equally 
between two hemitones. This subdivision is 
closely followed by the modern diatonic scale, 
but there is a difference caused by the require- 
ments of tonality and harmony. Were it not for 
this, our diatonic scale would, no doubt, be identi- 
cal with the Lydian mode of the Greek diatonic 
scale. The above diagram compares the two 
scales, and marks the differences between them. 

Thus it will be seen that the pitch of the third 
has been lowered four vibrations per second, mak- 
ing it three hundred and 
twenty, which coincides 
exactly with the over-tone 
produced by the fifth har- 
monic of a fundamental 
note two octaves below 
the first note in the above 
scale, — thus, 

Again, the sixth has been lowered from 432 to 
426.7 vibrations per second, and the seventh from 
486 to 480 vibrations per second. 
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The fifteenth harmonic of this same fundamental 
note has a vibratory rate of nine hundred and 
sixty per second, and is therefore exactly an 
octave above the seventh in question (480 X 2 = 
960.) Thus two of these three changes serve to 
bring the scale into direct harmonic relation with 
the tonic or keynote. The only note which fails to 
thus fall into line is the sixth, which does not 
coincide exactly with any over-tone, although it 
comes fairly close to the thirteenth harmonic. 
Its position in the scale, like that of the others, 
is governed by the following rule : — 

Every note in the scale must have, as far as possi- 
ble, concordant harmonic relations to other notes ; and 
in determining these, the relations of the tonic or key- 
note are the more important. 

If we compare these harmonic relations, we 
shall find them properly consonant, thus : — 



C to E is a true major third 
C to F is a perfect fourth 
C to G is a perfect fifth 
C to A is a true major sixth 
C to C is a perfect octave 
D to G is a perfect fourth 
I) to B is a true major sixth 
E to G is a true minor third 



E to A is a perfect fourth 
E to B is a perfect fifth 
E to C is a true minor sixth 
F to A is a true major third 
F to C is a perfect fifth 
G to B is a true major third 
G to C is a perfect fourth 
A to C is a true minor third 



Had we adhered to the Greek diatonic scale, in- 
stead of getting these sixteen perfectly consonant 
harmonic combinations, we would have been 
obliged to get along with less than half this 
number. 

But even with this improvement we do not get 
perfection. For example, from D to A does not 
give us a perfect fifth, being perceptibly flat. If 
we were to undertake to cure this by raising the 
A, we would throw it out of tune for the subdomi- 
nant chord, F A C ; or should we lower the D, 
that would spoil the dominant chord, G B D. 

Again, from D to F ought to be a true minor 
third ; but it sounds flat by one-fifth a semitone, 
and we cannot raise it without making trouble 
elsewhere. 

In both these cases it has been a choice of evils, 
and in each case the lesser evil remains. The 
fact is that no instrument having seven fixed notes 
in the scale can be always in time for sounding all 
the possible harmonic relations which the seven 
notes bear to each other. To accomplish this Ave 
must have some of the notes variable in position, or 
we must have three alternative notes for I), F, and 
A to cover their dual relation to the other notes. 



These imperfections tend to confirm the state- 
ment that the diatonic scale is conventional and 
artificial, and not a natural product. It lends it- 
self easily to certain naturally harmonious and 
agreeable combinations of tones, but it is essen- 
tially imperfect by its very nature and construc- 
tion. 

Thus far , we have considered only the diatonic 
scale as represented by the white keys of the 
piano, but there still remain the five black keys 
to account for and explain. These, in combina- 
tion with the white notes, form the " chromatic 
scale." They fulfill a double office in our musical 
system. Their first and most important use is for 
the purpose of modulation necessitated by the de- 
mands of tonality. In order to play the scale of 
the major mode in any key, it is evident that we 
shall need either to shift the positions of the 
semitones, or to provide new notes to take the 
place of those omitted. As the positions cannot 
be shifted, we are compelled to add the new notes. 
Thus, if we commence the scale on G, we shall have 
no use for the white key F ; but we shall need a 
note between F and upper G to get the interval 
of a semitone, which the major mode invariably de- 
mands at this point in the scale. Or if we begin 
the scale on D, we shall not need to use the white 
keys F and C, but in their place must provide new 
keys, giving semitones between C and D and be- 
tween F and G. By the time we have provided 
a sufficient number of additional notes to enable 
us to place the semitones wherever they are re- 
quired, in order to exactly maintain the intervals 
by which these sixteen perfectly consonant har- 
monic combinations may be sounded in any desired 
key, we shall find ourselves, like the old woman 
who lived in the shoe, with so many little ones to 
provide for, that we shall have gotten as far 
as puzzled. Familiarity with the manual of the 
piano leads us to think that the black key be- 
tween two white keys is the sharp of the note 
below it and the flat of the note above it. Now, 
although a black key is used as a flat or a sharp, 
according to circumstances, this is because, to 
avoid fearful complexity, we have decided to 
sacrifice pure and correct intonation for the sake 
of mechanical simplicity. Were it not for this 
sacrifice, we would have to add ten instead of 
five black keys to the white octave. But even 
after shouldering this burden, we would find i{ 
necessary, in order to get perfectly just intonation 
in all the keys, to have many of the seventeen 
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different notes thus comprising the octave in 
duplicate and triplicate. Under these circum- 
stances, it has seemed expedient to force some 
sort of a compromise by means of which one key 
may be compelled to fulfill the office of two or 
more. This has resulted in what is called the 
modern scale of equal temperament, and consists 
in simply dividing the octave into twelve equal 
semitones. It was familiar to the Greeks ; but its 
modern use began about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when it was introduced by Adrien 
Willaert, a Belgian composer. The accompany- 
ing table shows how this compromise has thrown 
every note in the scale out of its proper place, 
except the octave interval. Even the sacred 
" fifth " has dropped four-fifths of one vibration, 
and the " fourth " has gained four-tenths of one 



vibration. These intervals have suffered the 
least, but in some cases three or four vibra- 
tions per second have been borrowed from Peter 
to pay Paul. 

There is but one justification for this scale of 
equal temperament, and that is necessity. If keyed 
instruments are to be employed, it will be practi- 
cally impossible to manipulate all the keys that 
must be added in order to preserve the fine dis- 
tinctions of tone between the notes in their variable 
harmonic relation. With stringed instruments and 
in vocal music these distinctions can, and should 
be, preserved, — as, indeed, they are by fine per- 
formers. 

Having now answered the question as to why 
the tones which have found a place in our musical 
scale are thus honored, we will proceed to consider 
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briefly the manner in which they are used to pro- 
duce music. 

The first essential for all music, whether it be 
crude and simple, as we find it among barbaric 
races, or refined and complex as among the most 
cultivated modern musicians, is rhythm. The sav- 
age beating his tom-tom makes no attempt at 
either melody or harmony, but he has taken the 
first step in a musical education that leads to the 
conductor's desk in a symphony orchestra. The 
natural law which governs this phase of our subject 
is very far reaching. It has to do not only with 
music, but with every department of human knowl- 
edge and experience. It is one of the primary 
and fundamental laws of the universe, Herbert 
Spencer, in his " Synthetic Philosophy," demon- 
strates that one of the " First Principles " in the 



law of Evolution is the " Rhythm of Motion." The 
stars in the heavens, the waves of the sea, the wind, 
the rain, sound, light, heat, electrical action, animal 
energy, human thought and feeling, all have a 
rhythmical action. Nothing moves in a simple 
straight line, but it has an undulatory motion more 
or less complex. He says, " Music in still more 
various ways exemplifies the law. There are re- 
curring bars in which there is a primary and a sec- 
ondary beat. There is the alternate increase and 
decrease of muscular strain, implied by ascents and 
descents to the higher and lower notes — ascents 
and descents composed of smaller waves breaking 
the rises and falls of the larger ones, in a mode pe- 
culiar to each melody. . And then we have, further, 
the alternation of piano and forte passages. That 
these several kinds of rhythm, characterizing aes- 
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thetic expression, are not, in the common sense of 
the word, artificial, but are intenser forms of an 
undulatory movement habitually generated by feel- 
ing in its bodily discharge, is shown by the fact 
that they are all traceable in ordinary speech, 
which in every sentence has its primary and sec- 
ondary emphases, and its cadence containing a 
chief rise and fall complicated with subordinated 
rises and falls ; and which is accompanied by a 
more or less oscillatory action of the limbs when 
the emotion is great. Still longer undulations may 
be observed by every one, in himself and in others, 
on occasions of extreme pleasure or extreme pain. 
Note, in the first place, that pain, having its origin 
in bodily disorder, is nearly always perceptibly 
rhythmical. During hours in which it never actu- 
ally ceases, it has variations of intensity — fits or 
paroxysms ; and then after these hours of suffer- 
ing there usually come hours of comparative ease. 
Moral pain has the like smaller and larger waves. 
One possessed by intense grief does not utter con- 
tinuous moans, or shed tears with equable rapidity ; 
but these signs of passion come in recurring bursts. 
Then after a time, during which such stronger and 
weaker waves of emotion alternate, there comes 
a calm — a time of comparative deadness ; to 
which again succeeds another interval, when dull 
sorrow rises afresh into acute anguish, with its 
series of paroxysms. Similarly in great delight, 
especially as manifested by children who have its 
display less under control, there are visible varia- 
tions in the intensity of feeling shown, — fits of 
laughter and dancing about, separated by pauses, 
in which smiles, and other slight manifestations of 
pleasure, suffice to discharge the lessened excite- 
ment. Nor are there wanting evidences of mental 
undulations greater in length than any of these — 
undulations which take weeks or months or years, 
to complete themselves. We continually hear of 
moods which recur at intervals. Very many per- 
sons have their epochs of vivacity and depression. 
There are periods of industry following periods of 
idleness ; and times at which particular subjects or 
tastes are cultivated with zeal, alternating with 
times at which they are neglected. Respecting 
which slow oscillations, the only qualification to be 
made is, that being affected by numerous influ- 
ences, they are comparatively irregular." 

Now, if we remember that music, like speech or 
dancing, is but one of the methods by which we 
express our emotions, and that our emotions them- 
selves are rhythmical, it becomes evident that 



music, poetry, and dancing must keep time with 
the feelings they seek to express. The simpler 
the emotion, the more regular and well-defined will 
be the rhythm in which it is expressed. The ani- 
mal vitality which prompts the thoughtless dance 
requires nothing more than the rhythmical beating 
of a tom-tom. As dancing develops to a finer 
art, it demands subdivisions of the rhythm, and 
eventually becomes a symmetrical structure. When 
the element of sentiment is introduced, this struc- 
ture becomes more complex, as, for instance, the 
dreamy waltz. Rising still higher, the human 
heart finds expression for its hopes and fears, joy 
and anguish, triumph and despair, in a multitude 
of musical forms, in each of which the rhythm of 
the feeling finds its proper expression in the 
rhythm of the music which, to be most effective, 
must " beat time " in unison with it. Compare 
the simple rhythm of a polka with the wonderfully 
complex rhythm of a symphonic poem ; the former 
is the expression of a very simple state of feeling, 
and can be fully expressed by a simple rhythm. 
The latter is the expression of a tumult of feelings 
which surge, and sway each other, until they seem 
to almost lose their rhythmical action ; but the 
music which can give them voice will, under all 
the superficial confusion, obey the law of rhythm 
which controls their action. 

Thus is it that our musical scale must be used 
rhythmically ; and the mathematical divisions into 
simple and compound, common and triple time, 
with all the terms relating to speed and emphasis, 
are merely the outward rhythmical expression of 
the inward rhythmical emotion to which the com- 
poser seeks to give a voice. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the same law 
which requires music to be rhythmical determines 
the form of every composition. The grand sweep 
of a symphony, like the majestic swell of the 
ocean, obeys the same law of rhythm that controls 
both the simplest phrase of the one and the small- 
est ripple of the other. The mental undulations 
of which Herbert Spencer speaks, that require 
" long periods in which to complete themselves," 
find expression in the aggregation of simple 
rhythms, which, being compounded and otherwise 
elaborated, are interwrought and unified into a 
structure that, as a whole, gives expression to the 
complet ; mental state. Thus, to put the matter in 
a nutshell music beats time in synchronism with 
human emotion, which is rhythmical, and therefore 
music must itself be rhythmical. We do not dance 
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because the music is rhythmical, but the music is 
rhythmical because we dance. 

Let us return to our friend the savage beating 
his tom-tom, who will perhaps at times long for 
something more soul-satisfying than the rhythmical 
monotones thus evoked, and watch his next step 
in musical culture. His companion has a tom-tom 
also; and neither of the two instruments being 
tuned, they of course differ in pitch. At first this 
may go unnoticed ; but finally, when the interval be- 
tween them happens *-.": be a fifth or an octave, the 
performers smile expansively, for they recognize a 
familiar sound which pleases them because it is 
familiar. These intervals are the lullabys with 
which Mother Nature sings her wild children to 
sleep ; but without knowing why they are thus 
affected, they decide that a pair of tom-toms thus 
attuned are better than one. In course of time they 
improve the tone of their instruments, and increase 
their number until they have five, capable of sound- 
ing the pentatonic scale corresponding with the black 
keys of our piano-forte. Thus equipped they com- 
mence playing tunes or melodies, some of which 
have enormous popularity, while others give no 
pleasure to anyone ; and indeed an occasional suc- 
cession of these five tones is produced which 
causes the auditors to nervously finger their toma- 
hawks. Now it is merely a question of the pos- 
sible combination for five definite tones sounded 
in rhythmic succession. Why should one tune dif- 
fer from another in glory ? Why should one please, 
another prove indifferent, and a third offend ? 
These questions have been often asked and debated 
upon, but no one has answered them satisfactorily. 
Sir George Airy, in his work on sound, hazards 
an opinion that " the same ratios of vibration 
which, when combined, conduce to pleasing har- 
mony, may, when existing between consecutive 
notes, be also pleasing in melody." This is no 
doubt true so far as it goes, but it fails to account 
for many pleasing melodies where this ratio does 
not appear. Helmholtz says, " The aesthetic 
analysis of complete musical works of art, and the 
comprehension of the reasons of their beauty, en- 
counter apparently invincible obstacles at almost 
every point." The subject is no doubt a difficult 
one, and yet the most potent cause for these differ- 
ences seems to have been entirely overlooked. 
We have seen that the human ear welcomes the 
sounds to which it has been attuned by nature. 
The natural harmonics are grateful because the ear 
has, so to speak, been molded by evolution to fit 



them. The earliest melodies must have been con- 
fined to these harmonics ; and the extension of the 
pentatonic scale, by the addition of a second and 
sixth to the harmonic intervals of octave, third and 
fifth, was probably regarded at first as a disagree- 
able innovation. But tastes are acquired by inno- 
vation, and confirmed by habit, until they become 
inbred ; and with persistent and long-continued 
schooling the ear may be molded to fit any succes- 
sion of musical intervals, however disagreeable 
they may seem on the first hearing." " We first 
endure, then pity, then embrace." We are pleased 
with what is familiar, and shrink from things new 
and strange, but are continually enlarging our ac- 
quaintance. 

Now let us see if this fact, that we are pleased 
with sounds to which we have become accustomed, 
will help us to explain why some melodies are 
pleasing, and others indifferent or displeasing. 
Why does not the same rule apply equally to 
musical intervals forming the scale and to musical 
intervals as they follow successively in a melody. 
In both cases we like to hear familiar sounds, 
whether they be scales or tunes ; and we shrink 
from combinations new and strange in either case. 
A melody when analyzed will be found to consist 
of certain intervals or short phrases that may be 
brought together in different combinations, so as 
to form a great variety of tunes, just as words are 
used to form a sentence. So far as we are ac- 
quainted with the words thus spelled, they please 
the eye when we see them on the printed page ; 
but we shrink from a word we never saw before — 
say for instance the word XYSTER, which is in the 
dictionary, and will seem less ugly after you have 
used it a few thousand times, and added it to your 
daily vocabulary. Whenever a " taking " melody 
is produced, it will be found that it is composed of 
familiar phrases. It is a common trick for the 
writer of popular songs to appropriate certain 
phrases which have won their way to public favor, 
and by a slight change in rhythm, key, and tempo, 
palm them off on an unsuspecting public as some- 
thing new. In this way, " Where Art Thou Now 
My Beloved " is served up as " The Mulligan 
Guards," and a long list of such successful resur- 
rections might be given. This is sometimes done 
deliberately, but usually the composer is innocent 
of any intent to purloin. He merely uses the 
strains that are floating about through his mind — 
the flotsam and jetsam which have drifted in from 
the great sea of melody beyond the bar. So long 
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as the composer confines himself to making new 
melodies out of old phrases which the public have 
accepted with favor, he will not offend ; but let him 
invent some phrase which has not been thus 
stamped with the seal of public approval, and he 
will meet with a cold reception. If he can suc- 
ceed in making the public listen to it often enough, 
under conditions which are generally agreeable, the 
new phrase will eventually be added to the general 
stock of pleasing phrases, and reappear in many 
" new " melodies by other composers. But if the 
conditions are not generally agreeable his new 
phrase will not survive, for it is by the law of associ- 
ation of ideas that musical phrases, like colors and 
odors, derive their powers to please. Tennyson 
puts the question thus : 

" Who can tell 
Why to smell 

The violet, recalls the dewy prime 
Of youth and buried time ? 
The cause is nowhere found in rhyme." 

The cause may be discovered by philosophy, 
however ; for such suggestions are probably due to 
the association of ideas inherited from past gener- 
ations. The savage running about the woods, and 
painting himself blue, might smell violets till they 
withered, and no thought " of youth and buried 
time " would ever occur to him. The freshness 
and fragrance of the violet are associated in our 
minds with youth, because they have for genera- 
tions been a favorite flower with our young people, 
and are associated in our minds with occasions 
when youth and innocence held sway. Again, by 
the association of ideas the youth of the individual 
suggests the youth of the race, and this cannot be 
thought of without thinking of " buried time." 
Who can smell an orange blossom without thinking 
of a wedding, or a tube-rose without the suggestion 
of a funeral. But if orange blossoms had always 
been laid upon the coffin, and tube-roses intwined 
in the bridal wreath, the suggestions would have 
been reversed. 

Now, in the same way certain musical phrases 
have become surcharged with suggestions of joy, 
grief, patriotism, peace, and so on through the 
entire gamut of human emotion and sentiment. We 
have inherited the power to perceive the connec- 
tion between certain musical strains and certain 
states of feeling. When the connection was first 
made, the power of suggestion must have been very 
feeble, but by frequent repetition and long con- 
tinued use it became very powerful. Who can hear 



his national anthem without a stirring pulse ? Men- 
delssohn's Wedding March spontaneously recalls 
the picture of a bridal procession ; and the " Dead 
March from Saul " makes every soldier shudder, 
for he sees at once a deserter being led forth to 
be shot. Each of these melodies has acquired 
its significance by the association of ideas with 
sounds, and none of them possesses much inhe- 
rent appropriateness. If this statement seems too 
strong, we have only to remember that patriotic and 
popular melodies were composed by the Greeks in 
the same minor mode that we now use for dirges 
and penitential psalms, whereas our major mode, 
in which the " Star Spangled Banner " is cast, 
was put to such base uses by them that it would 
have inspired them with nothing but contempt. 

If, therefore, we carry the law of the association 
of ideas, the force of which must be recognized in 
its application to entire melodies, back one step, 
and apply it to the phrases of which these melodies 
are composed, we shall begin to understand in a 
general way why it is that some melodies please, 
others prove indifferent, and others offend. 

Returning once more to our friends with the 
tom-toms, we find that their progress in musical 
culture has been accompanied by a general advance 
in the refinements of civilization. They have 
washed off their war-paint, and are clad in graceful 
flowing Grecian togas ; and instead of pounding 
their five gongs with a hammer, they delicately 
pluck the eight strings of the double lyre, and sing 
in unison many pleasing melodies. They do not 
attempt to sing or play more than one note at a 
time, however ; in other words, they know nothing 
about chords or harmonic progressions. They ac- 
company the singing voice by playing the lyre 
strictly in unison with the voice. In doing this 
they notice that the female voice, although an oc- 
tave higher than the male, will blend perfectly well 
with a single string on the lyre. This suggests that 
octaves may be sung or played in unison, and the 
improvement is forthwith adopted. They are fa- 
miliar with the harmonic intervals of the octave, fifth, 
and third, sounded successively, and they make 
the experiment of sounding them together ; but the 
result being unfamiliar to their uneducated ears, 
they pronounce it a failure, and for a long time will 
have nothing to do with such strange and uncouth 
sounds. 

A writer named Censorius (a fine name for a 
musical critic !) who lived at Rome about 240 a. d., 
says : "In music there are only certain intervals 
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which can produce symphony, which is a simulta- 
neous combination of two different sounds. The first 
or simple symphonies are three in number, one 
having an interval of two tones and a semitone, 
and called diatesseron (fourth); another of three 
tones and a semitone, called diapente (or fifth) ; and 
the third, diapason (octave), which contains the two 
former." 

Along in the tenth century a Flemish monk 
named Hucbald wrote that a melody could be 
accompanied by taking the same melody, 

in octaves above or below, 

or in fifths above, 

or in fourths above, 

or in fifths above and fourths below, 

or in fourths above and fifths below. 



If the reader will try this recipe on " Home, Sweet 
Home " he will begin to realize to what extent the 
human ear of to-day has been molded by training 
and convention to accept certain combinations of 
notes as harmonious, and reject others as dissonant. 
Helmholtz says in this connection, we " judge old 
music by the rules of modern harmony, and are 
inclined to consider every deviation from it as 
mere unskilfullness in the old composer, or even as 
barbarous want of taste." William Pole says, 
" There is nothing physically repugnant in a suc- 
cession of fifths. If a melody is either sung or 
played on any instrument with a brilliant tone, the 
octave and twelfth are very prominent in the accom- 
panying harmonics or overtones ; and it follows 
that an accompaniment of consecutive fifths is an 
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order of nature, and cannot, therefore, be con- 
demned by natural laws. Consecutive fourths are 
still less unlawful ; they are admitted in modern 
music without scruple." 

Shortly after this, or early in the twelfth century, 
a farther step was taken, when, instead of confining 
the accompaniment to fixed intervals above or 
below the principal canto fermo, independent parts 
were written, each of which, while forming a com- 



plete musical phrase by itself, might be sung or 
played simultaneously with the others. This is 
what we call counterpoint, and it is still held in 
high esteem. It is practically a series of different 
melodies moving along together ; and in order to 
avoid dissonance, it became necessary, when two or 
more notes were sounded simultaneously, that they 
should be in harmonic relations. For this reason 
certain rules were established which, although not 
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made to govern our system of modern harmony, 
nevertheless, have been imported into it ; because 
both counterpoint and harmony are based upon the 
same broad principle of harmonic relation. Of 
course the prime object of the composers was 
strictly contrapuntal, viz., to write independent 
parts, the chief merit of which should be that, while 
maintaining their individual character, they would, 
when sung simultaneously, blend agreeably together. 
The parts were usually in perfect concord, other- 
wise the ear would have rebelled ; but occasionally, 
in the exigency of making both ends meet, disso- 
nant combinations were allowable, provided they 
conformed to certain conditions as to their motion 
and sequence. The rule in modern harmony which 
forbids consecutive fifths and consecutive octaves 
had its origin in the requirements of contrapuntal 
writing, which called for the simultaneous perform- 
ance of different melodies. Now, if two of the 
performers should sing consecutive octaves, it is 
evident that while thus engaged they would be 
practically singing the same melody, one an octave 
above the other, and therefore the prime object of 
counterpoint would be defeated. Helmholtz points 
out that while consecutive fifths are not disagree- 
able to the natural ear, that twelfths (which are 
practically the same as fifths, being an octave above 
the latter) when used as a consecutive accompani- 
ment merely strengthen the fundamental sounds, 
and do not add any new independent element to 
the harmony ; and hence an accompaniment in 
twelfths or fifths likewise defeats the requirement 
of independent melodies. Richter objects to con- 
secutive fifths, because " Every form of chord 
which is included chiefly between its root and 
fifths like a circle, let it otherwise be constituted 
as it may, represents in itself a closed whole. And 
since harmonic connections can only be effected by 
one chord passing into and upon others, it is evi- 
dent that two chords with such fixed boundaries, 
fifth after fifth, cannot pass into each other, but 
must, when they stand side by side, appear unre- 
lated and unconnected. 

" Whenever, therefore, a perfect fifth appears, it 
will carry with it its character of limitation; and 
the disagreeable quality of the succession of two 
perfect fifths will be found in their want of con- 
nection — in their isolation/' 

It is quite evident that the rule against consecu- 
tive fifths was based on the same ground that for- 
bade octaves and unisons, namely, the essential 
similarity between the two parts that professed to 



It will be seen that the development and elabo- 
ration of contrapuntal writing, pursued exclusively 
for its own sake and without any thought of 
modern harmony, nevertheless led up to the latter, 
and to a certain extent is identical with it. Take 
some well-written four-part song in close harmony, 
and isolate any one of the four parts, and it w r ill 
have a fairly well defined melody of its own. Dr. 
Hullah contrasts ancient contrapuntal and modern 
harmonical music by describing the former as hor- 
izontal and the latter as vertical. The flowing 
melodies of counterpoint run along in parallel lines 
horizontally, while in harmonized chorals the notes 
are built up in columns that stand on end side by 
side. Thus harmony may be said to be counter- 
point in vertical section, and counterpoint to be 
harmony in horizontal section. 

Thus during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries the fundamental principles of 
modern harmony were being gradually evolved 
from counterpoint. The idea of harmony indepen- 
dent of counterpoint, i.e., of progression of chords 
without reference to the horizontal movement of 
the parts, did not appear until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It probably commenced with 
the attempt of church organists to accompany a 
soloist by imitating the absent voices with some- 
thing that would give a contrapuntal effect. To 
guide themselves, they wrote out the melody as a 
bass, and put figures over the notes to indicate the 
proper 'intervals between the notes to be thus sup- 
plied as an accompaniment. This was the origin 
of Thorough Bass, and it soon became a special 
study with rules of its own, independent of coun- 
terpoint. The first published treatise on harmony 
was by Giuseppe Zarlino, in 1558. The first theo- 
retical writer, who, adopting the principle of inde- 
pendent harmony, reduced it to a connected and 
logical system, was Jean Philippe Rameau, in 1722. 
Before him publications on the subject were en- 
tirely practical, and consisted solely of rules and 
directions how to put music together, without 
reference to the principles upon which such rules 
were founded. His theory, though it had a 
philosophical foundation, did not go far ; but 
since his book appeared there have been a host 
of writers who have stretched his simple principles 
to the breaking-point, in their vain effort to dis- 
cover a natural basis for the whole complex struc- 
ture of modern harmony. Their efforts have been 
unavailing because the rules of harmony, like the 
rules of grammar, are artificial and provisional, 
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and change from generation to generation. They 
are based on precedent, being simply the usage of 
the best writers. When a great genius like Bee- 
thoven encounters a rule which forbids him to 
express his thought he simply breaks it, and in due 
course of time everyone else follows his example. 
Then the broken rule is discarded, and a new one 
takes its place, permitting the very thing formerly 
prohibited. And so, as time goes on, we find the 
systems of harmony changing to meet the wants 
and wishes of public taste. Helmholtz says : 
" The system of scales and modes, and all the net- 
work of harmony founded thereon, do not seem to 
rest on any immutable laws of nature. They are 
due to aesthetical principles, which are constantly 
subject to change, according to the progressive de- 
velopment of knowledge and taste. It is clearly 
a false position which teachers of harmony have 
assumed in declaring this or that to he forbidden. 
In point of fact, nothing musical is absolutely for- 
bidden, and all rules for the progression of parts 
are actually violated in the most effective pieces of 
the greatest composers." 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to base all the 
rules of harmony on strictly scientific principles, 
we must be content with trying to discover what 
amount of natural basis can be found for them ; and 
if we find a large residuum which we shall be un- 
able to thus account forj we must either await a 
better knowledge and a clearer insight, or relegate 
it to the domain of aesthetics, where scientific rea- 
soning is at present unable to follow. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this 
article, to set forth in sufficient detail the scientific 
analysis of simple and compound harmonies, to- 
gether with their harmonic progressions, and to 
identify in each case the natural basis for the 
rules governing them. This has been admirably 
done by William Pole, F.R.S., in his " Philosophy 
of Music," 1879, u P on whose work the present 
writer has already drawn somewhat freely in pre- 
senting his subject. 

Nothing remains now but to consider briefly 
the differences in a musical tone which the ear 
distinguishes as intensity and quality. We have 
found that pitch is accounted for by the rapidity 
of the vibrations in the body producing the sound. 
So many back and forth movements of a string 
mean a given pitch. The intensity or strength of 
the sound evoked will be in direct proportion to 
the amplitude of vibration. If the distance traveled 
by the vibrating string is slight, the sound pro- 



duced will be comparatively feeble ; if the distance 
is increased, the sound will be relatively greater. 
The same law governs all vibrating bodies, whether 
they be strings, bells, or trombones. And so if 
we want a loud tone, we pluck, or strike, or blow 
with added power, because this will cause our in- 
strument to move with increased energy, and cover 
a greater space in each vibration — or, in other 
words, increase its amplitude. 

The cause of differences in quality of tone is not 
so simple. In explaining the selection of the par- 
ticular pitches employed in the construction of 
every musical scale, we were compelled to refer to 
the cause which produces differences in quality ; 
viz., while every vibrating body has a simple 
movement as a whole, it also has a great many 
subsidiary movements, which, although joining in 
the general swing back and forth, have an inde- 
pendent swing of their own. These subsidiary 
movements, we have seen, produce what we term 
harmonics, or overtones. So far as pitch is con- 
cerned, the number of these overtones which exer- 
cise any influence is very limited, the first sixteen 
being all that bear any practical relation to pitch. 
But it must not be supposed that the subdivision 
which produces these overtones stops here. Thou- 
sands and thousands of these superposed tones may 
be added to a fundamental tone, and each added 
one changes the quality of such fundamental. It 
is said that some voices that are very rich in over- 
tones contain as high as thirty thousand of these 
accompanying tones, each of which is an harmonic. 
Some day an instrument may be invented which 
will analyze every tone, just as a chemist analyzes 
a complex substance, and gives a tabulated state- 
ment of its component parts. Such a table would 
show that a certain note on the violin, for in- 
stance, contained such and such overtones (several 
thousand of them) combined in such and such re- 
lations as to intensity ; for it is not only the number 
of overtones in a given sound, but the predomi- 
nance of some of them over the others, that makes 
the quality just what it is in any given case. The 
same note on the flute would give a different 
acoustic analysis ; there might be a different 
number of overtones or their relation to each 
other as to intensity might differ ; probably both 
factors would be active. And so on with each 
musical note on every instrument, — the difference 
in quality could be tabulated and expressed mathe- 
matically. In short, the character or quality of a 
musical sound depends upon the number and the 
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proportionate strength of the partial tones of which it 
is composed. 

In attempting to present so comprehensive a 
subject within the space assigned him, the writer 
has been compelled to confine himself to broad 
outlines, passing over much that would prove very 
interesting and instructive to the musical student 
who is not content to acquire a merely technical 
knowledge of his art, but wishes to know as much 



as possible about its fundamental principles. The 
influence of such increased knowledge cannot fail 
to make itself felt in many ways that are not easy 
to predict. The flower of art derives its vitality 
from the trunk of philosophy through the branches 
of science, and its proper cultivation depends 
upon an intelligent understanding of the " tree of 
knowledge." 
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MUSIC AND HEALTH 



By LOUIS C. ELSON 




>N considering music in its phys- 
iological and physical aspects 
it jis well at the outset to de- 
fine the art. Fetis has spoken 
of music as "the art of moving 
emotions by combinations of 
tone," but this states but a half-truth. Much music 
exists which has very little or no effect upon the 
emotions. The music of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries made but little attempt to excite the feel- 
ings ; the composer's endeavor at that time was to 
appeal to the intellect, and the auditor was expected 
to study with some degree of care and mental 
effort the combinations which were presented to 
his mind. It would be more proper, therefore, to 
state that music is the art of moving the emotions, 
or exciting the intellect, by combinations of tone. 

When Congreve wrote, " Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast," he voiced a truth ; but 
again it is not the entire truth, for music hath 
charms that can soothe not only the savage but 
the lower animals as well. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that music is entirely a natural science. Its 
elements, to be sure, are found in nature, but their 
application is not. Nature does not suggest to us 
the simplest harmonic or melodic progression ; 
and the subdivision of a scale, or the formation of 
a melody, is rather an artificial than a natural pro- 
cess. One might say, therefore, that music is an 
artificial product based upon a natural foundation. 
The natural foundation of the art is in Tone, 
Chord, and Rhythm ; and when we speak of the 
fondness of animals for music it is as well to re- 
member that they are influenced rather by these 
elements than by any of the higher devices of the 
art. The regular vibration of a tone would ap- 
peal to many animals and insects ; a spider might 
show interest in the tone, and one might proceed 
even farther down the scale of creation and still 
find response to these simple vibrations. 

A chord is also given us by nature, as will be 



seen in the article on the " Philosophy of Music " 
of this volume. But the " chord of nature " does 
not suggest progressions or harmonic combina- 
tions ; these were invented by man. 

Almost all animate creation yields to the spell 
of Rhythm ; in fact, all animate creation is in it- 
self rhythmic, pulsating in its heart-throbs^ and 
existing by its regular pulsations. The effect of 
rhythm upon animals has been proved by innu- 
merable experiments. An intelligent horse will 
readily learn to step to a definite rhythm ; and ele- 
phants, dogs, etc., have been frequently exhibited 
who had developed this faculty to a surprising 
degree. Swine and donkeys have been discov- 
ered to be the most deficient in the appreciation of 
rhythm. 

If rhythm exerts so definite an influence upon 
the lower animals, it may be imagined that an espe- 
cial influence is exerted upon mankind. The 
physical influence of rhythm is indeed almost 
marked one ; and musical rhythm can be em- 
ployed to cure such ailments as find their root in 
an interruption of that regular rhythm which is 
implanted in the human species. Stuttering, for 
example, is not often present if the victim sings 
his remarks ; the regular vibration of tone and pul- 
sations of rhythm seeming to exert instantly a 
beneficial influence upon the malady ; and it is 
not too much to say that the continued practice 
of singing tends to ameliorate this disease, and 
might, under certain favorable circumstances, 
effect an entire cure. 

St. Vitus Dance is another instance of inter- 
rupted rhythm in the human species, and is also 
amenable to the influence of tone and rhythm. 
Often one can find the victim of this malady 
entirely tranquil when engaged in singing. Prob- 
ably all music would exert some beneficent effect 
upon the above two maladies, but singing would 
exert the most direct and appreciable power, since 
here the patient is engrossed in producing the 
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actual sounds, and their vibrations are felt through- 
out the system. 

It is only in recent times that physicians have 
turned their attention toward the practical, physi- 
cal, or psychological effects of music ; but some 
progress has already been made, and it is not un- 
likely that music will yet enter as definitely into 
materia medica as quinine itself. Psychologically 
music works directly upon the emotions ; physi- 
cally its regularity of vibration exerts a soothing 
effect upon the mind. That music was em- 



ployed thus in ancient times there can be no man- 
ner of doubt. The scriptural instance of David 
soothing the insane King Saul by music finds 
its counterpart in the courtiers of Charles IX. 
sending for Orlando Di Lasso, the great Flemish 
composer, to soothe the conscience-stricken royal 
murderer by the exercise of his art. 

One can find innumerable examples of the use 
of the physical effects of music among savages. 
In every tribe throughout the world the medicine- 
men unite their mysterious art of healing with the 
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sounds of music, and if this music be entirely 
hideous and unattractive to civilized ears, it is 
none the less generally rhythmic and conveys regu- 
lar vibrations. The universality of the employ- 
ment of music in this connection ought at once to 
prove that it is not mere quackery and humbug, 
for certainly not all of the medicine-men of savage 
nations would have hit upon the same mode of 
influence for all patients, were there not some un- 
derlying scientific principle in the custom. 



The effect of music upon savages is often very 
great. Sir Samuel Baker, in his book of African 
Travels, 1 says that a man would be safer in going 
through the heart of Africa with a hand-organ than 
with a band of soldiers, so susceptible are the 
natives of the Dark Continent to the sound of 
music. Indeed, Sir Samuel was often annoyed by 
excessive demonstrations of delight which the ne- 
groes showed when his band of musicians played; 
and he says that it was with difficulty that the mu- 
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sicians were rescued from the embraces of their 
ardent admirers. 

Although it may be accepted as a fact that all 
human kind is musical in some degree, yet there 
is a marked difference between races in this re- 
spect. We have seen that the negro in his savage 
state is very musical ; the American Indian is far 
less so, and seems content to stop short at the most 
primitive rhythmic productions. At the threshold 
of our subject we must cling closely to the defini- 
tion of music given in our preamble. The intel- 
lectual side of music will be absent from the com- 
positions found among semi-civilized people ; the 
savage will demand chiefly the rhythmic impulse 



in some degree, occasionally also the emotional. 
So long as the most crude progressions can pro- 
duce an emotional effect upon anyone, these pro- 
gressions become music to that person. 

In the eighteenth century a French Jesuit en- 
deavored to win the Chinese to their conversion 
by the power of music. Pere Amiot, for that 
was our missionary's name, was musically gifted, 
and endeavored to ingratiate himself in the hearts 
of his Chinese friends by playing the best Euro- 
pean music to them on many different occasions. 
In spite of the compliments which form so large a 
part of Chinese etiquette, the pious father noticed 
that there was a degree of boredom present dur- 
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ing his efforts. At last he begged of one of his 
most intimate Chinese friends, a mandarin in the 
personal service of the emperor, to tell him frankly 
what he thought of his music. The answer is in- 
teresting: " Your European music," said the man- 
darin, " is full of ingenuity and of very compli- 
cated construction ; but it cannot go to the heart 
and move the feelings as our Chinese music 
does ! " When one remembers that the Chinese 
music, to our ears, seems to be a most noisy and 
caterwauling production, it will readily be under- 
stood that the old Latin phrase, " Dc gustibus non 

est disputandent" applies to music with most pe- 
E. 7 



culiar force, the musical meat of one nation being 
the poison of another. 

A peculiar and especially medical use of music 
exists in some parts of Italy, in connection with 
the bite of the poisonous spider called the taran- 
tula. When a peasant is bitten by such a spider 
and the rigor of tetanus (a persistent spasm of the 
voluntary muscles) has set* in, his comrades play 
lively rhythms to him and excite him to dan- 
cing. This mode of procedure has often been 
doubted ; but a tolerably detailed account of a 
cure by this musical means was sent to an Italian 
medical journal in 1841, in which the symptoms 
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are graphically described. The patient was at 
first unable to stand upon his feet ; but a lively 
dance tune caused him to leap from his bed and 
caper about to the rhythm for some two hours, 
after which he fell down exhausted, in a profuse 
perspiration, was put to bed again, and slept 
quietly. The proceeding was repeated a few 
times, and the result was a complete cure. It is 
possible that any other strong sudorific might 
have attained the same beneficent result; but 
the fact remains that the patient responded read- 
ily to music, even from a comatose condition. 
The dance called the " Tarantella " (a rapid 
% rhythm) takes its name from the fact that rapid 
music was played in mediaeval times to cure such 
illnesses. 

There are many points in the ancient use of 
music which are worth noting. In ancient Egypt 
the system of music seemed to be derived in some 
degree from the symmetry of nature. The planets 
in their courses were believed to make a celestial 
harmony, and the earliest scale was founded upon 
the supposed tones of these planets. Pythagoras 
was supposed to be the only mortal who could 
hear these tones, and some six hundred years 
b. c. he evolved a scale which ran as follows : 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn ; and of these the Sun was the central 
controlling middle note around which all the 
others circled. Pythagoras, although a Grecian, 
was admitted to the Egyptian rites of priesthood, 
and unquestionably this natural derivation of 
music was taken by him from an Egyptian 
source. When he returned to Greece he made 
music an obligatory part of his cult. Playing 
upon the lyre was demanded of all his disciples, 
and none of the order went to sleep at night with- 
out having first purified his spirit by means of 
music ; and at rising in the morning music was 
again played to fortify the soul for the labors and 
vicissitudes of the day. Pythagoras is said to 
have written special songs as antidotes to undue 
excitement and extreme passion, and it is even 
reported that he once subdued a young man who 
was in a frenzy caused by jealousy and wine, by 
the power of song. 

The physical connection between music and 
color is one that has not as yet been fully dis- 
covered ; it is unquestioned that color is vibration, 
as is music, but the tremendous gap between the 
slow vibrations of sound and the quick vibrations 
of color is one that can scarcely be spanned by 



the human intellect. The highest tone audible to 
the human ear has about thirty-eight thousand 
vibrations per second ; the lowest color visible to 
the human eye has about four hundred and sixty 
trillions of vibrations per second. None the less, 
many composers fancy a close resemblance be- 
tween tone and actual color ; as yet this resem- 
blance must, however, be relegated to the realm 
of pure fancy. No two composers who believe in 
this color of tones seem to agree upon the hues 
which should constitute their scale. And it may 
be borne in mind in this connection that (the 
octave always doubling the vibrations) audible 
pitch can give more than eleven octaves to the 
ear, while visible color presents not one single oc- 
tave to the eye, the lowest color (red) having four 
hundred and sixty trillions of vibrations per 
second, and the highest color (violet) having 
but seven hundred and thirty trillions. 

A direct connection between music and health 
is found in the influence of melody upon home- 
sickness or nostalgia. Truly national music re- 
flects the home-life of nations, hence, certain 
melodies charm very greatly by association of 
ideas. Many an auditor imagines that he is being 
charmed by music when the real charm is the 
memory of his native land or of his youthful com- 
panions and occupations. So strong is the influ- 
ence of music in this direction that certain melo- 
dies have been prohibited in times of war and in 
the stress of certain campaigns. " Way down 
Upon the Swanee River " was not allowed to be 
performed in some of the camps in Virginia when 
the troops were in winter quarters during the Amer- 
ican civil war ; Napoleon was obliged to prohibit 
certain Swiss tunes during his campaigns, since 
the melody of the Ranz des Vaches brought up the 
entire mountain life to the imagination of his Swiss 
troops, and they deserted when they heard it. 
During the Sepoy mutiny " Lochaber No More " 
was prohibited, since it caused the desertion of 
many a Scotchman. It seems, therefore, that 
national music excites rather than appeases home- 
sickness. 

Having studied the effect of music on the mind, 
it may now be proper to study the working of the 
brain in producing or listening to music. The 
ear itself must be regarded as only a conductor of 
the vibrations to the brain. The outer ear may 
be regarded as the tone-gatherer, focusing and re- 
flecting the vibrations toward the aural passage. 
It is a singular fact that in pre-historic times man 
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used this outer ear far more constantly than is the 
case at present. Just as we see the antelope or 
the hare prick up its ears when hearing some 
suspicious sound, so once did man turn his ears 
to and fro to catch the vibrations which might 
mean danger or valuable prey, in paleolithic 
times. It is considered a matter of curiosity to 
see the human being wag his ears at present, yet 
once upon a time every human ear was quite flex- 
ible, for the purpose of thoroughly concentrating 
all vibrations. 

The middle ear may be regarded as a sounding- 
board ; it is the so-called " drum " of the ear, and 



like the drums explained in " Orchestral Instru- 
ments " the ear-drum has its hole, in the Eusta- 
chian tube. 

The inner ear may be regarded as the telegraph 
office of the apparatus of hearing. The sounds 
which have passed the , ear-drum are sent by sym- 
pathetic nerves to the brain and there recorded. 
The brain itself has fifteen thousand five hundred 
receiving offices for these tones, — tiny "hair 
cells " in which two fibres are crossed in peculiar 
fashion, which vibrate in sympathy with the nerves 
which have sent in the tone. These myriads of 
cells have by no means been fully employed even 
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in the most musical mind. One-fiftieth of a semi- 
tone is the smallest deflection of pitch which the 
brain can perceive at present ; yet, judging by the 
number of cells, a much closer deviation ought to 
be appreciated. 

Probably the human brain is seldom called upon 
to act in a more complex manner than in memoriz- 
ing music ; in this process many different series of 
cells are called into action : the musician has 
looked many times upon the printed page of 
music, and this has impressed itself upon the vis- 
ual cells of the brain, and often these are called 
into action in remembering a musical work. 
Some artists use these almost exclusively. The 



highest musical memory would be a recollection 
of the ideas and progressions of the music. Here 
we have a logical process performed by the brain, 
and this might be called the most musical manner 
of memorization. Again, if the work be a piano 
or organ composition, the player may recall almost 
unconsciously the peculiar motions made by his 
hands, the extension of this or that finger, the 
placing of the thumb under, or the finger over, in 
a passage, and thus the motor cells add their in- 
fluence to the memorization of music. 

Another branch of music-memorization is that 
known as " absolute pitch." Many musicians can 
identify a note upon hearing it. This is a memory 
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which has come to them through the constant 
audition and comparison of musical tones. It is a 
subject worthy of scientific investigation, and one 
which has not yet received sufficient attention, to 
trace how far tone-color enters into this memori- 
zation of pitch. Tuners and violinists have gener- 
ally the best sense of " absolute pitch," and this is 
because they have constantly engaged in observing 
minute deflections of tone. But play to the violin- 
ist a trombone tone and his mental process will be 
a comparison of this tone with a violin tone be- 
fore he completely catches the pitch. He has 
memorized the pitch upon his own instrument, and 
the first image presented to his mind is the tone 
as given by his violin. The blind, because of their 
constant attention to sound, are generally very 
superior in this matter of absolute pitch. 

Since music is so closely interwoven with mem- 
ory, it is natural to suppose that a lost memory 
(amnesia) might be restored by the influence of 
music ; this has actually been the case in certain 
instances where the memory had temporarily 
failed. 

There are certain occult connections between 
the action of the brain and the appreciation of 
music that have not yet been fully investigated or 
explained. The case of Von Biilow is one in 
point ; he was a child of nine, and not of an espe- 
cially musical temperament, when he received a 
severe injury, falling upon his head and fracturing 
his skull. A long illness followed, and finally he 
recovered ; and after leaving his sick-bed he showed 
an intense appreciation of music. After his death 
a dissection of the brain showed that he had sus- 
tained a permanent injury, and that the ends of 
two nerves were embedded in the cortices. 

The mysterious connection between music and 
the brain does not end here ; the dissection of 
Rubinstein's skull showed the forehead to be one- 
half a centimeter in thickness ; such thickness is 
usually found only in skulls of idiots ; in this case, 
however, it seems not to have hindered the devel- 
opment of the brain. 

Phrenology finds itself greatly at fault in the 
matter of music. Beethoven's skull, judged by 
phrenological standards, is found to be an unmusi- 
cal one. 

In the performance of complex and compound 
rhythms the musician's brain has a task to per- 
form that is especially difficult. The sending out 
of two different motor messages at the same time 
is almost impossible, yet the musician is expected 



to be able to play at times one rhythm with his 
right hand and another with his left. Many 
teachers have found great trouble in teaching this 
dual performance to their pupils, and with some 
fairly intelligent musicians it is an impossibility. 

In intricate cases of double rhythms, one hand 
must be trained automatically while the brain 
watches and directs the motions of the other. 

Absolute exactitude in playing notes simultane- 
ously with two hands is an impossibility, although 
the musician may think differently. Prof. Edward 
W. Scripture has made a series of experiments in 
Yale College upon this matter, and has found that 
where the musician imagines that he is striking 
two notes simultaneously there is really an appre- 
ciable interval of time between them. Placing a 
telegraph key under each of the hands of the 
musician, he was told to press both exactly at the 
same time ; he believed that he did so. To these 
telegraph keys there was attached an apparatus 
showing records to one thousandth of a second ; a 
big spark coil with batteries was connected with 
each key, with two metal points resting on a 
revolving drum, this latter being covered with 
smoked paper. The moment each key was pressed 
a spark was made from its pointer, and a tuning- 
fork was so arranged that the distance between 
these sparks was recorded in one thousandth of 
a second. The musician pressed the two keys, 
and was certain that both went down exactly at 
the same time, but the record showed that the 
left hand was fifteen thousandths of a second 
behind the right ! 

A step farther was taken ; a piano player was 
placed at the keys with a telephone attached to 
his ear. He was to press the left-hand key the 
moment that a deep tone came to him through 
the telephone. He believed that he pressed the 
key exactly at the moment that the tone came ; as 
a matter of fact it was generally one-fifth of a 
second after the receipt of the tone that the key 
was pressed. 

Another more complicated problem. The 
pianist is again seated at the telephone ; when he 
hears a deep tone he is to press the left-hand key; 
when he hears a high tone he is to press the right- 
hand key. He is now to distinguish and dis- 
criminate between two things and then choose 
between two acts. The result is even slower than 
the preceding experiment. 

Another curious brain action in connection with 
music has only recently been investigated by 
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physicians. It is the fact that the musical capa- 
city may be lost from various pathological causes. 
The disease is strictly analogous to aphasia, — 
loss of ability to understand speech and to exer- 
cise it. The disease takes peculiar forms, in 
some of which the notes cannot be appreciated 
by the ear (tone deafness) ; in others the notes 
cannot be read by the eye (note blindness) ; and 
motor forms in which the patient cannot sing 
play, or write the notes. 

The appreciation of musical pitch is a subject 
that requires careful investigation. A number of 
children sing before they speak, and it is not un- 
common to find idiots with a very imperfect con- 
trol of language who can grasp melodic forms with 
much ease. 

It would be a matter of interest to ascertain 



what causes have operated in the formation of 
what may be called the " national voice " of cer- 
tain countries. The subject has received little or 
no attention as yet from scientific investigators ; 
yet it is a definite fact that certain nations tend to 
certain pitches of voice ; climate, food, conditions 
of life, may all contribute toward this result. It 
was at one time supposed that the mountaineer's 
"Jodel," in the Tyrol and the Swiss Alps, was due 
to a peculiar conformation of throat, but dissection 
has disproved this. The female "national voice " of 
America, is distinctly soprano ; the female voice 
of England a full-toned contralto ; the female voice 
of France a mezzo-soprano ; high tenors are copi- 
ously found in Spain, and it is a curious fact 
that Gaditanian singers were sought for in the 
courts of ancient imperial Rome ; Russia is brim- 
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ful of heavy-toned bases, and each nation seems 
to present some especial vocal characteristics 
worthy of investigation. 

The fact that the Chinese take such delight in 
the shrieks and yells of some of their singers, and 
in the clatter and din with which these are accom- 
panied, has led a few theorists to hazard the 
guess that their ears were differently constructed 
from those of Caucasian races, particularly in the 
" drum " and inner ear ; but dissection has com- 
pletely disproved this conjecture. 

But the Chinese music is not much more ab- 
normal than some of the ancient music must 
have been. The accounts which are left us of 
music in ancient Greece and Rome, show a love 
of noise that is unparalleled, and the music of old 
Jerusalem must have also been upon a fortissimo 



scale, the very words "Play skillfully and with a 
loud noise/' going to prove this ; and when Jose- 
phus speaks of a performance in the holy city, in 
which two hundred thousand singers, forty thou- 
sand sistrums, forty thousand harps, and two hun- 
dred thousand trumpets took part, we may not 
swallow the entire story, but we must believe at 
least that the old Hebrews were fond of massive 
effects in tone production. 

In Athens we have proof of this same love of 
power ; for the fashionable young men of that city 
had certain songs called " Orethian," which were 
written entirely upon the highest notes, and must 
have demanded much effort on the part of the 
vocalist ; and just these were the most prac- 
ticed of vocal selections. The Phonarci, in 
Athens, were teachers of both singing and elo- 
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cution ; and some of these teachers were obliged 
to warn their pupils not to overstrain in their 
songs and in the open air contests lest they bring 
on convulsions and rupture. 

Something of the medical side of the vocal 
teacher's art is left to us from ancient Greece and 
Rome in Suetonius, Tacitus, Quintilian, Valerius 
Maximus, and other writers. The orators, who 
probably chanted more than we at present sus- 
pect, used a demulcent containing Gum Traga- 
canth, and often employed cubebs as we do to-day. 
Certain kinds of fish and leguminous vegetables 
were also held in favor, and onions and garlic 
were much prized by the singers. Cold drinks 
were carefully avoided, and Thyme-oil was used 
as it is by modern physicians. Sometimes the 
singer was compelled by his teacher to lie flat 
upon his back, and breathe steadily with heavy 
sheets of lead upon his stomach, to strengthen the 
diaphragm. Nero used emetics and clysters freely 
whenever his voice seemed at all out of order, and 
forbore from eating pickles and certain acid fruits 
because they were judged prejudicial to the vocal 
organs. In Athens, five centuries before Christ, 
the chorus singers were accustomed to have their 
laws of diet prescribed for them by the choragus. 
The out-door music must have been furiously 
loud, and the indoor songs drearily long. Nero's 
songs frequently lasted from four to six hours. 
At the public games the trumpeters were proud of 
occasionally bursting a blood vessel by their ex- 
ertions. Harmonides, a young Greek flute-player, 
expired with his first note at one of these compe- 
titions, but achieved a fortissimo effect that left a 
very favorable impression upon the public. The 
trumpet music is said to have far exceeded all 
other kinds in its power, and Herodorus of Megara 
is said generally to have stunned his audiences by 
the concussion of his stentorian tones ; and when 
he played two trumpets at once, which he some- 
times did as an extra attraction, the audience was 
obliged to remove to a greater distance than usual 
because of the tremendous sound. And this 
ancient leather-lungs gained prize after prize to 
the exclusion of all other trumpeters in Greece. 

We now approach that mystery of mysteries, 
the musical ear ; there are some strange phe- 
nomena connected with the ears of musicians as 
well as with their audition cells in the brain. 
Mozart has given proof of the possession of a 
most remarkable ear for deflections of pitch. It 
is a fact worthy of record that the aural passage 



was, with him, of very diminutive size. Many 
composers have been afflicted with deafness. 
Beethoven will at once come to mind when one 
speaks of this particular affliction ; but his deaf- 
ness seems to have been a constitutional disorder, 
and inherited, and therefore was not due to his 
musical work ; (see Dr. Clarence J. Blake's article, 
" Famous Composers," Vol. I. page ^^). Robert 
Franz was afflicted with a peculiar deafness in ad- 
vanced years, a malady which began by his hear- 
ing the shrill piping of a locomotive, and which 
ended in almost total loss of hearing. Schumann 
in his latter days was afflicted with that symptom 
of insanity known as "false hearing," and ima- 
gined a note (A) constantly sounding and forming 
an organ point to melodies and harmonic progres- 
sions. Among peculiarities of audition may be 
mentioned Mozart's terror at a trumpet sound in 
his boyhood, and Chopin's early dislike of piano 
tones. 

It is a peculiar fact that occasionally one meets 
people of much intelligence and otherwise cul- 
tured, who are totally insensible to the charms of 
music ; nor is this to be taken as a proof of any 
particular baseness of soul. Shakespeare's state- 
ment in the " Merchant of Venice " runs : 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagem, and spoils, 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted." 

But it will be remembered that this statement 
is made by a young lover, and one of Shake- 
speare's lesser characters ; in Shakespeare's own 
works we find Othello and the noble Harry Hot- 
spur disliking music. In actual life we find 
Charles Lamb wondering at the affectation which 
caused people to go into ecstasies over a succes- 
sion of tones ; Dean Swift expressing his astonish- 
ment that 

" Such difference should be 
Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee." 

We discover Dr. Samuel Johnson caring little 
for the art ; and we find the poet Tennyson almost 
tone-deaf, unable to recognize special musical 
stress and generally avoiding musical allusions. 

The Paris Journal, " Figaro," a few years ago 
made some investigation into the lack of musical 
sense among great personages. These are a few 
of the results : — 
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Beaumarchais wrote the famous phrase, " The 
stuff that is not worth writing is good enough to 
sing " ; Theophile Gautier exclaimed, " Music is 
the most expensive of noises " ; La Fontaine cared 
nothing for music ; Fontenelle used to say that 
there were three things in this world he could 
never understand, — gambling, women, and music ; 
the great Napoleon said that music troubled his 
nerves, yet, like a practical man, he did not dis- 
card the advantages of music from a military point 
of view, and at one time ordered the bands of 
different regiments to play every day in front of 
the hospitals to encourage the wounded ; Victor 
Hugo rarely was pleased when his verses were 
set to music. " Are not my verses," he ex- 
claimed, " sufficiently harmonious to stand without 
the assistance of a disagreeable noise ? " 

If, on the one hand, we find persons of superior 
intelligence absolutely bereft of musical sense, on 
the other hand, many commonplace minds are dis- 
covered which yield to the influence of music in 
the most marked degree. In this connection one 
may contradict the very poetical idea that mu- 
sicians should be higher natures, more virtuous, 
more exalted, than those of more common clay, 
who are not responsive to the seduction of tones. 
It would be the simple truth to say that music is 
the most emotional of arts, and that the musician 
is more emotional, and responds more quickly to 
subtle impressions, than those who possess more 
stolid nerves. This would certainly make him 
more excitable ; it might occasionally make him 
better than the average of mankind, but it might 
also make him worse. 

One may dislike music for two reasons, the 
first a purely physical one. It is stated that a 
certain doctor in France, who could not bear 
music, once accidentally covered up one ear during 
a performance, and the music suddenly became to 
him a revelation of beauty ; the two ears of the 
unfortunate man differed in some occult manner, 
and gave conflicting impressions to his brain. 
Marechal, who quotes the case, believes it to be 
very rare. The other and more frequent cause is 
of an intellectual character (as was the case of 
Catherine II. of Russia), and such cases are al- 
most hopeless as regards curability. 

De la Charriere, the eminent French surgeon, 
believes that the absence of a musical ear is of a 
cerebral, and not of an intellectual order. Intel- 
ligence is the resultant of the ensemble of our 
cerebral faculties ; and it may be of a high order, 



although the regions or cells which preside over 
the movements of the musical sense may be in- 
sufficiently developed. We find in the case of cer- 
tain individuals, who appear exceptional, what we 
term " dominants " ; for instance, a musical im- 
pression intense in the case of a musician, a visual 
impression exceptional with the painter, but their 
intelligence does not extend beyond the average ; 
on the other hand, among persons gifted with re- 
markable intelligence, we do notice an absence of 
of those special faculties which are dominant in 
certain subjects. It seems that there is a vacuum 
in these organisms ; but if we are unable to de- 
termine exactly the region where that vacuum ex- 
ists, we ought for that precise reason to give up 
all claim to supply the want. 

The writer himself once had occasion to observe 
a peculiar lack of sense of tone and scale progres- 
sion in a very intelligent Brahmin who desired to 
study the European musical system ; in testing his 
sense of progression the writer played a scale, 
stopping at the leading tone, and then played the 
same scale, finishing with the octave. On inquir- 
ing of the Hindoo which he thought the more com- 
plete, he responded that both seemed equally 
complete to his ear ! 

It is of interest in the development of this sub- 
ject to trace the extreme influence of certain com- 
positions upon their composers. Occasionally we 
find works produced under great nervous stress. 
Chopin's A flat polonaise was first improvised 
when the composer was in a state bordering upon 
frenzy ; he had quarreled with George Sand, and 
was sitting in his room in Paris brooding at the 
piano ; as he developed the composition, he seemed 
to see a procession of Polish nobility stream by 
him. 

Sometimes a composition may be absolutely 
fatal to its composer. " Elijah " is said to have 
been the cause of Mendelssohn's death, and 
Haydn, by over-taxing his strength in writing 
" The Seasons," brought on the disease which 
ended his days ; Bizet was crushed by the com- 
position, and possibly the poor reception, of " Car- 
men " ; and " Zampa " is said to have caused the 
collapse of Herold. 

Composers and conductors are especially liable 
to disease of the eye. The near-sightedness (my- 
opia) of musicians is proverbial. It proceeds 
from two causes : firstly, the general study of 
trained musicians is almost endless ; secondly, the 
eye of the musician is used in an abnormal manner 
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in reading almost all music. The pianist is read- 
ing two separate lines at the same time ; the score 
reader, the orchestral conductor, is reading at 
times from half a dozen to a dozen lines almost 
simultaneously. Handel and Bach were both 
blind in middle age. 

The insanity of composers may proceed directly 
from that emotional sensibility which has already 



been described. Schumann and Smetana died in 
asylums, and Von Bulow was also mentally un- 
balanced at different times in his career. 

It is pleasant to turn from this gloomy aspect of 
music to an examination of the practice of the 
art as a direct means of health. Singing may be 
regarded as the most perfect and all-embracing 
kind of gymnastics, and it may yet be used as a 
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curative agent in many diseases which now are 
treated only by drugs or by the surgeon's knife. 
Ulceration of the tonsils, the primary stages of 
consumption, some phases of catarrh, can cer- 
tainly be benefited, and may possibly be cured, by 
very careful and hygienic singing. 

Hygiene of the voice should be studied by 
everyone with weak lungs, or who is subject 



to troubles of the throat and nose. Nasal breath- 
ing in itself would cure more illnesses than many 
people imagine. 

It is peculiar to note that professional singers 
very frequently pin their faith upon certain prepar- 
atives for vocalism. If they agreed in the nature 
of these, the information regarding them might be 
of great value to the world, but scarcely any two 
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use exactly the same stimulant for the vocal 
organs. Cold tea, tea with lemon, sherry, sherry 
beaten with egg, champagne, raw oysters, and 
even a salt pickle, are among the articles which 
the writer has seen used by great artists before 
stepping upon the concert platform. Many agree 
in the use of a salt-water gargle morning and 
night. Cocoa is by common consent the best 
drink for the vocalist. Heat-producing food is 
generally healthy for the singer, if, as is usually 
the case, he has a good digestion. A singer can 
generally eat more in quantity, and more fatty 
foods, without ill result, than any other mortal. 

It seems to be conceded that the constant use 
of certain muscles by musicians involves a change 
in their tissue. The nature of this mysterious 
change has never been fully ascertained. John 
Hunter, the eminent surgeon, once said that he 
would give a thousand pounds for a pianist's 
hand, — meaning that the dissection of such a 
hand would clear up a surgical mystery. The 
vocal chords of the singer undergo a visible 
change that can be noted by means of the laryngo- 
scope. The bands which in the non-singer are 
white, in the vocalist have become a pearl gray. 

The physical effect of different instruments 
upon their performers has not yet been fully in- 
vestigated. Reed instruments when played by 
lip, as with the oboe, or by mechanism, as with 
the cabinet organ, seem to excite the nerves in 
some degree. The prohibition of brass instru- 
ments to vocalists arises from the different use of 
the lips^ — the vocalist requiring flexible lips, the 
brass-instrument player stiff lips, the edges only 
being flexible. A tribute to the health of brass- 
instrument playing is found in certain Italian sta- 
tistics,* which prove that in twenty years not a 
single trombone player in that country died of 
lung disease. 

It may be proper, in concluding this essay upon 
the connection of health and music, to enumerate 
the illnesses which carried off some of the greatest 
of the musical composers. Bach died as the re- 
sult of an attack of apoplexy brought on by ex- 



citement at the return of his sight, after years of 
nearly total blindness. Both Handel and Haydn 
died from a complication of diseases consequent 
upon old age, although Haydn's death was hastened 
by earnest musical labor. Mozart died of typhus 
fever — and a very incompetent physician ; he be- 
lieved himself poisoned. Beethoven's fatal illness 
was a dropsical one. Schubert was carried off 
by the same illness that robbed the world of 
Mozart, and in both cases it was probably 
brought on or aggravated by the privations of 
poverty. Schumann died of a brain disease, 
hereditary in his family ; Chopin of lung trouble, 
and Wagner of a stroke of apoplexy. 

It is singular to notice that many of the great 
composers died in the decade between thirty and 
forty. It seems as if the frenzy of composition, and 
possibly in some cases the rigors of poverty, 
brought about their fatal result almost always be- 
fore the fortieth year was reached. Once this 
dangerous epoch passed, the chances of longevity 
in the composer's case seem very good. The 
following table may illustrate this : — 

Mendelssohn died at thirty-eight, Mozart at 
thirty-five, Pur cell at thirty-seven, Pergolesi at 
twenty-six (the youngest of all the famous com- 
posers), Bellini at thirty-three, Chopin at forty, 
Schubert at thirty-one. Of those who passed this 
dangerous epoch, one may cite Handel, who died 
at seventy-four, Bach at sixty-five, Haydn at 
seventy-seven, Palestrina at seventy, ^Spohr at 
seventy-five, Gluck at seventy-three, Cher^ubini at 
eighty-two, Rossini at seventy-eight, Meyerbeer 
at* seventy, and Wagner at the same age. * Verdi 
wrote glorious music after his eightieth year, and 
maty yet furnish more. 

From the foregoing data one may discern both 
a menace and a blessing to physical well-being in 
the art of music. Properly used, music is a noble 
medicine, a divine stimulant; and we can most 
truthfully apply to it the words of the Latin poet : 

" Musica Laetitia Comes, Medicina Dolorem." 
<* Music, the companion of pleasure and the medicine of 
sorrow." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORCHESTRA. 

HE word " orchestra " is derived 
from the Greek opx^ofiai, signify- 
ing " I dance," since in ancient 
Greece singers and musicians 
combined their art with that of 
the dance. Not only Greece, 
but Egypt, Assyria, and other ancient nations pos- 
sessed instrumental combinations which may be 
regarded as primitive orchestras, although these or- 
chestras probably played unison music. In ancient 
Rome the orchestras ran largely to flute-playing, 
and at the beginning of the Christian era the flute 
was the chief instrument at the religious sacrifices 
in that city. In mediaeval times trumpets and 
drums seem to have been the chief elements of 
bands of musicians. 

With the rise of opera, about the year 1600 (the 
first opera was printed in that year), an orchestra 
of different instruments came into existence. The 
band of musicians which supported the instrumen- 
tal part in the opera of " Eurydice," composed in 
1600, consisted of a harpischord, a large guitar, a 
viol, a large lute, and three flutes ; the orchestra 
to the earliest oratorio, published in the same year, 
consisted of a double lyre, a harpsichord, a large 
guitar, and two flutes. There was a peculiar in- 
strumentation in these early works, each character 
being supported in his solos by some especial 
instrument. 

It is to Bach and Handel, however, that we 
must turn for the earliest modern effects of orches- 
tra. The difference between these two composers 
in their orchestration was marked : Handel made 
every possible experiment with the instruments of 
his day, while Bach rarely left the more conven- 
tional path ; Handel frequently controlled large 
orchestras, Bach seldom had more than twenty 



musicians in his band ; Handel used every dra- 
matic effect possible, Bach was satisfied if he 
evolved a glorious counterpoint ; yet in one point 
the orchestras of the two early composers were 
alike, — they possessed many varied instruments 
capable of depicting different emotions. The 
variety of tone-color attainable in the orchestra 
soon after the year 1700 is by no means to be de- 
spised; if a few of our modern instruments, such 
as the clarinet, concert-harp, cornet, and keyed 
brasses, were absent, their loss was more than made 
up by the presence of certain instruments which 
are not found in the orchestra of to-day ; thus, for 
example,, Bach -possessed a small violin sounding a 
minor third higher than the present violin, which 
instrument must have been very effective in sus- 
taining a melody in high register ; both Bach and 
Handel possessed varieties of oboes which to-day 
, are obsolete ; they had the basset-horn, the lute, 
and varieties of trumpets which must have sounded 
more brilliant than the modern instrument; and 
Bach had a small violoncello (his own invention) 
— the " violoncello piccolo." Although these in- 
struments would seem to involve a large score for 
the use of the conductor, such a score was never 
written. It was customary for both Bach and 
Handel to write out the separate parts for the in- 
struments, but in the score to give the merest 
skeleton outline of what was to be done. This 
mode of writing was customary on account of the 
constant presence of the composer at the perform- 
ance of his own work ; since he himself knew thor- 
oughly what was expected of the orchestra, and 
since it was not deemed possible for the work of 
conducting to be deputized to another, almost all 
the scores that have come to us from the time of 
Bach and Handel have been found in such a sketchy 
state that it has been necessary to revise them, and 
fill in many missing parts. We very seldom, there- 
fore, hear a score by these old masters without 
modern interpolations and additions. The " Mes- 
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siah," for example, has been retouched by Mozart, 
by Adam Hiller, by Robert Franz, and others. 

The old scores were not directed by a conductor 
with a baton, but by the composer, who was seated 
at the piano (clavicembalo) or organ. A very 
brief synopsis of the evolution of conducting may 
be given : In ancient Greece the conductor led 
his chorus and orchestra in their unison music 
by stamping out the rhythm with a leaden or iron 
shoe, which he wore for this purpose. In mediae- 
val times the rapping out of the rhythm was done 
with a heavy staff, and we learn of Charlemagne 
thus directing the music services of his court. 
This peculiar style of conducting caused the death 
of at least one com- 
poser, Lully. This 
irascible musician 
was leading one of 
his compositions 
while suffering from 
gout. The rehearsal 
not pleasing him, he 
became more and 
more angry, and de- 
siring to give espe- 
cial emphasis to his 
pounding struck his 
staff with all pos- 
sible power upon 
the floor. In one of 
these emphatic taps 
he landed upon his 
gouty foot ; inflam- 
mation followed ; he 
declined to submit to 
amputation, and the 
great Lully literally 
died of conducting. 

In Italy it was customary for the conductor to 
lead while playing the violin. If all went well he 
played his violin melody ; if anything went awry 
he began rapping upon his violin-stand with the 
back of his bow, beating out the rhythm so that 
not only the musician but all the audience heard 
it. Even the classical period in music, the time of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, must have been 
very backward in the art of conducting. When 
we read of the deaf. Beethoven attempting to lead 
his own composition (as, for example, the Ninth 
Symphony), we are astounded at the audacity of 
such an attempt. But as a matter of fact the 
orchestra paid more attention at this time to the 
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chief violinist than to the composer-conductor. 
Conducting with a baton or stick was not established 
until this century, although some traces of it are 
found at earlier epochs ; in England it was sneered 
at in the public prints as late as the year 1836. 

With Mozart and Haydn the use of the skeleton 
score passes away, and we find these composers 
writing their orchestral works in so definite a 
manner that the presence of the composer was ren- 
dered entirely unnecessary at the performance. It 
is not our purpose to speak of individual conduc- 
tors ; but we may mention the fact that Mendelssohn 
in Germany and England, and Berlioz in France, 
seem to have been the first great conductors in a 

modern sense. 
Since that time a 
host of great or- 
chestral leaders 
have arisen ; and if 
we no longer pos- 
sess the golden 
epoch of creation, 
we certainly live in 
the era of greatly 
advanced execution. 
Beethoven never 
dreamed of such 
perfection of per- 
formance as his sym- 
phonies receive in 
any great modern 
orchestral concert 
of to-day. 

The orchestra 
may be regarded 
as a great palette 
which contains all 
the colon* which the 
tonal painter desires to have glow forth in his work. 
The presentation of such effects may be found 
even in the earliest operatic scores ; and the ora- 
torios of Handel show some attempts on the part 
of this composer to achieve dramatic tone-coloring. 
Gluck, in the last century, also did pioneer work 
in this direction, and understood how to suggest 
this or that emotion by the tone-color of the in- 
strument which was prominent in his accompani- 
ment. Haydn, also, in his " Creation " and " Sea- 
sons," achieves a graphic style by means of the 
employment of special instruments for special 
effects. 

But the first great advance in the comprehension 
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of the character of each orchestral instrument is 
to be sought in the works of Beethoven ; it is not 
too much to entitle him the liberator of the or- 
chestra. No instrument was too humble, no tone- 
color too unpromising, for him to use in his 
wonderful tone-pictures. In his First Symphony 
we find the kettle-drums put to a new and impor- 
tant use ; in his Third Symphony the horns are 
given passages beyond what can be found in pre- 
ceding works ; in his Fourth and Fifth Symphonies 
the contrabasses are suddenly released from the 
bondage of playing tonic and dominant notes — 
the fundamentals of their chords — and give pas- 
sages of absolute virtuosity ; in the Eighth Sym- 
phony the bassoon becomes prominent with a new 
tone-color ; in the Fifth and Ninth Symphonies the 
contra-bassoon enters in ; in his Fifth and Sixth 
and Ninth Symphonies the trombones enter the 
symphonic orchestra for the first time ; the list is 
endless. 

With Beethoven, then, the modern orchestra is 
born ; yet there have been great improvements in 
size, conducting, and virtuosity since his time. 
The technique of the orchestra is to-day far be- 
yond that of the early part of the century. For 
example, when Beethoven, in his " Egmont " Over- 
ture, sent his violins to the four-lined C, the violin- 
ists exclaimed against the extreme difficulty of 
such high passages in orchestral works. To-day 
the modern composers use higher passages, and 
even in harmonics, without encountering any re- 
monstrance from their musicians. Almost every 
artist expects difficulties in the modern orchestral 
score, which fifty years ago were only to be en- 
countered in solo works. 

In looking at an orchestral score the amateur 
will generally find three groups of instruments. 
At the top of the page, in a single group, he will 
find the wood-wind instruments in the following 
order : Flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, forming a 
quartet which can play its own four-part harmony ; 
in the center of the page, underneath the wood- 
wind, will be found the brass orchestra, also a band 
in itself, consisting of trumpets, horns, sometimes 
trombones and bass tubas, and almost invariably 
kettle-drums. These instruments can also give an 
independent harmony. Below these, at the foot of 
the page, we find the most important part of the 
orchestra, — the strings. The string orchestra, in 
itself an extensive and independent band, is the 
most important part of the modern organization. 
Again, we find a four-part harmony ; and the in- 



struments are written in the following order: 
First violin, second violin, viola, and violoncello. 
The contrabass, grouped with these, is not only 
the bass of the strings, but also of the entire 
orchestra. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while an ordinary 
score presents many different parts to the eye, its 
basis is generally four-part writing, and that the 
wood-wind presents soprano (flute), alto (oboe), 
tenor (clarinet), and bass (bassoon); the strings 
following suit with first violin (soprano), second 
violin (alto), viola (tenor), and violoncello (bass). 

A large score would go much beyond the above 
schedule. It may be of interest to compare one 
of the largest modern scores with the simple 
scores cited above. Wagner's orchestration in 
" Die Walkiire " calls for the following forces : 
Two piccolos, two flutes, three oboes, one English 
horn, three clarinets, one bass clarinet, three bas- 
soons, eight horns, four trumpets, one bass trumpet, 
four trombones, and one to four tubas ; two pair 
kettle-drums, one pair cymbals, one bass-drum, 
six harps, and a flute, besides the string band of 
violins, violas, etc. 

Berlioz has left on record his views regarding 
the proportions of a full modern orchestra. The 
following is the list: Twenty-one first violins, 
twenty second violins, eighteen violas, twenty vio- 
loncellos, ten contrabasses, four harps, two picco- 
los, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, two cornets, 
four trombones, one bass tuba, two pair kettle- 
drums. 

Without going to these extremes we may state 
the general size of a well-equipped modern orches- 
tra as having from seventy to ninety men, whicn 
may at the same time contradict the vulgar error 
which supposes that the larger an orchestra the 
better the music. When Wagner presented his 
great trilogy in Bayreuth, in 1876, he had such a 
host of volunteer musicians that it would have been 
an easy matter to form an orchestra of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand men. He never exceeded 
one hundred and sixteen. 

German investigation into the subject of orches- 
tral size has found that about one hundred men in 
a medium-sized hall, seating perhaps one thousand, 
gives the ideal result. It must be borne in mind 
that in swelling an orchestra to monster propor- 
tions, we gain in only one direction, that of volume 
of sound, but we lose in a much more important 
matter, — the unity of an orchestra, the precision 
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of attack, the careful unity of shading, which 
causes many instruments to work as one, the quick 
response to the conductor's suggestions ; these are 
called the ensemble of an orchestra, and it is this 
ensemble which is ruined when the orchestra be- 
comes of too great a size. It is mathematically 
incorrect, therefore, to imagine that ten times the 
size of an orchestra would produce ten times 
better music. 

The placing of the modern orchestra in the 
concert-room is a matter of some importance. 
The men must be seated where they are easily 
under the conductor's control, where they can 
watch his every gesture, and where he can be 
sure that each signal can be seen by all. The 
instruments must be placed so that they will 
mutually support and not neutralize each other ; 
and the forces must be arranged in such a manner 
that the heaviest and gruffest tones will be farthest 
from the auditor, and the sweetest and most deli- 
cate nearest to him. To have the contrabasses at 
the front in the symphony, for example, would 
destroy the effect of the more delicate tone of the 
violins. 

Although conductors differ in some of the de- 
tails of placing, the general position of the orches- 
tra in the concert-room may be roughly stated as 
follows : Upon the conductor's left we find the 
first violins, back of these the violoncellos ; at the 
conductor's right the second violins, and back of 
these the violas. The contrabasses, although be- 
longing to the strings, are not generally grouped 
with them on account of their heavy tone, but are 
placed at the rear of the orchestra, so that their 
powerful fundamental notes come to the auditor 
through a wall of other harmonies. 

As regards the placing of the wood-wind and 
brasses, conductors differ, some placing the wood- 
wind in a body at the back of the violoncellos on 
the left-hand side of the platform, and the brass- 
es back of the violas at the right-hand side ; other 
conductors place the wood-wind toward the center 
and the brasses back of these ; the kettle-drums 
are generally at the extreme rear. If a harp is 
used its delicate tone requires it to be placed well 
in front. The same is, of course, true with any 
solo instrument ; the piano, for example, in a piano 
concerto, would be in the center of the stage, the 
conductor generally standing back of it while 
leading. 

Several instruments not mentioned in the con- 
servative schedule of the regular orchestra given 



above, appear so frequently in modern scores that 
they may almost be accounted regular members of 
the orchestra : the piccolo, the English horn, the 
brass clarinet, and even the contra-bassoon, may 
appear in the wood-wind; the harp may add 
an independent tone-color, and is not classed with 
any of the groups mentioned above ; and trom- 
bones have become almost a permanent part of 
the modern orchestra, although sparingly used by 
the older composers and frequently absent from 
their scores. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Wagner's scores 
present the largest combinations of instruments to 
be found in the domain of orchestration. Rich- 
ard Strauss has gone beyond Wagner in the mul- 
titude of parts presented, and Berlioz has achieved 
the doubtful honor of calling for the largest regu- 
lar orchestra ever demanded, in his " Requiem," in 
which work he not only calls for special forces of 
strings but demands four flutes, two oboes, four clari- 
nets, eight bassoons, an English horn, twelve horns, 
four cornets, sixteen tenor-trombones, two base- 
tubas, two bombardons, four ophicleides, twelve 
trumpets, eight pairs of kettle-drums (with ten drum- 
mers), two bass-drums, three pair of cymbals and 
one gong ! ! A palliation of such an offense may 
be found in the fact that he is engaged in pictur- 
ing the Day of Judgment, and utilizes all these 
noise-producing forces to symbolize the crack of 
doom. 

Even with the limits thus extended, it cannot be 
said that the orchestra has reached its complete 
dimensions ; changes are still made by this and 
that composer ; a wooden trumpet was invented to 
give a special tone-color in one of Wagner's 
operas, Massenet has thoughts of bringing in a 
bass flute, Berlioz once employed a military clari- 
net, and composers are even now experimenting 
with a pedal clarinet, the deepest of all the wood- 
wind except the contra-bassoon. 

Some composers are gradually leaving the group- 
ing in four-part writing mentioned above, and are 
essaying especial effects by using groups of three 
instruments, of one family ; thus the oboe, English 
horn and bassoon, form a group of three instru- 
ments of similar tone-quality, and the clarinet, 
basset-horn and bass-clarinet another. 

Before leaving the subject of the orchestra as a 
whole, it may be well to speak of the duties of an 
orchestral conductor. The modern orchestra has 
as much of graded rank as a military organization ; 
each part has its own special leader ; there is a 
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first flute, a first horn, a first viola, a first violon- 
cello, etc. ; the chief violinist, however, is a per- 
son of especial consequence in the modern or- 
chestra, being the second in rank of the entire 
organization ; he not only oversees the string or- 
chestra but should be able to lead the entire orga- 
nization should an emergency require it. In Eng- 
land he is called the " Leader " of the orchestra as 
distinct from the " Conductor," and sometimes the 
" Principal " ; in Germany he receives the honor- 
able title of " Concert-Meister," the master of the 
concert ; in France he is called " Chef d'At- 
taque." 

Over all these forces the conductor rules pre- 
eminent ; it is not requisite that he should play 
any single instrument, but he must understand 
them all. Berlioz and Wagner were among the 
greatest of conductors, yet could perform on no 
musical instrument with any ability. The conduc- 
tor must really be the poet of the orchestra ; he must 
study the scores which are to be performed, must 
grasp their subtleties, must understand the exact 
balance of the different parts to bring out the best 
effect at each point of the composition ; he must not 
be bound by mere metronome marks in any compo- 
sition or in any part of it, but must give a free and 
elastic rendering of the thought as he conceives it ; 
he must play upon his orchestra exactly as an 
organist controls his own especial instrument ; his 
gestures must be graphic, and he must convey his 
intention to each of his men pantomimically at any 
instant during the performance, although the chief 
points are prepared at the rehearsals ; he must sig- 
nal to each instrument the moment of its entrance, 
particularly if its part has had a long rest ; his beat 
must be decided, intelligible, and he must infuse 
something of confidence and calmness among his 
men in the midst of difficulties often very severe. 
The mere standing up and waving a baton before 
a set of musicians is the least important and most 
obvious sign of the conductor's duties. 

The great advance in conducting has led to the 
establishing of great orchestras in the modern 
musical field. Among these one can mention the 
Meiningen Orchestra (now dissolved) which was 
brought to phenomenal excellence by one of the 
greatest of modern conductors, Von Biilow. The 
Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipsic is another organ- 
ization which deserves honorable mention. Paris 
possesses an excellent orchestra under Colonne, 
and the late M. Lamoureux also led a superb 
organization. The great Conservatoire of Paris 
E. 8 



has its own organization ; Vienna possesses an or- 
chestra of one hundred and twenty-five men, prob- 
ably the largest permanent orchestra in existence. 
America, too, has excellent orchestras, in Chicago 
and in New York; but the greatest of all the 
American orchestras, and the equal of any in the 
world, is the well-equipped and splendidly directed 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE VIOLIN. 

This instrument seems to be one which was un- 
known to many nations of the ancient world. The 
proverb which glibly says — "Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning" — is emphatically false, since 
Nero and the ancient Romans had no fiddles. The 
instrument came into Europe, probably from In- 
dia, at about the time of Charlemagne, in the 
eighth century. Very popular, from the time of its 
first appearance, it underwent many changes of 
shape, until in the last half of the seventeenth 
century, and the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it reached its perfection, the one hundred 
years indicated being the golden period of violin 
making. It is not to our purpose to speak of the 
great violin makers, or even of the greatest per- 
formers of the instrument, but we may passingly 
mention that Stradivarius, who died in 1737, 
brought fourth the noblest instruments ; Paganini, 
who died in 1840, was the most wonderful per- 
former that the world has yet possessed upon this 
difficult instrument. 

The violin has four strings which are tuned* as 
follows : 
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and its usual orchestral compass is 
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Soloists can, however, give tones nearly an octave 
higher. 

In Beethoven's day few orchestral scores de- 
manded a higher note than x i n orchestral play- 
ing ; in modern times this has been much ex- 
ceeded ; Wagner's prelude to "Lohengrin" presents 
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a celestial passage, picturing the " Holy Grail," in 
the highest register, using the harmonics upon four 
solo violins combined with three flutes. In the 
time of Beethoven it was not expected of the or- 
chestral player to perform harmonics at all. 

The violin can picture all emotions, and it is, 
therefore, the most important instrument in the 
orchestra ; it can be developed in two directions, 
that of virtuosity and mere display work, and that 
of emotion and deep feeling. The orchestral vio- 
lin music is generally supplied with bowing marks 
showing exactly which phrases are to be played 
with down-bow and which with up-bow, which 
accounts for the unanimity of motion generally 
seen in a well-trained orchestra. Some modern con- 
ductors have discarded 
these bowing marks, pre- 
suming that each artist 
should choose his own 
method of bowing, but a 
better ensemble, a more 
perfect unity, is generally 
secured by following said 
bowing marks. 

The violin is a melodic 
rather than a harmonic 
instrument, yet in solo 
work it is comparatively 
easy to play two simul- 
taneous melodies (double- 
stopping) upon it. Such 
execution is not required 
in the orchestra ; for in 
orchestral work, when 
the composer desires two 
melodies in the violin 
The vioim. part, he simply causes 

the violinists to divide 
their forces, and the passage would be marked 
" divisi." Slurs in violin music show what is to 
be played to a single bow stroke, and the legato 
is the most used and effective execution of the in- 
strument. 

A tremolo can be very effectively made upon 
the violin by moving the bow rapidly to and fro 
upon a single position with an easy action of the 
wrist ; this tremolo is frequently used in orchestral 
work to picture mystery or agitation ; in melo- 
drama its well-known function is to accompany 
the death of the heroine, or the approach of dis- 
aster to the hero, and in this it becomes rather a 
tawdry effect. Various kinds of staccato can be 
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produced upon the violin ; the notes marked " de- 
tachee " or " martellato " interrupt the tone by a 
pause of the bow without removing it from the 
string. A peculiar, rippling, laughing staccato is 
produced by what is called " arco saltando," or 
" flying staccato," or " bounding bow " ; it is pro- 
duced by allowing the bow to skip upon the 
string, rebounding at each note by its own elas- 
ticity. Trills and embellishments, scales, and 
sudden skips, are permitted in all possible guises 
in violin work, yet they naturally appear more 
copiously in solo than in orchestral passages. 

Sometimes the violin is picked, exactly as a 
guitar or mandolin, the use of the bow being 
discarded temporarily ; such passages are called 
" pizzicato." In playing " pizzicato " the vio- 
linist plucks his string at a considerably greater 
distance from the bridge than he would bow ; 
this is done for an acoustical reason. By a physi- 
cal law (explained in the article on the " Philoso- 
phy of Music "), a vibrating substance divides 
itself into smaller vibrating segments, each of 
these segments emitting a higher and fainter 
tone than the one which is played ; these tones 
blend with the fundamental tone and alter its 
quality ; if they are strongly present the tone be- 
comes thin, penetrating, and somewhat acidulous 
in character ; a plucked string has more over-tones 
(as these higher tones are called) than one which 
is bowed or struck, and its tone, therefore, is 
rather unpleasant ; the quality can, however, be 
pleasantly modified, and the excess of over-tones 
eliminated, by plucking toward the center of the 
string, this preventing some important segments 
from forming, and thereby destroying the over- 
tones which they would produce. By plucking, 
therefore, at some distance away from the bridge, 
the violinist obtains an agreeable tone in " pizzi- 
cato " passages ; were he to pluck closer to the 
bridge the tone would at once become strident 
and irritating. The "pizzicato" is one of the 
most effective orchestral touches upon the violin, 
and it is frequently used to picture mystery or to 
accompany a melody, as if it were supported by a 
guitar, the latter instrument not appearing in the 
orchestra. When the " pizzicato " passage is 
ended, and the bow is to be used again, the 
words " coll 'arco " or simply " arco " would indi- 
cate its resumption. 

An orchestral effect, somewhat like a " pizzi- 
cato," but less pronounced and clear, is sometimes 
used in orchestral work only (it is too light for 
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solo passages) ; this is the tapping of the string 
with the back or wooden part of the bow ; it is 
called " coll legno," — " with the wood." 

An appliance connected with the violin, both in 
solo and orchestral work, demands especial expla- 
nation ; it is called the " mute " or " sordino." 
The " mute " is a clamp with three prongs which 
is placed upon the bridge in such a manner as to 
clasp it closely between the strings ; the vibra- 
tions of the strings are carried by the bridge to 
the sounding-board or box of the violin, and the 
greater part of the tone of the instrument is 
caused by the vibration of this box ; when, 
therefore, the bridge is clasped tightly by the 
" mute " the vibrations are restricted and checked 
from passing freely from the string to the body of 
the instrument, the result being a much softer 
tone, which has a greatly modified character. 
Muted passages are generally pathetic, gentle and 
tender in quality. Cradle-songs, slumber-songs, 
passages presenting tender simplicity or tearful 
grief, would generally be played with the " mute." 

" Con sordini " signifies the employment of the 
" mute," and the composer must allow some 
measures of rest in the violin part for the players 
to place the " mute " upon their instruments ; 
" senza sordini " would indicate the removal of 
the " mute " from the bridge ; and again, some 
time must be allowed to accomplish this. 

The " glissando " effect, by sliding from one 
tone to another, is far more freely employed in 
solo work than in orchestral playing ; it is an 
effect that can be easily overdone. 

The production of harmonics upon the violin is 
an effect that is very sparingly used in orchestral 
music, though quite common in brilliant solos ; 
it is produced by an application of the acoustical 
law already alluded to, the division of the vibrat- 
ing string into equal segments. If we press the 
string firmly against the finger-board we " stop " 
it, and by this " stopping " shorten its length and 
produce a higher tone than the open string ; if, on 
the other hand, we touch a string lightly at some 
aliquot part, or equal division of its length, we 
cause it to subdivide its vibrations and produce 
one of the over-tones without the fundamental, 
(see " Philosophy of Music " for further statements 
of this principle) ; if we touch the string lightly, 
— the touch of a feather or the pressing of a 
tooth-pick would be sufficient, — at one-half its 
length, we cause the string to divide into two 
segments, each producing an octave of the full 



length of the string ; if we touch in the same 
manner at one-third the length of the string, 
measuring either from bridge or not, we divide it 
into three tiny strings, each of which is giving a 
tone a twelfth higher than the full length of the 
string. The following table will show what tones 
the divisions of the G string bring forth : 
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Paganini, by the use of very thin strings, was 
able to reach the 12 th harmonic. 

The above are called " harmonics," and being 
produced by divisions of the full length of the 
string they are also described as " natural har- 
monics." It will readily be seen that by " stop- 
ping " we can shorten the length of each string ; 
if we thus shorten the string and then subdivide 
its new length into equal parts, we produce a har- 
monic that bears a similar relation to the length 
of the " stopped " string that the above table does 
to the length of the open string. Such harmonics 
are difficult to produce, and ought to be applied 
very sparingly in orchestral scores ; they are 
called " artificial harmonics." The quality of 
tone of all the harmonics is of a sweet, rather 
piping character ; this quality is so pronounced 
that the German writers call them "flageolet- 
tones." Wagner has been quite bold in the appli- 
cation of harmonics, and the end of his prelude to 
" Lohengrin " exhibits a very effective passage of 
this kind of work. 

The position of the bow upon the strings, in 
accordance with the law above alluded to in con- 
nection with " pizzicato," is of considerable impor- 
tance ; the nearer to the bridge the bow is placed, 
the more over-tones or harmonics will blend with 
the tone, and the brighter the quality will be- 
come ; if the bow is placed directly against the 
bridge the result becomes a peculiar squeaking 
and thin tone which might sometimes be used for 
especial effects in both orchestral and solo work ; 
this is called " sulF ponticello " or " upon the 
bridge." 

We have given the regular tuning of the violin 
above, but it may be passingly stated that many 
soloists have achieved especial effects by differ- 
ent methods of tuning; and Barbella, Lolli, Tar- 
tini, Baillot, Winter and Paganini, each used an 
especial tuning for individual touches. 
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Although the violin can play in all keys, those 
tonalities will sound best in which the open 
strings are chiefly used ; thus, C, G, D, A, E, and 
F major with their relative minor keys would 
sound better than any of the other keys. We 
may here again mention the fact that the " second 
violins " of an orchestra are similar instruments to 
the first violins but played in lower positions, tak- 
ing the alto part of the string quartette. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, AND CONTRA-BASS. 

The viola is an instrument similar to the violin 
but of larger size, with thicker strings and heavier 
tone. It receives many different names : the Eng- 
lish call it the " tenor viol " ; the French, the " vio- 
^ la alto," or simply 

"alto"; the Ger- 
mans, the "brat- 
sche." 

We have already 
stated that the violin 
can picture all emo- 
tions ; this is not the 
case with the viola, 
which, because of 
its heavier tone and 
deeper register, suits 
to especial emotions. 
When an instrument 
is definitely applic- 
able to certain emo- 
tions, we may speak 
of it as having an 
especial u tone- 
color " ; and the 
study of the tone- 
coloring of an or- 
chestral score is 
greatly assisted by 
I ^nH^HHB^' a knowledge of the 

H ^^^^^^^ character of each in- 

I strument. 

Thevioia. An orchestral 

score might differ 
from a piano work very much in the same manner 
that an oil painting differs from an etching ; the etch- 
ing might present beautiful drawing, grouping, con- 
trast of style, etc. ; the oil painting would present 
these things, and add to them the glow of color. 




In just such a manner the piano work may present 
a fine melody, rich harmony, and contrast of styles, 
but the orchestral work gives all these, and adds 
the effect of a special coloring to each emotion. 
The element of this tone-coloring has formed an 
especial study with composers ever since the time 
of Beethoven. If we were to examine a painting 
portraying W 7 inter, we would expect white paint; 
if the subject was Spring, green would predomi- 
nate ; and in like manner if an orchestral work 
portrayed revelry we would listen for the piccolo ; 
if the subject were grief, the oboe ; if it were mel- 
ancholy, the English horn or the viola. 

The viola, in its middle and lower registers, pic- 
tures a dreamy sadness better than any of the 
string instruments, and it is frequently used for 
this effect in scores ; per contra, its thick strings 
cause its high notes to sound rather dull and life- 
less, and they are seldom employed by composers 
who have studied the nature of the instrument. 
The tuning of the four strings of the viola is as 
follows : 
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and its orchestral compass about 
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although four or five higher notes are possible. 

All violin execution is possible upon the instru- 
ment, but as its strings are longer than those of 
the violin it requires rather a wider " stopping " ; 
that is, the fingers of the player are held farther 
apart than in violin performance ; yet every ad- 
vanced violinist is expected to understand and 
play the viola. The viola is notated in the alto 
clef, since this gives its orchestral compass upon 
the staff without using too many ledger lines. 

Although the viola fulfills a very important func- 
tion in the orchestral score (few orchestras have, 
however, enough violas to produce the best effect), 
its solo repertoire is extremely limited, and it stands 
seemingly as a poor relation between the richly 
endowed violin and violoncello. 

The most prominent use of the viola in orches- 
tral music was made by Berlioz in his " Childe 
Harold" symphony, wherein the viola pictures 
Byron's melancholy hero, and is the personification 
of the brooding gloom which the poet has por- 
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trayed. This theme is so characteristic that we 
present it herewith. 

CHILDE HAROLD. 
Viola Theme. 
Slowly and dreamily. 
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In the slow movement of his " Italian Symphony " 
Mendelssohn made good use of the melancholy 
color of the instrument. 

More than one attempt has been made to intro- 
duce another instrument into the family of strings 
which should stand between the viola and the vio- 
loncello ; Bach invented a small violoncello which 
he called the "viola pomposa," or "violoncello 
piccolo," and even wrote music for this new instru- 
ment, but it has become obsolete. A little before 
1880 a German musician, Herman Ritter, of Wiirz- 
burg, invented a larger viola which he called the 
" viola alta," but which is more generally named 
after its inventor, the " Ritter viola." This is the 
largest instrument of the string family which is 
played upon the arm ; it requires so long an arm 
and so large a hand that few can perform upon it, 
and in spite of its excellent tone-quality it has not 
yet made its way into the regular orchestra. In 
light orchestral scores we sometimes find the viola 
carrying the bass part. Rubinstein's sonata for 
viola and piano can be mentioned as one of the 
prominent works for this instrument. 

THE VIOLONCELLO. 

The name itself contains in its etymology a bit 
of musical history. In olden days the contra-bass 
received the name of " violone ; " when, therefore, 
a small contra-bass was invented, it received the 
appellation of " violoncello," meaning merely " The 
little violone." The mis-spelling which one some- 
times sees of " violincello " is nonsensical, since 
the word thus spelled would mean " the little 
violin." 

The violoncello can express every emotion as 
can the violin, but it stands in its relation to the 
latter as a baritone voice might to a fine soprano ; 
it is masculine where the violin is feminine, and 
many composers have taken advantage of this fact 
to present musical dialogues between the violon- 



cello and violin, as if a youth and maiden were 
conversing together. The beginning of the alle- 
gretto of Beethoven's Eighth Symphony affords an 
instance of such dialogue effect. 

The violoncello has four strings tuned as fol- 
lows — 
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and its orchestral compass is about 
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It is notated in the bass and tenor clefs, occa- 
sionally,, for high notes, the G clef being used. 
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The Violoncello. 



All violin execution, " pizzicato," " flying stac- 
cato," "harmonics," "mute," etc., can be applied 
upon the violoncello. The harmonics are less 
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secure and more difficult because of the increased 
thickness of the strings. The 'cello-player can 
sometimes use his thumb (which violinists never 
use) upon the highest string of his instrument. 

In orchestral playing the violoncello is generally 
united with the contra-bass, playing an octave 
higher than the latter instrument. In lighter 
scores the violoncello would often unite with the 
viola in forming the bass, playing either in octave 
or in unison with that instrument. Although many 
rapid passages occur on the instrument, it should 
not be pushed to such rapidity as would be possi- 
ble upon the violin, since its thick strings require 
more time to enter into vibration than the thinner 
violin strings. United to the contra-basses in the 
bass part of an orchestral score it adds purity and 
clearness to the bass part. 

Its exquisite tone quality leads composers to 
write many obbligato passages for the instrument. 
Its " pizzicato " is an especially good orchestral 
effect, as is also its tremolo ; but " harmonics " 
would very seldom be heard upon the violoncello 
in the orchestral score, although Verdi in his cpera 
" Aida " has used both contra-bass and violoncello 
harmonics in the scene by the Nile, of the Third 
Act. The beginning of the overture to 4i William 
Tell " by Rossini affords a good example cf vio- 
loncello obbligato, and was originally scored for 
five solo violoncellos, but is frequently given by 
one solo instrument supported by orchestra. 

The two lowest strings of both viola and violon- 
cello are wired to cause slower vibration ; on the 
violin only the lowest string, the G string, is thus 
weighted. 

CONTRA-BASSES. 

The contra-bass has generally four strings as 
the string instruments already described, but 
three-stringed and five-stringed contra-basses also 
exist, the latter, however, being quite rare. Since 
the four-stringed contra-bass is the one generally 
employed in all orchestras we will speak chiefly 
of this instrument. The tuning of the four- 
stringed contra-bass is as follows : 
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sounding an octave lower ; its orchestral compass is 



It will be noticed that while the violin, the 
viola, and violoncello, tune in fifths, the contra- 
basses tune in fourths ; the chief reason of this 
is the difficulty of stopping the very thick strings 
found upon this instrument. By tuning the 
strings a fourth apart, the open strings come 
into play more frequently in passages of medium 
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also sounding an octave deeper. 



The Contra-bass. 

depth than would otherwise be the case. The 
contra-bass sounds an octave deeper than written ; 
the notation is given an octave higher than the 
actual sounds merely for the convenience of avoid- 
ing many ledger lines. The contra-bass is the 
deepest regular orchestral instrument ; occasion- 
ally extra instruments, of greater depth, such as 
the bass-tuba, or contra-bassoon, or harp, appear 
in the orchestral score, but in the usual orchestra 
no instrument runs as deep as this foundation of 
the strings. 
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Once more we can summarily dismiss an in- 
strument by stating that all violin execution is 
possible upon it, yet in the case of the contra-bass 
a few exceptions must be made : — Double stop- 
ping is almost impossible and is never used in 
orchestral playing ; (it can only occur where one 
of the notes is given by an open string) ; the 
" mute," although existing, has so little effect 
that players rarely take the trouble to carry it 
with them ; the harmonics, although possible, are 
very difficult upon such thick strings, and in spite 
of Verdi's use of them in " Ai'da," are almost 
never heard in orchestral playing ; on the other 
hand, the tremolo effects are of remarkable 
power, far more effective than those of any of 
the higher strings, and the " pizzicato " is one 
of the most impressive touches of the contra-bass, 
if executed on the open strings. Weber, in his 
overture to " Der Freischiitz," uses a striking 
" pizzicato " effect upon the contra-bass, directly 
after the horn quartet of the introduction. 

Special tunings of the contra-bass are frequent 
among members of the orchestra, and often dif- 
ferent players will invent new points of tuning 
to assist them in this or that difficult passage. 
Changes of passages are also frequent in per- 
formances ; often the player finding a passage 
too deep, or impracticable, will transpose it an 
octave higher, without warrant from conductor 
or composer ; this has led to a greater freedom 
of treatment than is warrantable, in some orches- 
tras, in the scores of the great masters. The 
contra-bass is not properly a solo instrument, al- 
though some skillful artists have astonished audi- 
ences by solos performed upon a small-sized 
instrument ; such works may astonish (as when 
one sees the elephant in a circus executing a 
dance) but can scarcely charm. Dragonetti and 
Bottesini, the two greatest contra-bass players, 
were famous for their astounding solo work. 

In the old scores we find the contra-bass chiefly 
employed to give the fundamental note of the or- 
chestral harmonies ; it moved along in the most 
deliberate fashion in tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant progressions ; occasionally a bolder 
passage might be found, as in Bach's " Ye 
Lightnings, Ye Thunders " in the " Passion " 
music ; but it was not until the time of Bee- 
thoven that the contra-bass came into its true 
heritage. It was the last named composer who 
gave to the contra-bass an independence far be- 
yond what the old composers had deemed possible 



for the instrument. In the coda of the last move- 
ment of the Fourth Symphony, Beethoven gave to 
the contra-bass a passage as rapid and as intricate 
as a violin figure, — it is, in fact, an imitation of a 
figure previously presented upon the violins. 

Weber sharply criticised this bold employment 
of the stately contra-basses, and in an article in a 
contemporary musical journal playfully pictured 
the contra-basses holding an indignation meeting 
against the composer who had abused them so. 
Such sarcasm by no means turned Beethoven from 
his artistic path (although he swore roundly upon 
reading the article), and we find him introducing 
another contra-bass passage of the utmost diffi- 
culty in the trio of the scherzo of his Fifth Sym- 
phony ; but it is in his Ninth Symphony that we 
find the full grandeur of the instrument portrayed. 

The tone color of the contra-bass is dignified 
and ponderous, and can easily be made bombas- 
tic ; if it is used in bold skips and explosive tones, 
it can become very comical and grotesque. For 
such comical effects the reader can be referred to 
the last movement of Beethoven's Eighth Sym- 
phony, where the contra-bass is used in a very 
brusque and amusing manner. Even before Bee- 
thoven's time, Gluck had attempted a graphic 
effect upon the instrument in the opera of " Or- 
pheus," where he causes the barking of the three- 
headed dog, Cerberus, to be imitated by sliding 
effects upon the contra-bass. 

We have already alluded to the power of " piz- 
zicato " upon the instrument. Berlioz applied 
this in full chords in his " Symphonie Fantas- 
tique," where he uses a four-part " pizzicato " har- 
mony in the march to execution, producing a most 
sinister and depressing effect thereby. In the 
" Pastoral Symphony " Beethoven obtained a pe- 
culiar effect by mingling contra-bass and violon- 
cellos together, in dissimilar groupings, which 
perfectly imitated the rumblings of thunder. In 
this passage the composer went below the written 
compass of the instrument. While many orches- 
tras transpose these deeper passages an octave 
higher, the desire to preserve fidelity in such 
scores led a Leipsic musician, Mr. Karl Otho, 
to invent a contra-bass with five strings, through 
the aid of which all transpositions in contra-bass 
passages can be avoided. The grandest passages 
ever written for the instrument are found in the 
finale of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. In these 
the contra-bass imitates the human voice and 
forms a transition to the introduction of voices 
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for the first time in symphony. The movement 
opens with a dissonant cry of rage and suffering, 
given by the orchestra, which is rebuked by the 
contra-basses in a most earnest recitative ; again 
and again does the outburst of agony take 
place, always followed by the song-without-words 
of the contra-basses ; finally the contra-basses sing 
a melody half -consoling, half-rejoicing, which is 
taken up by the bass voices of the chorus to 
Schiller's words, celebrating the era of universal 
brotherly love ; at last we obtain the clue to the 
imp essive dialogue of orchestra and contra-basses, 
— it is a promise of hope, of redemption, of final 
happiness, that the contra-basses have given in- 
strumentally, and which is afterwards made defi- 
nite by the words attached to the chorus part. 

With the description of the contra-bass we have 
finished the strings of the orchestra ; we need only 
mention that a species of large violin, called the 
Viol d'Amore, has been used as recently as the 
time of Meyerbeer, who employed it as an obbli- 
gato instrument in the tenor solo of the first 
act of " The Huguenots." This instrument had 
seven strings above the finger-board, which were 
moved by the bow, and seven wires under the 
board which vibrated sympathetically, producing 
a very sweet and expressive tone. The part of 
the viol d'amore is now given to the viola, which 
has nearly the same compass, but not quite the 
same tone-color. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HARP. OTHER PLUCKED INSTRUMENTS. 

We now proceed to examine a group of instru- 
ments which, although producing their sound by 
vibrations of strings, are not counted with the 
u Strings " of the orchestra. Only one of the 
group is heard with any frequency in the modern 
orchestra, and this, the Harp, is written quite by 
itself in the score, and does not affiliate with any 
especial set of instruments ; indeed it is more 
frequently combined with the horn or the wood- 
wind than with violins or stringed instruments. 

THE HARP. 

Fr., harpe ; Ital., arpa '■: Ger., harfe. 

The harp is one of the most ancient of musical 
instruments, probably beginning among savages 
with a simple bow with an added string, and attain- 
ing a wonderful development in ancient Egypt even 



before Scriptural times. This latter historical fact 
has a distinct bearing upon the modern use of the 
harp; the Hebrews, at the time of the exodus, 
copied the great harps of Egypt, some of these 
standing over six feet high, and possessing from 
27 to 29 strings ; when the Scriptures were written, 
the desire to ascribe to Heaven the best possible 
music led to the metaphor of the " Angelic harps," 
the harp being at that time certainly the best 
instrument of earth. The instruments of music 




Old Diatonic Harp. 

have since improved, but the metaphor remains 
unchanged, and the celestial concert is still spoken 
of as Harp-music by nearly all of the poets. As 
a consequence the composers, following the dic- 
tates of their librettists, have dropped into the 
habit of almost invariably using the harp to por- 
tray anything celestial. Schumann, in his " Faust," 
Berlioz, in his " Damnation de Faust," Gounod, 
Spohr, and a host of others, have marched in this 
conventional track ; Wagner alone declines to allow 
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the harp to picture Heaven, but generally uses 
violins in high positions, sometimes in harmonics, 
combined with flutes, when he desires to represent 
celestial ecstasy. 

Of course the harp would also properly come to 
the front, for the sake of historical accuracy, if the 
musical subject in hand dealt with the ancient 
Romans, Grecians, Hebrews or Egyptians, and 
also if the mediaeval times were being depicted, for 
in all these epochs the harp was a leading instru- 
ment ; as it became the national instrument of 
old Ireland and of Wales one may also expect to 
find it in any musical work connected with these 
countries. 

Spite of its great antiquity the harp is compara- 
tively a modern instrument in the orchestra. Up 
to 1758 it was a diatonic instrument, that could 
play but in a single key, and required some re- 
tuning before it could modulate into any neighbor- 
ing key. Composers could not make use of so 
restricted an instrument, and, although we find 
Handel making a few efforts to employ its tone, in 
his operas, he seems to have been the only writer 
who used the instrument, in the orchestra, before 
it had been improved. 

The improvements of the harp seem to have 
been begun in many countries, a Tyrolese adding 
little crooks of metal to change the pitch when 
chromatic intervals were desired, a Bavarian named 
Hochbrucker, in 1720, adding the first primitive 
pedals to the instrument, and two Frenchmen 
named Cousineau (father and son), attempting 
further devices to change the pitch of certain 
strings rapidly. But, according to Burney, it was 
M. Simon, of Brussels, who extended the harp 
to 33 strings, and first added a practical, single- 
action pedal, which could shorten each string and 
cause it to give forth a note a semi-tone higher 
than its original pitch. This at least made the 
harp semi-chromatic, and, if one could not readily 
play in all keys, one could employ a fair amount 
of modulation upon the instrument. Instantly we 
find a number of composers introducing the instru- 
ment into orchestral works : Gluck uses it in his 
" Orpheus," Mozart employs it in a flute and harp 
concerto written for the Due de Guines, and 
Beethoven essays it in a number of his Ballet, — 
"Prometheus" — all of these calling for the 10- 
called single-action harp, in which the pedals 
caused a wheel with two pins to turn and seize 
the string, shortening it very much as a violinist 
would shorten his string by " stopping " ; this harp 



being an instrument that was still very restricted 
in its progressions. But in 18 10, the Strassburger, 
Erhardt, driven from Paris by the Revolution 
some years before, and now living as Sebastian 
Erard in London, the head of a prosperous piano 
house, invented the full double-action concert harp, 
which could modulate into all keys by means of 
greatly improved pedals. The mechanism requires 
rather detailed explanation. 




Double-action Pedal, Concert-Harp. 

There are seven pedals upon the harp, each of 
which is intended to shorten the strings giving one 
note of the scale, the C pedal raising the pitch of 
the C strings, the D pedal of the D strings, etc. 
The string is tuned to a flat note in the first place ; 
the scale running C flat, D flat, E flat, etc., — the 
harp thus standing in the unusual key of C flat, — 
seven flats. This scale is adopted to secure the 
uniform action of all the pedals, which can only 
shorten, not lengthen the string, therefore raising, 
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not lowering, each note. When any pedal is put 
half-way down (there is a little slot, or notch, in 
the instrument to hold it there if desired), the note 
which it works is changed from a flat note to a 
natural ; thus for example, all the D's are flat, but 
if the D pedal be pressed halfway down they are 
all changed to naturals, since the pins of a wheel 
have gripped all these strings and shortened them. 
There are two wheels attached to each pedal. If 
now the pedal be pushed down as far as it will go 
(again a slot is prepared to hold it), the second 
wheel will act and grip the string further down, 
shortening it still more, and causing the note to 
become sharp. If we press our D pedal, which 
changed the D flat strings into D natural a moment 
ago, farther down, all the D's will become D sharp ; 
and each pedal works in a similar mannner with 
each note of the diatonic scale. The pedals are 
in a semicircle at the base of the instrument, be- 
ginning with the D pedal at the left and running 
in the following order toward the right of the 
player — D, C, B — loud pedal — E, F, G, A. 

The middle pedal, which we have called the 
" Loud Pedal," is of little value, and many players 
take it off the instrument altogether. At the foot 
of the strings the harp possesses a sounding-box, 
not vastly different from the sounding-box of the 
violin. It is a physical law that a sounding-board 
that is built as a box will not vibrate freely if it is 
closed ; holes for the free vibration of the inner air 
are a necessity for such a box, and we find these 
sound-holes on the violin, guitar, mandoline, contra- 
bass, violoncello, etc.; even drums have such 
sound-holes to permit of free vibration ; the banjo 
has none, since it possesses a flat sounding-board, 
not a sound-box. Upon the harp the sound-box is 
closed until the middle pedal is pressed down ; this 
pedal opens a series of holes at the back of the 
sound-box, and the confined air being released 
vibrates more freely, thus giving a louder and 
longer-continued tone. It is, as above stated, gen- 
erally deemed preferable to keep the sound-holes 
permanently open. The rods which lead from the 
pedals to the wheels which shorten the strings are 
concealed in the "pole " cr front board of the harp. 

Immediately after the great invention described 
above, the harp took its place as an orchestral 
instrument, although not present in the scores of 
some composers. Beethoven never employed the 
improved concert-harp, and Weber seems never to 
have attempted either the double or the single- 
action pedal harp. 



The notation of the harp is precisely the same 
as that of the piano, two staves, one being bass 
the other treble, being used. The compass of the 
full-sized instrument is from the lowest C flat of 
the piano to the highest F sharp. The C and F 
strings of the harp are colored red and blue re- 
spectively, to guide the eye of the player in find- 
ing any special string quickly. The tone-color of 
the instrument is sweet and bell-like, but scarcely 
as celestial as its constant usage in this direction 
would seem to indicate. 

We have already stated, in connection with the 
violin " Pizzicato," that a plucked string emits too 
many over-tones and its tone becomes thin and 
unpleasant in consequence, and that by exciting 
any string near its center one destroys important 
over-tones and " mellows " the tone somewhat. 
This is precisely what the harp player tries to do 
by plucking his strings near the center ; if some- 
times, for especial effects, he desires a shallow, 
twangy tone, he attains this by plucking nearer 
the upper end of his string. 

Arpeggios are the most usual style of perform- 
ance upon the instrument, the word " arpeggio " 
itself being derived from the " Arpa," or harp. 
Harmonics are very sweet and tender upon the 
harp. They are produced upon the same princi- 
ple as the harmonics described in connection 
with the violin, but, upon the harp, only the first 
natural harmonic is used, and this is produced by 
dividing the open string into two equal segments, 
by pressing the string with the ball of the palm, 
just below the thumb. The harmonics sound best 
in middle register. 

As the harp has no dampers, the cessation of 
the tone of the instrument must often be made by 
the hand of the player, who spreads it upon the 
strings. Longfellow, in his " Golden Legend," 
has poetically described this in his lines : 

" Time has laid his hand upon my heart 
Gently ; not smiting it, 
But as the harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp to deaden its vibrations." 

A tremolo is very effective upon the harp, and 
the bell-like effects already spoken of can be made 
more striking by putting two strings in unison, a 
proceeding which can be easily done by raising 
any string a whole tone, thus making it of the 
same pitch as the next above. 

In spite of the modulatory character of the 
pedals, one must be very cautious about sudden 
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changes of key upon the instrument, for the pedals 
require careful manipulation and a setting of three 
or four of them cannot be instantaneously done. 
Wagner has defied this law in " Die Walkiire," in 
the final scene of which opera there is a sudden 
modulation which is the terror of all harp players. 
Per contra, the six separate harp parts, in the 
last scene of " Das Rheingold," all interlacing in 
different arpeggios, as the gods cross the rain- 
bow bridge that leads to Walhalla, form one 
of the most remarkable passages in the reper- 
toire ; it fairly glimmers and glistens through 
every measure. 

Other especial effects may be briefly mentioned : 
Berlioz, in his " Childe Harold symphony," desired 
the tones of a heavy church bell, and a lighter one 
to sound the Angelus ; it would have been impos- 
sible to bring the former upon the stage or to tune 
it exactly to the instruments ; he therefore obtained 
its tone by unking harp and horn for the deeper, 

harp and flute and 
clarinet for the 
higher bell ; in Saint- 
Saens's " Danse 
Macabre," midnight 
is also struck upon 
the harp, instead 
of employing a bell ; 
in Cowen's " Welsh 
Symphony" the harp 
is introduced as a 
national instrument ; 
Wagner often uses 
the harp for the sake 
of historic fidelity, 
in " Tannhauser " 
and in " Die Meis- 
tersinger ; " in the 
latter opera he 
causes the narrow- 
minded Beckmesser 
(said to have been 
drawn in caricature 
of the gentle F. Hil- 
ler) to be accom- 
panied upon a steel- 
wired harp (the reg- 
ular harp-strings arc 
of catgut, by which 
sheep-gut," in the middle and upper 
and this instrument may be said to 
resemble a harp dipped in vinegar. Berlioz in his 




is meant 
registers), 



"Damnation de Faust" calls for ten harps, — 
which he generally does not get. 

It will be readily surmised that the harp sounds 
best in flat keys, since in these the strings are 
more generally al- 
lowed to remain at^ 
their normal length, 
without being set by 
pedals. 



THE GUITAR, ZITHER 
AND MANDOLIN. 

These instruments 
are seldom found in 
the orchestra, yet 
there are instances 
of composers at- 
tempting their use 
in large works. 
Weber used a guitar 
in " Oberon " to ac- 
company R e i z a ' s 
song in the first 
act ; Rossini caused 
Count Almaviva to 
accompany himself 
upon a guitar in his 
serenade in " The 
Barber of Seville ; " 
and Schumann once 
attempted to bring 
the guitar into sym- 
phonic orchestra in his D minor symphony, where, 
in the Romanza, he caused the guitar to accompany 
a violoncello solo, but he soon became convinced 
that the tone of the instrument was too shallow 
and weak for this purpose and altered the accom- 
paniment to violin pizzicato, which is also generally 
done with the other numbers cited above, when 
they are performed at present. The guitar sounds 
an octave deeper than written. 

The Zither has occasionally been used, but in 
solo work only, in orchestral works which picture 
Swiss or Tyrolese scenes. The zither is the lineal 
descendant of the lute, which possessed open 
strings, like the harp, and fretted strings, like the 
guitar. As Bach and other old composers have 
left concerted works in which the lute appears, it 
would seem that these might be resuscitated, with 
the zither in place of the obsolete instrument. 

The Mandolin, finely used in connection with 




Mandolin. 
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larger guitars and bandurrias, in Spanish music, 
has very rarely been found in the orchestra ; 
Handel once employed it, but the most famous 
instance of the use of mandolin in opera remains 
the great serenade of " Don Giovanni," which 
Mozart scored for mandolin, but which is now 

almost invariably per- 
formed by a solo violin, 
pizzicato. The thin 
strings of the mandolin 
plucked by a " pick "or 
plectrum, cause it to 
give a tone heavily sur- 
charged with over-tones 
and therefore thin and 
pungent ; it may be 
passingly mentioned 
that if a string is 
plucked with a hard 
substance it will pro- 
duce more high over- 
tones than if set in 
motion by a softer 
material, therefore the 
guitar, plucked by the 
finger, has not so ag- 
gressive a tone as the 
mandolin, plucked by 
a bit of shell or ivory. The twangy tone of the 
mandolin u made somewhat mellower by the deep 
sound-box which is attached to the instrument. 

In concluding the stringed instruments it must 
be added that the piano has been used by Berlioz 
and by Saint-Saens as a purely orchestral instru- 
ment, adding a new tone-color to the score. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE WOOD— WIND INSTRUMENTS FLUTE AND PIC- 
COLO, OBOE, ENGLISH HORN AND BASSOONS. 

Although the wood-wind has been grouped as a 
quartet, of which the flute is soprano, the oboe 
alto, the clarinet tenor, and the bassoon bass, it 
can be more intelligently classified according to 
instruments which belong to the same family : 
there are three families of instruments contained 
in the wood-wind of an orchestra ; first, those which 
have plain tubes with open mouth-pieces, like the 
flute or piccolo ; second, those which have single- 
reed mouth-pieces, as the clarinets ; third, those 
which have double-reed mouth-pieces, as the oboe, 




Concert-Zither. 



bassoon, English horn and contra-bass ; and com- 
posers are beginning to use these groups indepen- 
dently of each other far more than was the case in 
the older scoring. 

the flute. 

It., Flauto ; Fr., Flute ; Germ., Flote. 

The flute is the oldest instrument, so far as is 
known, at present existing ; while we trace the 
harp to the beginning of ancient history, we find 
traces of the flute, ages before this, in prehistoric 
times. Flutes, or rough instruments resembling 
them, have been discovered among the ruins of 
paleolithic times, and the men of the old stone age 
evidently enjoyed the music of this instrument 
judging by the reindeer's horn with its mouth- 
piece and finger-holes, which they have left behind 
them. 

In ancient historical times, also, the flute played 
a most important part; in Egypt the father cf 
Cleopatra was a passionate flute player ; in Greece 
Alcibiades and Lamia led the fashionable world, 
both male and female, into flute playing, and con- 
servatories were established for the study of this 
instrument ; in ancient Rome the flute was the in- 
strument of religion, and no sacrifice or religious 
ceremony w r as complete without the assistance of 
players ; Mendelssohn in his oratorio, " St. Paul," 
in the Heathen chorus, " O be gracious, ye immor- 
tals," has brought a touch of realism into music by 
causing the flute to play an important part here, as 
it might have done in ancient Rome. 

Three centuries ago two kinds of flutes were 
used, the one played obliquely, as at present, and 
called the " traverse " flute, or sometimes the 
" German flute ; " the other played direct from the 
lips, like the flageolet, and called the " beak-flute " 
(from its beak mouth-piece), or more frequently the 
" recorders." The allusion to the " recorders " by 
Hamlet may recall to each reader's mind the fact 
that the straight flute was popular in England in 
Shakespeare's day, but this flute has wholly dis- 
appeared from the modern orchestra. The flute 
of the classical epoch, (the time of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, etc.,) was rather a simple instrument, 
sounding best in the key of " D," whence it was 
called the " D flute/' playing easily in some of the 
sharp keys but becoming much more difficult in 
keys of many flats. 

Its tone-color was pensive and gentle in the 
lower register, brilliant and piping in the upper. 
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It is singular to note that Mozart cared little for 
this instrument and used it as slightly as possible ; 
even in his opera the " Magic Flute " one finds 
the minimum of flute music. 

In 1832 the flute underwent a remarkable change, 
somewhat akin to that of the harp in 18 10. The 
instrument before this epoch not only found diffi- 
culty in free modulation but some of its tones were 
slightly out of tune. The tones were produced by 
stopping or opening certain holes with the fingers, 
but as the position of these holes was limited by 
the exigencies of the human hand they were not 



always placed at the point where they would pro- 
duce true intonation. In 1832 a German flute 
virtuoso, named Boehm, applied a new system of 
keying to the instrument ; by means of levers and 
rods he caused the fingers to open or close holes 
which were placed at exactly the point demanded 
by true intonation ; this not only brought the scale 
into its proper pitch but enabled the player to 
modulate with absolute freedom into all keys. 
After this improvement the flute was used by 
orchestral composers with a boldness of progres- 
sion that was unknown in its earlier days. 
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The tuning of the flute, and of all wind instru- 
ments, is an application of a simple physical law, — 
the longer the tube the deeper the tone ; therefore, all 
wind instruments are made slightly higher than 
the true pitch, and are given their proper intona- 
tion by drawing out the mouthpiece or otherwise 
elongating the tube. 

The tone-color of the flute became somewhat 
brighter by the application of the Boehm system; 
and this was remedied by making the tube, which 
had been conical before, cylindrical, since the 
conical tube (which presents all the harmonics or 



over-tones) will always sound brighter than a cylin- 
drical tube in which half of them are neutralized. 
The compass of the flute in orchestral work is 






^ 
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Its tone-color still remains as that of the old flute 
described above, and it is not only used as the 
soprano of a wood-wind quartet, but frequently 
employed for embellishments and variations which 
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may be added to a theme given by some other 
instrument. 

It must not be supposed that the invention of 
the Boehm flute utterly abolished the old flute ; 
the more primitive instrument still exists and is 
frequently heard in amateur performances, but the 
professional in the concert-room generally demands 
the developed instrument already described. 

The notation of the flute is in the G clef. It is 
frequently employed as a foil to a brilliant soprano 
voice, and duets for the voice and flute are by no 
means a rarity in Italian operas. 

Two flutes are deemed sufficient for the ordinary 
score, and one of these is sometimes interchanged 
for the piccolo, yet Wagner generally used three 



ample, sounds a minor third higher than writ- 
ten. Mendelssohn showed particular affection for 
the instrument, and, in addition to the historical 
use spoken of above, made the flute very promi- 
nent in his " Reformation Symphony. " Among 
composers for the old flute one can mention 
Quantz and Kuhlau. 

THE PICCOLO. 

Germ., Oktavfldte ; Fr., Petite Flute ; It., Ft auto Piccolo. 

The word " piccolo " means " little ; " the full 
name, therefore, of the piccolo is, in Italian, " flauto 
piccolo." It is sometimes called the "octave flute " 
from the fact that its tones sound an octave higher 




Keyed Flute, Schwedler System. 




Wooden Flute, Conical bore, Boehm System. 
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flutes in his scores, 
as did Verdi in 
"Ai'da." Scales 
both diatonic and 
chromatic, arpeggio 
passages, skips in 
widest intervals, 
trills and light stac- 
catos can be brought out upon 
the instrument. By a rapid 
movement of the tongue the Pi 

tone can be broken to produce 
the effect of a tremolo. The material of the flute 
is generally of some rare wood (grenadilla wood 
is often used) or of silver or other metal. Brilliant 
passages for the flute may be found in the over- 
ture to " William Tell," the song of Alice in 
" Robert," the introduction to the Second Act 
in Meyerbeer's " Huguenots," Schumann's B flat 
Symphony, etc. The flute is a non-transposing 
instrument, that is, its tones sound exactly as 
written, yet there are flutes, rarely used, which 
sound higher than their written score. The tierce 
flute used by Gade in the " Crusaders " for ex- 



Old, Straight Flutes 



than written. It is 
about half the size 
of the ordinary flute, 
but in other respects 
entirely resembles it. 
Its tone-color is of a 
wild, feverish bril- 
liancy. It is used to 
picture Bacchanalian revelry, 
being almost always present in 
,i . drinking songs, and no picture 

of the infernal regions given 
by an orchestra would be complete without its 
spicy tones. It may well be called " the imp of 
the orchestra," and if, as we have seen, the harp 
represents celestial ecstasy and heaven, the piccolo 
is often used for exactly the opposite effect and 
place. In many orchestras when a piccolo is re- 
quired the second flute player lays aside his in- 
strument and performs upon this higher flute, but 
in large scores a separate piccolo player is re- 
quired. Like the flute the old piccolo played 
easiest in sharp keys, and also, like the larger in- 
strument, it was improved by the addition of the 
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Boehm system of keying. Special instances of its 
use may be cited ; — Beethoven in the coda of the 
" Egmont " overture uses the piccolo in the final 
cadence to picture shrieks of triumph ; Weber in 
" Der Freischiitz " accompanies Kasper's drinking 
song with two piccolos ; Meyerbeer in the " In- 
fernal Waltz "in " Robert " gives impish promi- 
nence to the piccolo ; the shrieks of the wounded 
are pictured by piccolo in Marcel's song " Piff- 
paff " in the first act of the " Huguenots.'' 
Although the piccolo is generally used in rapid 
and snappy phrases, Beethoven achieved a won- 



derful effect by using the instrument in slowly 
rising notes, in the midst of the storm of his 
" Pastoral Symphony," picturing the wind whis- 
tling fiercely as the tempest rose. The com- 
pass of the piccolo is written 



-r- 
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but sounding an octave higher. The lower tones 
are almost useless in loud passages, while the 
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highest tones, on the contrary, are most effective 
in fortissimo but scarcely usable in anything 
gentler. 

THE OBOE. 

Germ., Hoboe or Oboe ; It., Oboe ; Fr., Hautbois. 

The name of this instrument is derived from 
the French words " Haut bois," or " high wood," 
and it is probably an instrument of considerable 
antiquity. Many of the ancient instruments called 
" flutes " (" Tibia " or " Aulia ") were probably of 
the oboe character. The tone-color of the oboe 



is remarkably thin, penetrating, and nasal ; it 
contains more over-tones than any orchestral in- 
strument, and its strong individuality makes it 
desirable to use the instrument sparingly in orches- 
tral scoring, exactly as a painter would be sparing 
with scarlet although he might achieve some 
striking effects by its moderate use. 

The oboe lends itself to different emotions ; it 
can picture direct pathos, weeping, or poignant 
grief ; on the other hand, its kinship to the tone of 
the bagpipe causes it to be effective in picturing 
rustic merriment ; it is also freely used to picture a 
naive simplicity. It is most used in rustic effects, 
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and may aptly be called the " countryman of the 
orchestra." Its orchestral compass is 




although some oboes extend a semitone deeper. 

Its tone quality (as that of almost all wood- 
wind instruments) differs considerably according 
to the register used. It is rather hoarse and 
gruff in the lower octave, smooth and effective in 
the middle register, irritating and strident in its 
upper notes. 

Long passages must not be written for the in- 
strument, not because it requires too much breath, 
but because it demands too little. The oboe 
player has scarcely ever a chance to empty his 



lungs during his performance, he must breathe 
out the column of air so slowly and deliberately. 
Schumann, in his three romances (Op. 94) for 
oboe, has been merciless in this respect. 

The oboe was a great favorite with the com- 
posers of the last century, and Handel and Bach 
seem never to have obtained their fill of oboe 
passages. Examples of the emotions mentioned 
above as portrayed by the oboe may be found as 
follows : The funeral march of the " Heroic Sym- 
phony " pictures direct grief and feminine sor- 
row, upon the oboe ; the scherzo of the " Pastoral 
Symphony " gives a good specimen of its rustic 
bagpipe character ; the scene entitled " In the 
Fields," in Berlioz's " Symphonie Fantastique," 
pictures the simplicity of a shepherdess, upon the 
instrument. Beethoven uses the oboe prominently 




Old Oboe d'Amore. 



for pathos in the prison scene in the second 
act of " Fidelio." There is also a great solo for 
the instrument in the " Benedictus " of Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass, — if Mozart wrote this work, which 
has been doubted. 

French composers are especially fond of the 
instrument, and some of the best performers on 
the oboe are to be found in Paris. 

The oboe is a double-reed instrument, its mouth- 
piece consisting of two thin slips of cane tied 
together in a manner to leave a narrow passage 
between them for the air to enter into the tube. 
The edges of these reeds are held between the 
lips of the player, who playing through them sets 
the column of air in vibration before it enters the 
tube of the instrument. Although the oboe is 
capable of quite rapid execution, few composers 
use it in this manner. It plays easiest in C-major 
and keys closely related to this tonality. 



We have already stated that larger and deeper 
oboes than those at present existing were used by 
Bach and Handel in their scores. Passages writ- 
ten for these are generally given to the modern 
oboe or to the English horn. 

The orchestra generally takes its pitch from 

the oboe, which sounds one-lined A - |£fc — - p 

for the other instruments to tune by. The reason 
that the oboe is used for this office is that altering 
its pitch (drawing out its mouth-piece) spoils the 
quality of its tone, and puts it somewhat out of 
tune ; this being the case, the instrument is allowed 
to play without retuning, the other instruments con- 
forming to its pitch. The clarinet also suffers by^ 
retuning, but this instrument came into the orches- 
tra long after the oboe had established its right to 
giving the pitch. 

Handel wrote six concertos for the oboe, which 
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are still favorite works with artists upon the in- 
strument, and are more practical for the player 
than the three Romanzas for Oboe and Piano 
(Op. 94) by Schumann. 



THE ENGLISH HORN. 

Germ., Das Englische Horn ; Fr., Cor Anglais : It., Corno 
Inglesc. 

This must not be considered a horn at all, but 
a larger sized oboe. It was derived from a large 
wooden pipe played by the shepherds in old Eng- 
land, from which came both the name of their 
dance, the " hornpipe," and the instrument. Like 
the oboe it is a double-reed instrument, although 
its reeds are larger than those of the pastoral in- 
strument. Its tone-color is brooding and sad, and 
like the viola, it can picture a tender melancholy. 
Its compass is 

-*- 
t 
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written 




actual sounds; 



It is a transposing instrument, sounding a fifth 
lower than written. Thus far the transposing 
instruments which we have met, the contra-bass, 
guitar, and piccolo, have been written an octave 
higher or lower than their true sounds to avoid 
using many ledger-lines. We now come to an 
instrument which transposes to a different note 
from that written, and for a totally different rea- 
son. The object of transposing instruments in 
this class is to preserve a uniform fingering upon 
different instruments upon which the same musi- 
cian may be called to play. The oboe player, for 
example, will find the English horn much less diffi- 
cult, because the fingering will resemble that of 
the instrument he is accustomed to. The clarinet 
player, changing from one clarinet to another, 
finds the same fingering presented him on each. 
To present the case colloquially, one might im- 
agine a pianist who could play brilliantly in the 
key of C, but not in other keys. Let us further 
imagine our limited performer called upon to play 
a difficult work in the key of B flat ; one might 
obviate the increased difficulties in our artist's 
path by sending for a tuner who should retune the 
piano one tone deeper than its normal pitch. As 
a consequence the pianist might now perform in 
his easy key of C, while the piano would give forth 
the tones of the key of B flat ! 
E. 9 



The English horn sounds best in deep and 
middle register, and might be likened to a mascu- 
line oboe. This effect has been admirably caught 
up by Berlioz, who, in his " Symphonie Fan- 
tastique," has introduced a dialogue between a 
shepherd and shepherdess, the shepherd being the 
English horn, the shepherdess the oboe. Cowen's 
" Scandinavian Symphony " uses the English horn 
prominently to picture melancholy. Beethoven 
seems scarcely to have understood the instrument, 
and has avoided its use save in his Op. 87, a trio 



English Horn. 
New Style. Old Style. 

for English horn and two oboes, and it may be 
doubted whether even in this he thought of the 
English horn and not of the old-fashioned large 
oboes. We find no English horn passages in the 
works of Mozart or Weber. 

In addition to Berlioz's effective use of the in- 
strument in the symphony cited above, we may 
mention a beautiful instance of the melancholy 
character of the English horn, which may be found 
in the obbligato to Marguerite's song, " My Heart 
is Heavy," in his " Damnation of Faust." 
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The English horn is also used for a totally dif- 
ferent effect from any described above. It is the 
perfect representation of an Alpine horn, or a 
shepherd's pipe, and wherever these effects are 
required we find composers using the instrument 
with some prominence. An instance may be cited 
in Wagner's " Tannhauser," in the scene of the 
Minnesinger's return to earth, in the first act, 
where the shepherd boy gives a long solo on the 
English horn. Still more prominent is the English 
horn accompani- 
ment to the scene 
upon the Alps, 
in Schumann's 
" Manfred " ; as 
this is also a good 
example of " Melo- 
drame" the com- 
bination of instru- 
mental music with 
the spoken voice, 
from which the 
English have re- 
cently evolved a 
new art (?) which 
they call ,4 Can- 
t illation/' we pre- 
sent the passage 
entire on page 

121. 

The overture to 
" William Tell " 
affords another 
prominent i in- 
stance of an Eng- 
lish horn solo, pic- 
turing the Alpine 
horn in similar 
manner. 

The earliest 




composers to use 
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instrument.- Among recent works we can cite 
the largo of Dvorak's "New World Symphony " as 
presenting an excellent example of the melancholy 
side of the instrument. 



THE BASSOON. 
Germ., Fagott ; Fr., Basso u ; It, Fagotto. 

This instrument probably had its origin in the 
Orient, and is possibly derived from the old Ara- 
bian instrument 
called the " Be- 
suin." It belongs 
to the oboe and 
English horn 
family, but is 
much larger than 
either ; and al- 
though it is a 
double -reed in- 
strument, the pe- 
culiar shape of its 
tube causes some 
change in its tone- 
color ; it can be 
made extremely 
grave and ear- 
nest ; it can also 
become very gro- 
tesque and comi- 
cal. It is so often 
used in the latter 
m anner that it 
may well be called 
the "Clown of 
the Orchestra." 
It is a non-trans- 
posing instru- 
ment, and its or- 
chestral compass 
is about 
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the English horn 

in their scores seem to have been Haydn, Mozart, 
and Gluck, yet none of these appear to have dis- 
covered the true tone-color, the brooding character 
of the instrument. Passing the time of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, and Mendelssohn, who did not 
use it in their scores, we find the first composer 
who fully understands its effect to be Meyerbeer, 
who used it prominently, frequently, and effec- 
tively. Halevy was also a pioneer in this field. 
The moderns make the freest possible use of the 
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It is notated in the bass clef for low passages, the 
tenor clef for high ones. 

Again, we find a marked difference in the regis- 
ters and their characteristics on a wood-wind in- 
strument. The deep register is somber and dirge- 
like, and forms an excellent bass for the wood-wind 
quartet ; the middle register is dull and lifeless, 
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RANZ DES VACHES. 

THE SWISS CATTLE CALL. 

The Shepherd 's pipe in the distance is heard. 
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For here the patriarchal days are not a pastoral fable — Pipes in the liberal air Mixed with the sweet bells of 
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the sauntering herd ; My soul would drink those echoes.O that I were the viewless spirit of a lovely sound,a living voice, 
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Chamois Hunter. — Even so this way the chamois leapt. Her nimble feet have baffled me ; My gains today will scarce 

repay my breakneck travail. 
Chamois Hunter. — What is here? 
% % j£ jfc % 

Manfred. — What art thou? 

dim. e ritard. . . 
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Chamois Hunter. — I'll answer that anon. — Away with me ; 

Chamois Hunter. — Here take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub : 
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Hath wash'd since winter ? 



The clouds grow thicker. 
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foot 



here. 



(Echo.) 




Come, 'tis bravely done, You should have been a hunter! 



Follow 



me ! 
(The Curtain falls .) 
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while the upper notes can picture a cry of agony, 
or excellently portray distress or pain. The bas- 
soon was much used by the old composers ; the 
scores of Bach and Handel teem with prominent 
bassoon passages. The foreboding character of 
the instrument was thoroughly known to Handel, 
as witness his use of the bassoon in the oratorio 
of tk Saul " at the raising of the ghost of Samuel by 
the Witch of Endor, or in the support of the bass 
voice in the spectral picture of " Behold a Ghastly 
Band,'' in " Alexander's Feast," in which the bas- 
soons give a weird three-part harmony. One of 
the most remarkable passages for the instrument, 
a dreadful duet for bassoons, is found in the 
" March to Execution " of Berlioz's " Symphonie 
Fantastique," in which the muttering progressions, 
restless and unceasing, picture the footsteps of the 
crowd as they accompany the tumbril to the guil- 
lotine. Here, if anywhere in the repertoire, one 
finds a musical interpretation of Dickens's picture 
of the sinister mob of Paris, as portrayed in his 
" Tale of Two Cities " : — 

" Headlong, mad and dangerous footsteps to 
force their way into anybody's life ; footsteps not 
easily made clean again if once stained red ; the 
footsteps raging in Saint Antoine afar off." 

That Berlioz held the instrument in high esteem 
may be shown by his calling for seven bassoons 
in his lk Damnation of Faust." 

No composer was fonder of the humorous side 
of the bassoon than Beethoven ; when he was in a 
playful mood we find him turning to this instrument 
in the most sportive manner. The Eighth Sym- 
phony, which might well be called the " humorous 
symphony " of the nine, is brimful of bassoon pas- 
sages ; and probably no composer ever attempted 
a bolder and more grotesque touch in classical 
music than did Beethoven in the scherzo of the 
" Pastoral Symphony," where we find a bassoonist 
with a broken instrument capable of playing but 
three notes, performing the most comical and inter- 
mittent accompaniment to a dance that could pos- 
sibly be conceived, a mere reiteration of the notes 
F, C, F, and the musician is too drunk to play 
even these notes in exact time and place. 

Mendelssohn is very nearly at the head of all 
the playful composers, and it is, therefore, but nat- 
ural to find him making strong use of the bassoon. 
In his " Midsummer Night's Dream " overture, 
when the enchanted weaver Bottom is turned into 
an ass, the bassoon bursts out in wild and em- 
phatic braying. 



The name "fagotto," which is often applied to 
the bassoon, has its palpable derivation from the 
shape of the instrument (see accompanying cut,) 
which is like a bundle of faggots ; and it is this 
shape which is responsible for the dullness of the 
middle register. This lifeless character had its 
most marvelous employment in Meyerbeer's opera 
of " Robert," in the scene of the " Rising of the 
Nuns " from their graves. In this part of the 
opera the composer desired to picture a dull and 
lifeless response to the incantation of Bertram ; 
and scarcely anything in the whole bassoon reper- 
toire is more impressive than the following passage 
for two bassoons : — 
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Scarcely anything can be imagined which more 
thoroughly conveys the presentiment of coming 
evil than the bloodless, unearthly sound of this 
short duet. Meyerbeer deserved all the abuse he 
received (and he got plenty of this, all the way 
from Schumann to Wagner) for his vicious system 
of " playing to the galleries," of seeking only for 
immediate applause ; but occasionally one finds 
the spark of Genius in his orchestration. 

THE CONTRA-BASSOON. 

This is a bassoon of double the ordinary size, 
having two broad reeds like the bassoon, but even 
wider, and possessing a grave, deep, and powerful 
tone, from which the humor of the bassoon is 
entirely absent. There are few players of this 
ponderous instrument, which requires a large 
amount of lung power, and readily varies from 
true intonation. We therefore find many substi- 
tutes made for the contra-bassoon. When a large 
score is attempted by a medium-sized orchestra 
the contra-bass and the bass-tuba often take its 
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place. In France the Sarussophone, a brass in- 
strument with double-reed, frequently becomes its 
substitute. The contra-bassoon is a somber instru- 
ment with a tone like a great organ-pipe, and was 
used even by the old composers most effectively ; 
more than one instance of its employment may be 
cited from the works of Handel. Haydn, in his 
" Creation, " at the words " By Heavy Beasts the 



Ground is Trod," pictures the step of the mighty 
elephant by means of the contra-bassoon. Bee- 
thoven introduced the instrument to the Symphonic 
Orchestra in the finale of the Fifth and Ninth Sym- 
phonies, but in both of these he used it chiefly to 
support and increase the power of the contra- 
basses ; it receives much more characteristic em- 
ployment in the grave-digging scene of his " Fi- 





The Contra-b?ss Sarussophone, 
Which often replaces the Contra-bassoon in France. 



French Contra-bassoon, 



German Contra-bassoon. 
Two kinds of bell are shown. 



delio." The contra-bassoon is the deepest of all 
orchestral instruments ; its orchestral compass is 
notated 



:to; 



but it sounds an octave deeper than written. 



It may be mentioned that a small bassoon higher 
than the regular bassoon is occasionally found in 
French scores. This is called the " Basson 
quinte." The extensive compass of the bassoon 
exceeds every other wind instrument except the 
clarinet. This accounts for its varied employ- 
ment, which is more diverse than any other instru- 
ment of the wood-wind family. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE CLARINET. 



Fr., Clarinette ; Germ., Klariuette ; It., Clarinetto. 

The clarinet is comparatively a modern instru- 
ment in its orchestral use ; in a crude state it 
existed in the last part of the 17th century, 
having been invented about 1690 by Johann 
Cristoph Denner, of Nuremberg, but it was proba- 
bly a much more ancient instrument, and it is not 
impossible that the ancients classed instruments 
which were similar to clarinets under the general 
title of Aulia. The clarinet was much improved 



B flat Clarinet. 



by a Viennese musician named Stadler. The 
name " clarinet " is derived from the trumpet, 
called rfarino in Italian, since its tone in the upper 



register was thought in some degree to resemble 
the metal instrument. In England in the eigh- 
teenth century, it received the scriptural name ol 
" shawm." In its 
early stages it was a 
crude and primitive 
instrument, incap- 
able of much modu- 
lation and not ad- 
mitted to the or- 
chestra ; Handel in- 
deed used it once 
in his opera " Rich- 
ard I.," but appar- 
ently gave it up as 
an impracticable in- 
strument ; Bach did 
not use it at all ; 
therefore when clar- 
inet parts are found 
in the scores of 
Bach and Handel, 
they have been 
added by a later 
hand. In the " Mes- 
siah," for example, 
in the Aria, '• The 
People that Walked 

in Darkness," there are beautiful clarinet passages, 
but these were added by Mozart. 

A reference to the pictures given, of the clarinet 
as it existed in the days of the older masters, will 
at once impress the reader with the original crudity 
of the instrument. 

Mozart seems to have been fond of the instru- 
ment and was the first to introduce it into the 
Symphonic orchestra; in 1788 he wrote his three 
last symphonies, and in one of these (the E flat 
Symphony) he uses the clarinet in place of the 
oboe ; and we find it in some other of his works. 

Haydn used the instrument, but sparingly ; with 
Beethoven we find a full use of the new instru- 
ment, but even this great master of the orchestra 
did not seem to understand its subtleties and dif- 
ferent tone-colors ; he uses it, for example, in his 
" Pastoral Symphony," second movement, to pic- 
ture the call of the yellow-hammer, and in the 
same work for the shepherd's call after the thunder- 
storm ; but it is with Weber and Mendelssohn 
that we find the first full appreciation of the in- 
strument. 

The deepest register of the clarinet is called the 
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" chalumeau," * and has a peculiar spectral and 
ghost-like character; nothing could picture fore- 
boding better than this register. We find Men- 
delssohn employing this effect in the first part of 
his " Scotch Symphony," picturing the lonely and 
gloomy character of the Scottish Highlands, and 
again in his oratorio of " Elijah " picturing the 
gloom of Israel after the curse of the prophet ; a 
little before this we find Weber bringing out the 
full effects of the dark character of lower register 
of the instrument in his overture to " Der Frei- 
schiitz " and using its ghostlike quality in the 
incantation scene of the same opera. The works 
of these two composers are full of glorious clarinet 
passages, and they may be called the true discov- 
erers of the capabilities of this instrument. 



The middle register of the clarinet is smooth 
and pleasant, and resembles the human voice as 
closely as any orchestral instrument. The highest 
register is cutting and fierce and has a peculiar, 
screaming effect. The clarinet has a single-reed 
in its mouth-piece which is placed against the 
lower lip of the player. 

The written compass of the clarinet is 

_«_ 
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There are three clarinets used in the orchestra ; 
the highest of these is the C clarinet, which is non- 
transposing and rather sharp and incisive in tone ; 
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Old Basset-horn (18th Century). 



it is generally used for compositions in the key of 
C, or in any related key where the composer de- 
sires the bright tone quality of this particular 
instrument. 

The B flat clarinet has a deeper pitch and has 
the richest and mellowest tone of all the clarinets ; 
it may justly be called the " King of the wood- 
wind." It is the favorite instrument of all clarinet 
players, who frequently use it even when the com- 
poser has called for some other of the clarinet 
family. It is properly used in all flat keys, its 
natural scale being B flat. It is a transposing 



instrument, sounding a tone deeper than it is 
written. 

The third clarinet of the orchestra is the A 
clarinet. This has rather a dusky and gloomy 
quality. It is used in all sharp keys ; it is a trans- 
posing instrument and sounds a minor third lower 
than written. That Mendelssohn well understood 
the color of the clarinet is proved in his sympho- 
nies, where, in passages in the key of C major, in 
which the C clarinet would ordinarily be employed, 
he calls for an A clarinet, writing the part in E 
flat, for the sake of the tone-color of this deepest 



1 The " chalumeau " register comprises the fundamental scale of the instrument, from its deepest note to Fjfik — 6 
although Berlioz gives it a more restricted compass. *J 
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clarinet. We have already given the reasons for 
the use of transposing instruments (See English 
horn) ; on the three clarinets the fingering does 
not vary, and the player is not puzzled when, in a 
performance, he is obliged suddenly to lay down 
one clarinet and take up another because of the 
modulation from a flat key to a sharp one, or vice 
versa. 

As regards the manner of transposition it will 
be understood that in a composition in F major 
the B flat clarinet would generally be employed, it 




Basset-horn (modern shapes). 

being a flat key, and it would be written in the 
key of G major. In the key of G major an A 
clarinet would generally be employed and the part 
would be written in B flat major. In a similar 
manner, if an English horn were employed in a 
composition in G major, it would be written in D 
major, as it would sound a perfect fifth deeper 
than its notation. 

The clarinet, as many other of the wood-wind 
instruments, is very sensitive to heat and cold ; 
warmth causes it to sharp very perceptibly, and 



the player is careful to use it a little before each 
performance in order that it may adapt itself to 
the warmth of his breath. The clarinet is cylin- 
drical in its bore, which gives it a deeper pitch and 
a hollower tone than a conical tube of the same 
length would possess. 

There are clarinets of still higher pitch than the 
ones above described, used in military bands, 
where any amount of noise or shrillness of tone 
can be tolerated, but these clarinets are altogether 
too fierce and strident to be admitted to the con- 
cert room ; yet one of them, the E flat clarinet 
(which transposes a minor third higher than 
written) was used by Berlioz in his " Symphonie 
Fantastique " in the scene in the " Infernal Re- 
gions," where even the shrill-toned piccolo did not 
seem sufficient for the radical composer, and he 
therefore added this intensely bright-toned instru- 
ment. 

There is among the brasses an instrument simi- 
lar to the clarinet, possessing the same kind of 
mouth-piece, but a conical brass tube, which is 
called the saxophone. Because of its mouth-piece 
and style of fingering, which is similar to that of 
the wood-wind instruments, the saxophone is not 
classed with the brasses but generally grouped 
with the reed instruments. The instrument is 
made in all pitches, but, with a single exception, 
none of these have yet been used in the orchestra. 
The exception noted is the alto saxophone which 
has been introduced in the " Suite Arlesienne " by 
Bizet ; its smooth and velvety tone, and its flexi- 
bility and ease of performance should open an 
orchestral future for the instrument. 

In the last century there existed an instrument 
which stood to the clarinet very much as the Eng- 
lish horn stands in relation to the oboe, — a 
deeper, mellower tone, more masculine than the 
clarinet, the so-called " basset horn." 

This was a transposing instrument, sounding a 
fifth deeper than written, and might readily be 
called a tenor clarinet. The instrument has be- 
come almost obsolete in recent days, which is 
more to be regretted since Mozart wrote many 
passages for it. Its tone-color was somber and 
funereal and it lacked the brilliancy of the clarinet, 
the physical reason for which may be discovered 
in the sharp bends of the tube. Important pas- 
sages for the instrument may be found in Mozart's 
" Requiem," in his Masonic funeral music and in 
many of his operas. Beethoven seems to have 
used it but once, in his ballet of " Prometheus." 
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THE BASS-CLARINET. 

This is an instrument only found in fully- 
equipped orchestras. It is generally made in two 
pitches, — B flat and A. A peculiarity in the 
notation of clarinets up to very recent times was 
the fact that they were all notated in G clef what- 
ever their pitch. Written in G clef the compass 
of the bass-clarinet would be 
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sounding a ninth or a tenth deeper, according to 
the instrument used. 

But in recent days composers are beginning to 
write for these clarinets in the bass clef ; Wagner, 

for example, has done 
this in " Die Walkure." 
Naturally the bass-clar- 
inet in A is used for 
sharp keys, the key of 
A being its natural key ; 
and the B flat clarinet, with the 
natural key of B flat, is used in 
keys containing flats in their 
signature. The effect of the 
instrument is very solemn and 
organ-like. Berlioz, in the scene 
of the desertion of Marguerite in 
the " Damnation of Faust," has 
graphically pictured the gloom of 
descending night by an obbligato 
passage upon this instrument. It 
remains only to speak of a very 
deep clarinet which has recently 
been invented in France by Bes- 
son ; this is called the " pedal 
clarinet " and aims to produce 
the deepest possible single-reed 
tones, as the contra-bassoon pro- 
duces the deepest double-reed 
tones. The pedal clarinet has 
not yet come into general use ; 
European composers are experi- 
menting with it, and Mr. C. M. 
Loeffler has used it in one of 
his scores, on this side of the 
Atlantic, but it is not likely that 
the reader will hear its tones sufficiently to make 
its study a necessity at present. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 

THE HORN. 
Germ., Horn, or Waldhorn ; It, Corno ; Fr., Cor. 

The horn is an instance of the derivation of 
some of our musical instruments from nature, since 
the horn of the ram or of 
the steer, furnished with 
a narrow aperture at its 
point, would produce a 
very simple form of this instru- 
ment, and the shape of the horn 
and its name both show whence 
it was derived. In like manner 
one can derive the drum from the 
trunk of a hollow tree, the flute 
from a rod of bamboo, the harp 
from the bow of a savage. It is 
natural, therefore, to find horns 
existing among the most ancient 
nations, and many specimens of 
horns of prehistoric times, some 
of the bronze age and some even 
antedating that epoch, have been 
discovered and are treasured in 
European museums. 

All brasses produce their tones 
in a similar manner, and the sci- 
entific law involved will be found 
in the article on the " Philosophy 
of Music." Briefly stated, the tone in each case is 
produced by vibrations of air, started by the lips of 
the player ; the air in any tube will respond to 
vibrations of exactly the length of the tube, or one- 
half, one-third, one-fourth, or any aliquot part of 
the length. These vibrations will produce the fun- 
damental tone, the octave, the twelfth, the fifteenth, 
etc., in regular progression according to the length 
of the sound waves. 

The quality of tone produced by any wind in- 
strument will vary according to the width and 
shape of the tube. A cylindrical tube will sound 
hollow and dull, a conical tube bright and clear, a 
wide tube hollow, a narrow tube bright. All the 
brass instruments have conical tubes. The quality 
of tone is also somewhat influenced by the shape 
of the mouth-piece, a shallow mouth-piece produ- 
cing a bright tone, a deep mouth-piece a hollow 
tone. The bell of the instrument also influences 
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the tone, a small bell producing a thinner and less 
powerful tone than a large one. 

The pitch of a brass instrument would depend 
upon the length of its tube. The fundamental 
tone of the long tube would be deeper than the 
fundamental tone of a short one in the proportion 
of two to one ; that is, half the length of any tube 
will produce the octave of the entire length. 

This principle is applied in the keying of all 
brass instruments : the keys of horns, cornets, 



trumpets, trombones, etc., simply adding an extra 
length to the tube and applying the law that a 
long tube sounds deeper than a short one. In the 
last century the orchestral brasses were made 
entirely without keys, and were what is called 
" natural instruments/' The origin of the im- 
portant invention which gave by means of keys a 
chromatic scale to these natural instruments, which 
could only give a broken series of tones, is involved 
in obscurity. Important as the discovery was, it 
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is not known with any certainty to whom it is due. 
Its honor must be divided between some half-dozen 
claimants : it is probable that, as with the piano, 
several inventors in different lands were working 
simultaneously upon the same problem and at- 
tained the same practical result ; yet to John 
Shaw, an Englishman, is due the credit of taking 
out the first patent for an invention of this kind 
(in 1824), and the famous Adolph Sax, whose 
name is associated with saxhorns and saxophones, 
greatly improved the system. 



As the lips of the player produce the vibrations 
which are to be converted into sound, it is natural, 
in brass instrument playing, that these must be 
under perfect control ; the setting of the lips 
against the mouth-piece, the different rates of 
vibration which are to produce different lengths 
of sound waves, the tightening or relaxing of the 
muscles, in short, the entire management of these 
members, is called the " embouchure" or more collo- 
quially the " lip." A thin lip is an essential to the 
player of the highest pitched brass instruments. 
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We have already stated that the horns as used 
by the old classical composers were without keys ; 
a plain tube of conical shape with a proper mouth- 
piece can produce several tones of different pitch. 
Let us imagine such a tube eight feet in length 
played by a skillful performer ; the vibrations of 
the entire length of the column of air in the in- 
strument will produce great C ; sound waves of 
quicker vibration formed in one-half the length of 



the tube x will produce small C ; one-third the 
length of the column of air, small G ; and thus in 
regular progression through some eight or ten 
tones of the harmonic series. These are the 
" natural " or " open " tones of the instrument, 
produced without keys or valves. We append a 
table which illustrates the series of tones pro- 
duced upon the horn without keys, called by the 
Germans " waldhorn" in C. 



The air vibrating the Vibrating in 

full length of tube. \ length 

segments 



length 



A 



The natural horn which produces the above 
series is called the " high C " horn, or " C alto " 
horn. This horn is seldom used. Still continuing 
with the natural horns (for the horns with keys 
will come later) we find all the horns used by the 
classical composers transposing downwards ; thus 
the horn in B flat, alto, would produce the above 
series one tone deeper ; the horn in A, a minor 
third deeper ; and thus through the series. All 
of these horns were written by the old composers 
(and are generally notated to-day) in the key of C, 
but sounded in the key of the actual pitch of the 
horn. We add a table of the tones producible 
upon these horns. 

TABLE OF NATURAL HORN TONES. 
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Horn in B-flat Alto. 
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Horn in G-flat. 
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1 The length of the fundamental " sound wave " is really twice the length of its tube, a fact which can be studied in any- 
acoustical work. 
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Horn in E. 
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The following tones can also be produced by 
a good player, but are difficult and not secure in 
intonation. 
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It must not be supposed, although so many 
different horns are specified, that the musician 
supplied himself with an armory of these instru- 
ments ; he frequently possessed but one, and would 
alter the pitch of this instrument as required, by 
setting a " crook " of greater or lesser length into 
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Natural Horn. 

its tube (according to the law of length of pipes 
already spoken of), thus making his horn an F 
horn, an E flat horn, a D horn, etc., as the occa- 
sion demanded. 

The composer, in his orchestral work, would 
mark the pitch of horn required ; thus, in Bee- 
thoven's " Heroic Symphony," in the trio of the 
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Horn in B basso (Horn in B). 
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Horn in B flat basso (Horn in B flat). 
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Crooks for Horn. 

scherzo, the composer calls for three horns in E 
flat, writing them in the key of C. Before begin- 
ning the movement the player sets his horn in the 
key of E flat by means of the crook already speci- 
fied ; then plays his notes in the key of C, while 
his horn, now a transposing instrument, sounds a 
major sixth lower than the notes he is playing, 
therefore, in the key of E flat. The peculiar 
bends and twists of the tube of the horn, as with 
all brass instruments, are made for the purpose of 
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portability. The convolutions interfere in some 
degree with the best quality of tone, which would 
sound better from a straight horn ; but a brass in- 
strument which extended a dozen or more feet 
from the lips of the player (the usual horn is 
seventeen feet long) would be very impracticable. 

The peculiar angle at which the bell of the horn 
is placed is made to allow the player to place one 
hand in the tube ; the hand of the performer is 
thrust into the bell of the instrument, and by its 
position not only modifies the strength and quality 
of the tones, but also deflects their pitch in some de- 
gree so that those notes which are not exactly in tune 
with our scale are modified into perfect intonation. 

We have spoken thus in detail of the natural 
horn without keys, not only because it was the 
horn used by the great symphonic composers, but 
because it must be thoroughly comprehended be- 




Horn with Valves or Keys. 

fore the student can hope to understand the horn 
with keys, or " valves " or " ventils." The " ven- 
til " horn is practically a set of seven horns in 
one ; that is, by means of the keys, seven different 
lengths of tube can be produced, each of these 
giving a different fundamental and a different 
series of tones, in itself. Although these " ventil 
horns," or " valve horns," are made of different 
pitches, by far the most used instrument is the 
horn in F. This instrument, as almost all brass 
keyed-instruments, possesses three keys which 
work in the following manner : The middle key 
adds a small crook to the length of the instru- 
ment ; the first key a longer crook, the third key 
(the one furthest from the mouth) the longest 
crook of all ; and as these keys can be added to 
each other, combining their crooks together, it 
will be seen that seven lengths are possible upon 
the instrument. We add a table of the tones 
which can thus be produced, merely reminding 
the reader, at the outset, that the natural series 



of the horn would be in F. The middle key 
would lower this series a semi-tone ; the first key 
a tone, the third key (or first and second together) 
a minor third, the second and third keys a major 
third, the first and third a perfect fourth, the first, 
second, and third a diminished fifth ; and as each 
key adds something to the length of the tube, it 
will be comprehended that they can only lower, 
not raise, the original series. It naturally happens 
that sometimes a tone can be produced in two or 
three different ways upon the instrument, but the 
player will by experience know just which combi- 
nation is most practical in each case. 

TABLE SHOWING THE USE OF VALVES UPON AN F HORN. 
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Horn players become accustomed to certain 
registers on their instrument, and they are gene- 
rally given a position in the horn quartet call- 
ing chiefly for these pitches ; thus the first horn 
player will busy himself chiefly with the highest 
notes ; the fourth horn player will generally be 
confined to the lower pitches. 

The keyed horn, of course, produces a full 
chromatic scale, and the difficulty which the old 
composers contended against, of producing suit- 
able melodies upon a broken series of tones, has 
wholly disappeared ; yet it would be well for the 
reader to remember, when examining the charm- 
ing modulation of the horns in the third move- 
ment of the " Heroic Symphony," to recall the 
fact that this was written for natural horns, giving 
only the E flat series of tones. 

Among the composers for the instrument with- 
out keys, Weber stands preeminent ; in some of 
his horn passages he skillfully unites two series 
of tones on different horns, thus obtaining con- 
trol of a sufficient number of tones to con- 
struct beautiful melodies. The great horn 
quartet in the overture to " Der Freischutz/' is 
an example of this skillful combination. We ap- 
pend a part of this that the reader may form 
some idea of the difficulty of horn combinations 
before the era of the keyed horn. 

Exactly as the clarinet players preferred the 
B flat clarinet to all other pitches, the trombone 
pfayers a B flat trombone to all other trombones, 
so the horn player of to-day almost invariably em- 
ploys a keyed horn in F. The old manner of no- 
tation, therefore, that of writing the horns in C 
and setting them in the key of the composition, is 



HORN QUARTET FROM "DER FREISCHUTZ " OVERTURE. 
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now rather a hindrance than a help in most 
cases. A few composers have become cognizant 
of this fact, and are beginning to write the horn 
as if it were an English horn standing in F, a fifth 
above the actual notes which it produces ; but the 
great majority still write the horn parts in the key 
ofC. 

The tone-color of the horn is mellow and ro- 
mantic ; it is used for hunting signals and in al- 
most all forest pictures; it is the. tenderest and 
mellowest-toned brass instrument in existence, but 
its tone-color can be totally changed and the in- 
strument made to produce the ugliest tone possible 
in the orchestral score, by pressing the hidden 
hand firmly in the tube and playing with power. 
Tones thus produced are called " muted " or 
" stopped " tones, and are often used by com- 
posers when picturing something revolting or 
evil, in their scores. Wagner uses the muted 
tones thus in the third act of " Tannhauser," 
where the hero determines to return to the Venus- 
berg; in the third act of the " Flying Dutchman," 
where Senta is spurned and rejected ; in the 
" Gotterdammerung," at the stabbing of Sieg- 
fried, etc. The same composer calls for eight 
horns in his famous " Ride of the Walkyries." 
The stopping of the tone of the horn not only 
alters its quality, but can lower its pitch a semi- 
tone. The " stopped " tones ought never to 
mingle with the pure, rich, open tones of the in- 
strument. 

We have been somewhat explicit in our descrip- 
tion of the horn, since the principle involved in its 
playing, the lowering of the pitch by means of 
keys, and the combination of several instruments 
of different lengths in one, is found upon all the 
other brass instruments which follow. 

The horn may be considered the most delight- 
ful of all the brass orchestral instruments ; it has 
been used prominently in hundreds of orchestral 
compositions, yet in the first half of the eighteenth 
century critics thought it " vulgar " ! Rossini, in 
the overture to " Semiramide," and in the over- 
ture to " William Tell," Beethoven in his " Heroic 
Symphony," in his great septet, and in his 
sonata for horn and piano, Weber in all his or- 
chestral works, proved that even the natural horn 
with its limitations of tone was still a most effec- 
tive instrument. With the addition of valves or 
ventils, the horn has become the most important 
instrument of all the brasses. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TRUMPETS AND CORNETS. 

THE TRUMPET. 

Germ., Trompete ; Fr., Trompette ; It., Tromba. 

The trumpet like the horn is one of the most 
ancient of instruments ; more than twenty trumpets 
exist which were used in the bronze age, and the 
Scriptures, and the writings of the old Roman and 
Grecian authors are full of allusions to this martial 
instrument. In explaining its tone series we but 
reapply the theories given in 
the preceding chapter with one 
important modification ; the 
tube is much narrower (as well 
as shorter) than that of the 
horn. It is a law of nature 
that a tube of a certain de- 
termined length will produce a 
certain fixed tone ; thus, an 
open conical tube about two 



feet long 1 will produce one- 
lined C, the middle C of the 
pianoforte ; a similar tube six- 
teen feet long will produce a 
tone corresponding to that of 
the deepest C of the same in- 
strument. But if a tube be 
narrow its fundamental tone 
may be obliterated alto- 
gether, or may only sound 
with the faintest power. 

Let us take an illustration from the simple post- 
horn used on tally-ho coaches and frequently 
heard in our streets. This is a straight, open 
conical tube four feet in length and ought, there- 
fore, to sound " small C," 




Natural Trumpet. 



9i 



but its tube is 



so narrow that this note can only be heard in the 
faintest whisper ; the next note it would produce 
would be formed by the division of the vibrations 
into segments one-half the original length, there- 
fore, an octave higher in pitch ; but this tone also 
is faint and unreliable because of the narrowness 
of the tube ; the next tone, a perfect fifth higher 
than the last, rings out clearly and boldly, and is 
caused by segments one-third the original length 
of the column of air ; sound waves one-fourth of 



1 The diameter would slightly affect the pitch. 
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the length produce a note a fourth higher ; one- 
fifth of the length, a major third higher ; one-sixth 
of the length, a minor third higher ; if the lip of 
the player be thin and well trained he can produce 
still higher tones, but generally the above constitute 
the entire series, and all the tally-ho coaches calls 
are founded on these four notes. The bugle (with- 
out keys) is practically the same instrument but 
with a bent instead of a straight tube. 



TONES OF A TALLY-HO HORN FOUR FEET LONG. 
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The length given is that of each segment of 
the vibrating column of air. 

Turning to the trumpet we find the same prin- 
ciple involved. There is present, in the trumpet 
in C, a tube eight feet long which should give 

Py z as its lowest note. This note is not heard 

because of the narrowness of the tube. The next 
note, an octave higher than the fundamental, is 
also absent from the same cause, but the remaining 




Trumpet with Keys. 

notes of the series are clear and penetrating. The 
tones produced upon the trumpet in C are as 
follows : 

NATURAL TONES OF C TRUMPET. 

1 11111111 
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Sounding as written. 



The missing tone of the above series (a sound 
between F and F sharp), produced by segments of 
one eleventh the length of the tube, is impure in 
intonation, but can be produced by " stopping/' 



The trumpet was a favorite instrument with both 
Bach and Handel, and we find passages in their 
works which are of the most brilliant and florid 
character, amazingly difficult even to the per- 
formers of the present day. There is 
little doubt that the tubes of their 
trumpets were narrower than those 
of the instruments of the present, pro- 
ducing the higher passages more 
readily than would be possible upon 
modern instruments. 

But there is also little doubt that 
trumpet playing was more cultivated 
and reached a higher development in 
the time of the oldest composers than 
at present. The cause of this is found 
in the fact that in mediaeval times the 
trumpet was extremely fashionable as 
a gentleman's instrument; kings and 
princes attached trumpeters and her- 
alds to their persons, and trumpet 
playing was frequently called the 
" heroic art " at that time. A guild 
of trumpeters was formed in the latter 
part of the middle ages which existed 
to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and reckoned many noblemen 
among its members. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not wonderful that 
trumpet playing reached its zenith 
before the great orchestral composers 
came upon the scene. Handel seemed 
to revel in the use of the instrument 
and frequently used it as a counter- 
poise to a broad, dramatic voice, as 
witness the duet between soprano and 
trumpet in " Let the Bright Sera- 
phim," and bass and trumpet in " The 
Trumpet Shall Sound." 

In the classical period, the time of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, etc., the 
natural trumpet entered into a period 
of decadence, and the keyed trumpet 
had not been invented. It was, there- 
fore, found next to impossible to play 
some of the florid passages in the 
Hiindelian scores, and we find Mozart 
altering them freely and transferring Post-hom. 
many passages from the trumpet to 
the clarinet. We do not find in the scores of 
Beethoven one difficult trumpet passage ; the most 
important can be discovered in the ^ Leonora " 
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overtures No. 2 and No. 3, but even these cannot 
be classed as essentially difficult. 

The old trumpets were set in different keys like 
the natural horns, and like them were written in 
the key of C. This notation is still employed by 
almost all composers. With the invention of the 
keyed trumpet the instrument once more came into 
prominence and modern composers have used them 
most freely in orchestral scores. To Wagner is 
due the chief and most important use of trum- 
pets in modern orchestration ; he frequently uses 
them upon the stage for purposes of historical ac- 
curacy, and in such cases generally demands the 
natural trumpet without keys, the instrument of 
the old masters. Upon these instruments he some- 
times gives the most extended " fanfares " (or 
flourishes), as, witness the trumpet passage at the 





Crooks for Trumpet. 

entrance of the Minnesingers in " Tannhauser," 
and the call of the trumpeters at daybreak in the 
second act of " Lohengrin. " 

Like the horn, the trumpet appears in different 
pitches, but while the horn transposes downward 
there are some trumpets which sound in a higher 
key than their notation. The trumpet in 

F, sounds a perfect fourth higher than written, 

E natural, a major third higher, 

E flat, a minor third higher, 

D, a major second higher, 

C, as written, 

B flat, a tone lower, 

and a few others besides these are sometimes 
found. 

The B flat trumpet is the favorite with many 
players. The tone-color of the trumpet is martial 
and inspiring, and one can only regret that the 
rather noisy cornet is allowed to substitute for it 
in many an American orchestra. Stopped tones 
E. 10 



are possible upon the trumpet, yet are not often 
used because of their unpleasant quality. Wagner, 
however, experimented even with these, and in the 
last act of the " Mastersingers of Nuremburg " uses 
them to imitate the effect of toy trumpets, as the 
guild of toy-makers enters the scene. 

In Wagner's trilogy we find a bass trumpet, an 
instrument an octave lower than the ordinary 
trumpet, and, therefore, of about the pitch of the 
horn. It has three keys according to the keying- 
system already described, but its tone does not 
achieve the nobility of the trumpet nor the bold 
menacing character of the trombone. In the same 
great work we find a contra-bass trombone, an in- 
strument much deeper than the regular family of 
trombones (which we are to examine in the next 
chapter), but neither the bass trumpet nor the con- 
tra-bass trombone will be found frequently enough 
to demand more than this passing mention. 

THE CORNET. 

The cornet is a comparatively modern instru- 
ment, which, unlike the trumpet and the horn, 
has never been made as a plain tube, but has from 
the beginning been supplied with keys or valves 
which produce the entire scale upon the instru- 
ment ; its very name would indicate this, for it is 
called the " cornet a pistons." Its practical com- 
pass is very much like that of the trumpet, yet its 
tone quality is different and inferior ; the cause of 
this is found in the fact that while the trumpet is 
a long and narrow tube, beginning its series of 
tones upon the second over-tone, the cornet is a 
short, wide tube and begins its practical series 
upon its first over-tone. The tube of the cornet 
is, therefore, about half the length of that of the 
trumpet. The cornet in C would present a tube 
four feet long ; its lowest tone, therefore, being 



small C 
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This tone would speak but 



insecurely in its tube, although it can be pro- 
duced by a skillful player with thin and flexible 
lips. Its practical tone series beginning with the 
first over-tone would be as follows : 



mm. 



Not regularly 
used. 



The favorite cornet, however, is not in C but in 
the key of B flat (sounding a tone lower than writ- 
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ten) and would present the above series a tone 
deeper than notated. This instrument would suit 
best to flat keys, although a skillful player might 
produce passages with sharp signatures as well ; 
but the addition of the crook, an added length of 
tube, would elongate it sufficiently to make its 
series sound in A, which would fit it for the sharp 
keys. It must be borne in mind that in writing 
for any brass instrument we desire to use its open 
tones, those produced without the aid of keys, as 
frequently as possible, since the keyed tones are 
somewhat inferior in quality to those produced 
without the aid of the additional crooks. Al- 




though the B flat cornet is the most frequently 
used of all these instruments, occasionally a small 
cornet in E flat is heard in military bands. This 
instrument sounds a minor third higher than writ- 
ten, and has a very strident and incisive tone. 

In American orchestras it has become custom- 
ary, with few exceptions, to use the cornet when- 
ever the trumpet is called for ; the players in the 
smaller cities are far more frequently called upon 
to play the cornet in brass bands than to per- 
form upon the trumpet in orchestra ; hence their 
embouchure becomes adapted more to the mouth- 
piece of the cornet than to the shallower mouth- 



piece of the trumpet, and they avoid the latter 
instrument. 

Berlioz has attempted a new tone-color in the 
brasses by using cornets and trumpets together ; 
in this he has not been copied by composers of 
other nations who have constantly, in orchestral 
scores, passed by the cornet, and used the trumpet 
alone. Yet the great flexibility of the cornet fits 
it well to florid music, and it is often used in 
operas where rapidity of execution and much em- 
bellishment are desired. Halevy in the " Jewess " 
(in which opera we find the first orchestral use of 
the valve horn), Donizetti in " Lucia di Lammer- 
moor," Meyerbeer in the " Huguenots," and many 
other operatic composers, particularly those of the 
French school, have used the cornet. 

In order to change rapidly from flat keys to 
sharp ones, in sudden modulations, cornets have 
been manufactured in which a permanent extra 
length of tube, or crook, is attached to the instru- 
ment, and can be opened or closed at will ; when 
this is closed the cornet would be in B flat or E 
flat, and play in flat keys ; when it is open, it would 
be in A or D, and be a suitable instrument for the 
sharp keys. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TROMBONES AND TUBA. 

THE TROMBONE. 

Germ., Posauue : Fr. and Ital., Trombone. 

The trombone is a deeper instrument built upon 
the plan of a trumpet, with a long and narrow tube ; 
as narrow tubes give bright and incisive qualities 
of tone, the trombone has a heroic and military 
tone-color, which, in its deeper notes, contains 
something of threat and menace. Trombones 
have been used by even the earliest composers, 
but the full effect of the tone-color of this in- 
strument is scarcely found in scores before the 
time of Mozart, who seems to have thoroughly 
understood its character ; the first three chords 
of the " Requiem " of this master go beyond 
anything that had been written for trombones 
up to this time (1791), and sound as if the 
gates of eternity were swinging open ; and his use 
of trombones accompanying the response of the 
Commendatore to the invitation of Don Giovanni, 
in the opera of that name, fully illustrates the men- 
acing character of the instrument, alluded to above. 
Later composers frequently abuse the trombone, 
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and in their hands it becomes merely blatant and 
a noise -producing instrument ; in some scores the 
trombone, like charity, " covers a multitude of 
sins." 

In the last century four pitches of trombones 
were employed, — soprano, alto, tenor, and bass; 
of these the soprano has disappeared altogether, 
and, although Berlioz laments its loss, we cannot 
conceive of it as being vastly different from a 
deep-toned trumpet. The alto, tenor and bass 
trombones are used frequently in modern music 
although not regular instruments of the classical 
orchestra. 

Although these three pitches of trombones are 
called for, it occurs with the trombone as with the 
clarinet, that the musician has a decided prefer- 
ence for one pitch of instrument ; the clarinetist 
often uses the B flat clarinet in defiance of the 
will of the composer, and many orchestras whose 
scores call for alto, tenor and bass trombones 
present all three parts upon tenor, or B flat, 
trombones. 

The trombone is treated as a non-transposing 
instrument in America and Germany, its notes 
being written exactly as they sound ; in France, 
however, the instruments are treated as trans- 
posing. 

The alto trombone is the smallest of the group 
and possesses the shortest tube, therefore, the 
highest tone-series ; its deeper register is weak, 
but the instrument is brilliant and effective in its 
higher tones ; it is called the E flat trombone from 
the fact that (with closed slides, or without touch- 
ing its keys) it gives the harmonic series of E flat. 

The tenor trombone is a B flat trombone and its 
natural series is that of B flat. The bass trombone 
is more frequently in F (although it can appear in 
other pitches) and it would give the harmonic 
series of that note without touching key or slide. 

In the preceding sentence we have spoken of 
"keys " and " slides" ; it will be gathered from this 
that the trombones are made upon two systems : 
The keyed system is precisely like that explained 
in connection with the horns, and this manner of 
keying is present upon all brass instruments of the 
orchestra which possess keys ; but we have already 
stated that the keyed tones of any brass instru- 
ment sound poorer and less effective than the 
open tones ; the cause of this is found in the extra 
bends or convolutions of the tube, which are opened 
by these keys and added to the length of the in- 
strument; the nearer we approach to a straight 



tube the better the tone of the brass instrument 
will be. An effort has been made in this direction 
with the trombones, where the keying has been set 
aside (in the best class of trombones) in favor of 
a direct lengthening of the tube by means of 
slides. The tube is made of two pieces, one over- 
lapping into the other, and the trombone player 
can lengthen his instrument (if it be a slide trom- 
bone) by drawing out its lower section. Thus in 
the slide trombone the tones are much more nearly 
of one quality than they are on the valve trom- 
bones, where the use of keys forces the air through 
extra bends of the tube. 

In order that this system may be fully compre- 
hended, we add cuts of the slide trombones with 
their various drawn positions ; it will be seen that 
each position presents an instrument of a different 
length, and each of these instruments gives its own 
series of tones. A table of the compass of the 
slide trombones may be easily comprehended. 

ALTO (E-FLAT) TROMBONE. 
1st position (natural tones, produced with closed slides). 
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i 



In alto valve trombone this is produced without touching the keys. 
2d position (slide drawn). _^_ 
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In valve instrument 2d key down. 



3d position. 
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In valve instrument 1st kev down. 



4th position. 
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In valve instrument 3d (or 1st and 2d) keys down. 
5th position. 
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In valve instrument 2d and 3d keys down. 
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6th position. 
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In valve instrument 1st and 3d keys down. 
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7th position. 
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5th position. 



6th position. 
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In valve instrument all keys down. 

TENOR (B-FLAT) TROMBONE. 
I st position (closed slides). 2d position (slide drawn). 
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7th position. 
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3d position. 
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4th position. 
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The deeper pedal tones are well-nigh impossible. 
The valve trombone or trombone with keys is 
? -fg . -|— t^ 1 worked upon the principle of the horn, the cornet, 



5th position. 
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6th position. 
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7th position. 
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The notes given in parentheses are the so-called 
" pedal-tones," the actual fundamentals of each 
length of tube ; they are difficult to produce and 
are seldom used in orchestral works. The notes 
marked in black are somewhat out of tune on the 
valve trombone. The bass F trombone would be a 
fourth deeper than the tenor, as in following table : 

BASS (F) TROMBONE. 
1st position (closed slides). 2d position (open slides). 
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3d position. 
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4 th position. 
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Slide Trombone. 

With any drawing beyond the seventh position the slides would 
come apart. 

the keyed trumpet, and all other brasses of this 
kind, the middle key lowering the series a semi- 
tone, the first key a whole tone, the third key a 
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minor third, etc. The keyed trombone, because 
of its many and sharp bends in the tubing, can 
never give as good a tone as the slide trombone, 
where the bendings of the tube remain unaltered 
throughout the entire register. 

In presenting the table of trombone tones the 
reader may have observed that we have placed 
the fundamental in parenthesis in each case ; 
this tone is possible, although difficult to produce, 
upon all trombones. It requires a very loose lip 
and great steadiness of blowing. It is so pre- 
carious that few composers have dared to use it in 
their orchestral scores, although it appears in 
many trombone solos. It is called the " pedal 
tone/' It will naturally be understood that if the 
" pedal tone " is produced by closed slides its 
pitch will be varied at each drawing of the slide of 
the instrument ; it, therefore, follows that a series 
of pedal-tones are possible upon each trombone. 
But this series grows more difficult with each 
descending tone, and few trombone . players can 



produce more than four. The " pedal tones " 
have a peculiar, gruff quality. Berlioz has at- 
tempted their use in his " Requiem " on the bass 
trombone in combination with the highest tones of 
the piccolo, in an endeavor to picture immensity, 
but the attempt to mingle oil and water has not 
succeeded, and this combination must be regarded 
as one of the weakest points of the " Requiem." 
The series of " pedal tones " upon the three trom- 
bones would begin with the fundamental tone of 
each instrument, and descend four semi-tones. 

With the careless composer the trombone is 
almost always used as an instrument of noise, but 
great masters have often used the trombone for 
expression rather than for power. The old- 
fashioned use of the trombone, before Beethoven's 
time, was an especially weak one, for the instru- 
ment was combined with the contra-bass to give a 
heavy bass to certain compositions. 

In old England we have found scriptural names 
applied to some of the instruments, as witness the 




Valve Trombone. 



title " Shawm " applied to the clarinet ; it is, 
therefore, not astonishing to find the trombone in 
Elizabethan times entitled the " Sackbut." 

Beethoven fully appreciated the power of the 
trombone, and was the first to introduce it into 
symphony. The use of trombones in the finale of 
the Fifth Symphony is the earliest example of their 
employment in such classical music, and the com- 
poser subsequently used them in his Sixth and 
Ninth Symphonies. That Beethoven understood 
their menacing character is evidenced by his sign- 
ing a scolding letter to his publisher, Schott (in 
1826), with a trombone trill, thus : 



16 fuss trombone 



minacciando 



Schubert loved the instrument, and some of the 
most masterly applications of the trombone are 



found in the finale of his great symphony in C 
major. Berlioz has probably made the most 
wholesale use of the instrument, and in the picture 
of the day of judgment in his " Requiem," we find 
among a mass meeting of brasses, sixteen tenor 
trombones ! 

BASS-TUBA. 

There have been two changes in the deepest 
part of the brass band within the last century. A 
little over a hundred years ago the brasses found 
their bass in a most wretched instrument called 
the " serpent." This noise-producing terror of the 
ancient orchestra was made partly of wood or 
metal, and partly of leather, and a view of the 
accompanying cut will fully explain the origin of 
its name. Anything more raucous than its tone 
can scarcely be imagined. It was soon supplanted 
by a brass instrument which, however, had not the 
modern brass keying, called the " ophicleide," an 
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awkward name, being a combination of two Greek 
words signifying " snake " and "door-key." The 
tone of the ophicleide was not a great improve- 
ment upon the serpent ; it still possessed a rasp- 
ing, roaring quality which is absent from the 
modern orchestra ; yet just this quality, ugly 
though it may be, may occasionally be desired by 
the orchestral composer. Mendelssohn used it in 
his " Midsummer Night's Dream " overture, when 
he pictured the drunken weaver, Bottom, snoring 
in uneasy slumber amidst the fairies, and although 
the modern conductor substitutes the bass-tuba for 
the semi-obsolete ophicleide, we fear that the 
snoring effect has been lost to the modern concert- 
room forever. The ophicleide is, however, often 
heard in France and England, although America 
and Germany have allowed it to become obsolete. 

From serpent to ophicleide was but the first 
step of the improvement of the bass of the brass 




band. A German band-master named Wieprecht 
soon brought forth a better instrument which was 
to replace the ophicleide. This was the bass- 
tuba. 

The bass-tuba is made in different pitches. It 
is of about the compass, but not of the tone-color 



of the bass trombone. The tubas can give the 
full chromatic scale between the following notes. 

Euphonium. Bombardon. Contra-bass Tuba. 



I 



:±: 



(or even deeper.) 

In Germany and America the tuba is treated as non- 
transposing. It is made in different pitches, and 
its color in the deepest 
register is ponderous and 
brutal. Wagner thor- 
oughly understood this 
when he caused the re- 
lentless character of 
Hunding, in " Die Walk- 
iire, 1 ' to be pictured upon 
four tubas. 

In describing the keys 
of the brasses we have 
hitherto spoken of three 
valves. In some of the 
deeper brasses a fourth 
key is added, in order to 
avoid too much combina- 
tion of keys. This fourth 
key lowers the pitch of 
the instrument a perfect The Serpent. 

fourth, and gives all the 
harmonic series from this fundamental. 

The French generally name the bass-tuba 
" Bombardon." The higher tubas are called 
' Euphoniums v ; the deepest tuba is called the 
"Contra-bass Tuba." 



CHAPTER X. 

INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION. 

These may be broadly classified in two groups, 
those having definite pitch, and those without 
pitch, the latter being used purely for rhythmic 
effects. Of the instruments of percussion only one 
is a permanent member of the classical symphony 
orchestra. The kettle-drums, giving definite tones, 
have been used from the time of the first orches- 
tral composers, as regular instruments in the or- 
chestra, although the early composers employed 
them in a verv restricted manner. 
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THE KETTLE-DRUMS. 
Germ., Pauken ; Fr., Thnbales ; It., Timpani. 

The English name in some degree illustrates 
the shape of the instruments, which are similar to 
metal cauldrons, but have a hole at the base to 
admit of a free vibration of the air confined within 
the instrument. The kettle-drums are never used 
singly in a score, a pair being present if the instru- 
ment is used at all ; and in modern scores three or 
four kettle-drums are not uncommon. 

Each kettle-drum gives forth a definite note, the 
pitch of which can be changed by means of screws 
surrounding the drum-head, which tighten the 
calf-skin or sheep-skin top. The two drums are of 
different sizes ; the larger is called the " G " drum, 




Kettle-drum. 

the smaller the " C " drum, from the fact that in 
old times the note " G " was written for the one 
and " C " for the other, whatever note was played. 
The body of the kettle-drum is of brass or copper. 

The notation of the instrument is peculiar ; no 
accidentals are written in its part, but at the be- 
ginning of the score the composer names the notes 
to which he wishes the kettle-drums tuned ; thus 
" Timpani in B flat, E flat " would indicate defi- 
nitely what notes could be elicited from the instru- 
ments, but the score would show simply the notes 
of B and E. 

The old composers, even Bach and Handel, 
used kettle-drums chiefly for rhythmic effect. It 
was Beethoven who first liberated the instrument ; 
already, in his First Symphony, he shows a disposi- 
tion to give prominence to this humble instrument ; 



and in his Ninth Symphony the kettle-drums pre- 
sent as definite a figure at the opening of the 
scherzo as the violins themselves. 

Since we can obtain but a single note from each 
kettle-drum, it is natural that we should tune our 
pair of drums to the most important two notes of 
the scale, the tonic and dominant ; and these two 
notes are generally the ones called for ; yet Bee- 
thoven in his Seventh Symphony, scherzo move- 
ment, tunes the drums in sixths, and in his Eighth 
and Ninth Symphonies allows them to play oc- 
taves. The G drum can be tuned to any note in 
the following compass : 
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The C drum would represent the following com- 
pass : 
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What melodic effects can be produced with the 
kettle-drums is most clearly shown by Meyerbeer, 
who, in his second act of u Robert le Diable," 
uses four kettle-drums tuned as follows : 
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and upon these four drums plays an entire march. 
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Occasionally, in an endeavor to make a freer use of 
kettle-drums than would be possible with two notes, 
the composer allows the player to retune his in- 
strument during the progress of the composition, 
thereby obtaining new tone material. This change 
is always difficult work, and time must be allowed 
to the kettle-drummer to tighten or relax the screws 
which control the drum-head. The difficulty of 
this mode of obtaining extra kettle-drum notes has 
led to the invention of several systems of quicker 
tuning. " Machine-drums " are now made which, 
after being set in G and C, can, by the movement 
of a pedal, be changed to any other note in their 
compass. 

The quality of the instrument is explosive, but 
its tone-color is materially modified by the kind of 
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drum-stick used. Almost all kettle-drummers em- 
ploy two sets of drum-sticks (painted of different 
colors for ready recognition), and some use three 
sets ; the softest of these possess sponge tips, the 
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Dial and 
Pointer 




1 1 'eight 



Machine Kettledrum for instantaneous change of pitch. 

next set leather, and the third set, used for the 
most explosive effects, has wooden tips. 

Notes of different lengths can be executed upon 
the kettle-drums, the tone being checked, when re 
quired, by the hand of the player. Muted tones 
are produced by placing a cloth over the drum- 
head ; and trills are frequently written for the in- 
strument. These so-called " trills " are really 
" rolls " upon the drum, and not an alternation of 
two different notes as in a piano trill. 

Wagner has succeeded in picturing anxiety and 
suspense upon the kettle-drums by causing them 
to give soft tones in an irregular rhythm, while all 
the rest of the orchestra is silent ; just as a tiny 
candle might serve to make darkness more visible, 
this tiny sound upon the kettle-drum causes an 
orchestral silence to become the more impressive. 
Such anxious moments are pictured upon the ket- 
tle-drum in " Lohengrin " at the death of Telra- 
mund ; in " The Flying Dutchman " at the meeting 
of that hero with Senta ; in " Gotterdammerung " 
at the stabbing of Siegfried ; and in many other 
scenes in the Wagnerian musical dramas. 

Berlioz made many bold experiments with ket- 
tle-drums. In his " Symphonie Fantastique " he 



causes the muttering of distant thunder to be given 
by a chord upon three kettle-drums ; and this use 
of harmonic structure upon the instrument is 
pushed to its greatest extent by the same compo- 
ser in his " Requiem," where, in portraying the 
Day of Judgment {"'Dies frae"), he employs six- 
teen kettle-drums, with ten drummers. This prob- 
ably is the most Avholesale use of the instrument 
that ever will be made. 

Among other remarkable uses of the instrument 
one might mention the sudden explosive stroke in 
Haydn's " Surprise Symphony," where, in a gentle 
movement, the kettle-drum suddenly startles the 
audience, which has been lulled to repose, — a 
bold, practical joke, — for a symphony. Beethoven, 
in his violin concerto, gives the chief figure of his 
first movement, four impressive, rhythmic strokes, 
upon the kettle-drums repeatedly ; at the end of 
the first movement of his " Emperor " concerto he 
causes the kettle-drum to join in a duet with the 
piano ; and in his Eighth Symphony he allows the 
instrument to join in duet with the bassoon. 

Other instruments presenting definite pitch, but 
not regularly found in the orchestra, are the Glock- 
enspiel, bells and xylophone. The Glockenspiel 
(Fr., Carillon) consists of a set of thin, flat plates 
of steel, which are struck with a mallet, giving 
forth a tinkling, sweet, bell-like tone, not unlike 
what one could elicit from a cut-glass goblet. Mo- 
zart used this tinkling instrument in a long passage 
in his " Magic Flute." W r agner has employed it 
in the " slumber scene " at the end of Die Walkure, 




Glockenspiel. 

and even in his great sacred work of " Parsifal." 
The usual compass of the Glockenspiel is as fol- 
lows : 
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Although the instrument is made in various pitches, 
it sounds (like the piccolo) an octave higher than 
written ; and it is sometimes furnished with a key- 
board like a piano for ease of playing. 




Xylophone. 

Bells are sometimes required by the composer, 
but it has always been a point of difficulty to 
bring these to the proper pitch and to use them 
effectively in a score. In " Parsifal " Wagner 
uses four bell-tones as follows : 
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In the " Huguenots," Meyerbeer uses a bell to 
picture the tocsin of Saint Germain which gave the 
signal for the famous (or infamous) massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew ; Verdi uses a funeral bell in 
the " Miserere " in " II Trovatore ; " Berlioz uses 
two bells in the finale of his " Symphonie Fan- 
tastique." 

Many have been the devices to bring these bell- 
tones to the best effect ; generally a long, thin 
bar of steel is suspended upon a frame and struck 
with a wooden mallet, but in recent days the in- 
vention of tubular bells has led to a better effect 
than any preceding device. 

The xylophone is also an instrument of definite 
pitch ; it consists of a number of bars of wood of 
different lengths which are struck with a mallet 
and give forth a knocking, explosive tone that can 
scarcely be called musical ; yet even this instru- 
ment has been appropriately employed by Saint- 
Saens in his " Danse Macabre," where a revelry 
of the skeletons is being depicted, and in the 
height of the scene the xylophone pictures the 
bones of the skeletons knocking together as they 
dance, a gruesome effect which only this instru- 
ment could portray. 

INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION WITHOUT PITCH. 
THE BASS-DRUM. 

Germ., Grosse Trommel; Fr., Grosse Caisse ; It., Gran 
Tamburo, or Gran Cassa. 

The bass-drum is very sparingly used in classi- 
cal orchestral works. In Beethoven's Ninth 



Symphony we find it appearing in the finale; 
Haydn employed it in his " Military Symphony " 
in G ; and other instances might be named, but 
generally the bass-drum is absent from the sym- 
phonic orchestra. Since the instrument is 
not used to give a definite note, its notation 
is a matter of comparative indifference, 
simply denoting the length and rhythmic 
value of the sounds, and their relative posi- 
tion in the score. The bass-drum is fre- 
quently written in the G clef, on a single note, 
as also are all the instruments which follow. 
In brass bands and in small orchestral works 
the bass-drum is frequently united with the cym- 
bals and played by the same performer ; but where 
a proper effect of cymbals is desired, this is im- 
possible. The effect of the bass-drum is royally 
abused by many of the lesser composers who can- 
nonade forth their passages upon the instrument 
with the utmost power ; yet an effect of delightful 




Bass-Drum. 

mystery and weirdness can be obtained by soft 
strokes upon the bass-drum. Berlioz has at- 
tempted a trill upon the instrument with two 
drum-sticks (the bass-drum has but one stick) 
but the innovation seems not to have taken root. 
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CYMBALS. 
Germ., Becken ; Fr., Cimbales ; It., Piatti, or Cinelli. 

This instrument comes into the orchestra from 
the Orient, probably from Turkish or Arabic 
sources. Its material is a blending of copper 
and tin, and by the clashing together of its two 
plates there is given a suggestion of combat that 
is at times very effective ; even a staccato effect 
can be produced upon the cymbals, the player 
quenching the tone by placing the instrument 
suddenly against his person ; a feverish, wild 




Cymbals. 

gaiety would occasionally bring the cymbal into 
prominence ; and Wagner uses them thus in the 
Venus scenes of " Tannhauser," where he also 
obtains a mysterious tremolo by rattling, not 
clashing, the cymbals together ; at times, too, an 
especially strong and accented tone can be ob- 
tained from a single cymbal by hanging it up and 
striking it with a drum-stick ; the last note, if it 
can be called a note, of the " Symphonie Fantas- 
tique " is thus given. 

THE GONG. 

Even the gong, or tam-tam, an instrument of 
Chinese origin, fulfils its function in some orches- 
tral scores. Its tone is blended with " by-tones " 
(not harmonics), which causes an impressive dis- 
sonance when the instrument is struck. Any cata- 
clysm or great catastrophe might legitimately 
require the gong effect ; the fall of the Tower 
of Babel, the plunge of Mephistopheles with 
Faust into the infernal pit, might call for a strong 
blow upon the gong ; but the soft effects of the in- 
strument are equally effective, and can herald any- 
thing uncanny, weird or supernatural ; such a 
stroke is found in Meyerbeer's " Robert le Diable " 
just before the rising of the nuns from their graves, 
and in Rossini's "Semiramide," at the opening of 
the tomb of Ninus, and the approach of the spec- 
tre of that Monarch ; even the conservative Che- 



rubini uses a gong-stroke in one of his requiems, 
the C minor, at the beginning of the " Dies 
Irae." 

SNARE-DRUM. 

Germ., Kleine Trommel ; Fr., Tambour Militaire ; 
It., Tamburo Militare. 

The snare-drum, side-drum or military-drum, as 
it is variously called, can appropriately be used in 
any orchestral work which gives a military picture. 
The instrument, which gives no definite pitch, can 
be used in rolls (marked u trills ") or in single 
taps. A crescendo can be finely worked up by 
the addition of drum-rolls, as witness the scene of 
the Benediction of the Poniards in Meyerbeer's 
" Huguenots. 1 ' Berlioz in his " Damnation of 
Faust," in picturing the soldiers' return to camp 
at evening, uses the military-drum very effectively 
in the tattoo. Sometimes a peculiar dull and rat- 
tling effect can be obtained from the side-drum by 
relaxing the cords which tighten its drum-head 
(Fr., relachee ; Germ., Sch laff gespannf) ; Wagner 
uses this peculiar effect in his Ride of the Walky- 
ries. 

THE TRIANGLE. 
Germ., Tri angel ; Fr., Triangle; It., Triangolo. 

This instrument is simply a bent rod of steel 
suspended by a string, and struck with another 
tiny rod of the same metal. It has no definite 
tone and its blending of many " by-tones " causes 
each of its notes to be more or less dissonant. It 




is used for rhythmic effects merely, or in Gypsy 
music. It seldom enters a symphonic score, 
although Beethoven uses it in the march of the 
finale of his Ninth Symphony, and Schumann in 
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his beautiful B flat symphony adds to his picture 
of Spring by allowing the triangle to picture the 
tinkling sheep bells upon the plain. Weber has 
transported its Gypsy color into his opera of " Pre- 
ciosa ; " but Liszt, in his E flat piano concerto, 
has probably given the triangle its greatest promi- 
nence, for here this instrument without any pitch 
indulges in an obbligato ! 

Other less prominent instruments occasionally 
appear in scores, as the tambourine in Gypsy and 
Spanish music. Berlioz has allowed this latter 
instrument to enter the symphonic score in his 
" Harold Symphony " and in his " Roman Carni- 
val " overture, and other instances of its use 
might be named. The castagnettes, mere clicking 
bits of ebony or box-wood, are also permitted to 
add their rhythmical effect to tropical dances. 
Bizet's beautiful opera of " Carmen " employs 
many of these last-named instruments of percus- 
sion including castagnettes and tambourines. 

We have now passed in review all of the instru- 
ments which the reader will find in modern orches- 




Triangle. 

tras. Regarding their use in special works and 
the extreme to which modern orchestration has 
gone, we can refer the student to other articles of 
this volume, but it may be here stated that not all 
keys are as free to the orchestral composer as 




Castagnettes, 



they are to the writer of pianoforte compositions ; 

because of the limitations of the wind-instruments, 

certain keys are almost 

impossible in orchestral 

writing ; those keys are 

best which are closely 

related to B flat, F, and 

C, and the majority of 

symphonies will be 

found in these keys 

and their relative 

minors. 

We may also be per- 
mitted to sum up the 
tone-colors which are 
found upon the orches- 
tral palette of the great composers ; they can be 
briefly stated as follows : 

Violin, — All emotions. 

Viola, — Brooding melancholy and sadness. 

Violoncello, — All emotions. 

Contra-bass, — Ponderous, portentous, yet also grotesque 
and comical. 

Harp, — Tinkling, bell-like ; used in celestial pictures. 

Flute, — Melancholy (deep register) ; brilliant (high re- 
gister). 

Piccolo, — Impish, Bacchanalian, frenzied gaiety. 

Oboe, — Grief and pathos ; innocence ; rustic gaiety. 

English Horn, — Dreamy melancholy; imitates shep- 
herd's pipe or Alpine horn. 

Bassoon, — Grotesque and comical, but earnest in deeper 
register. 

Conlra-bassoon, — Solemn and impressive. 

Clarinet, — Ghost -like in deeper register ; brilliant in 
upper. 

Bass Clarinet, — Sombre. 

Horns, — Romantic ; used in forest scenes and hunting 
calls ; the " stopped " tones picture evil. 

Trumpets, — Martial and bold. 

Trombones, — Threatening and menacing. 

Bass-tuba, — Brutal and powerful. 

Kettle-drums, — Explosive ; anxiety and suspense. 

Cymbals, — Clash of battle ; festivity. 

Glockenspiel, — Extreme sweetness. 

Tambourine ) „ . . _, 

m T > Spanish or Gypsy effects. 

Triangle ) 
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THE GREAT OPERAS 




||HE aim of this article is not to 
give a complete catalogue of all 
operatic works, but to describe 
briefly those that hold the stage 
to-day, and that the American 
reader will be most apt to see 
and study. The oldest opera extant is Peri's 
" Euridice," composed in Rome in 1600 ; " Dafne," 
an earlier work, being lost. " Euridice " was 
written " to test the effect of the particular kind of 
melody " which musicians of that day " imagined 
to be identical with that used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans throughout their dramas." 
This undoubtedly consisted of musical declamation 
rather than actual speaking. In the time of Peri, 
Monteverde, and other writers of their epoch, 
operas were given at the expense of nobles and 
princes, on special occasions. It was not until 
the year 1637 that opera began to rely upon 
public support, the first theater being founded 
then in Venice. 

To Alessandro Scarlatti, who lived towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, is due the intro- 
duction of the Recitativo Secco (recitative with 
plain chord accompaniment), Recitativo Stromen- 
tato (with full accompaniment), and aria. Later, 
when Handel wrote in Germany and England, and 
Domenico Scarlatti, Porpora, and others in Italy, 
various classes of arias were recognized, and the 
music had grown to overshadow the words and 
disregard the dramatic meaning. The number of 
characters was prescribed ; each performer had to 
have his particular vocal selections, often one of 
each kind in every act ; and opera became a set 
of contrasted vocal forms, just as the suite was a 
group of contrasted dance forms. Along with the 
" Opera Seria," as this was called, there arose the 
" Opera Buffa," developed from the intermezzos 
or entr'actes, which were always in lighter vein 
than the chief work performed. In " Opera 
BufTa " the use of concerted music was first made 
effective, especially as a climax in finales. 



In France opera had its rise from the Ballet. 
The works of Lulli (an Italian living in Paris from 
1646 to 1687) brought French opera into promi- 
nence ; and his successors imitated his style for 
many years. But Gluck, in the next century, be- 
came dissatisfied with the formal character of oper- 
atic music, and in 1762 wrote " Orfeo," in which 
he used solos and choruses at will, not discarding 
formal beauty, but not allowing it to interfere with 
dramatic expression. This and his subsequent 
work gave to opera much of the dignity and 
power that it possesses to-day. The later operas 
in France developed into two main classes, — 
Opera-Comique, usually light and spirited, not 
necessarily comic, and Grand Opera, as illustrated 
by Gounod, Meyerbeer, and others. 

In England opera developed from the Masque. 
The first to do important work in this line was 
Henry Purcell. Dr. Arne tried later to introduce 
the formal Italian style, but the recitatives were so 
criticised that they were abandoned in favor of 
spoken dialogue ; and even Sullivan's works to-day, 
as those of Sir Henry Bishop in former times, show 
the influence of this decision. 

Opera in Germany displayed no new develop- 
ment of the form at first. The earliest plays, in 
Hamburg and other cities, followed the Italian 
model. Handel used his own ideas somewhat, 
but was generally content to please by beauty of 
music rather than dramatic effectiveness. Even 
the great Mozart depended more on his own in- 
nate power to charm than on absolute dramatic 
unity. It was not till the time of Weber that Ger- 
many could boast an operatic style of its own. 
The romantic school that he founded was a dis- 
tinct advance in the way of direct power and 
fidelity of music to words. The dramatic force of 
his works foreshadowed the glories of the Wagne- 
rian music-dramas, and had an effect that must not 
be credited entirely to Gluck's reforms. 

Modern Italian opera, though drawn for a time 
by Rossini's genius into the formalism of musical 
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display, has now submitted to the claims of dra- 
matic unity ; the later works of Verdi, to say 
nothing of the new Italian school of realism, show 
plainly that the reforms of Wagner have had in- 
fluence even with those who profess to despise 
them. But though dramatic power has won the 
day, the following list will show that popular taste 
will not allow the beauties of the older school to 
be wholly ignored. 

MASANIELLO, Auber. 

Scene, near Naples. The plot deals with the 
wrongs of Fenella, a dumb girl who has been be- 
trayed by Duke Alphonso. Her brother, Masani- 
ello, incites the people (mostly fishermen) to revolt 
against the oppression of the nobles, and is made 
king. He spares Alphonso and his betrothed 
(Elvira) at instance of Fenella, from whom they 
have sought aid in their flight. The people are 
attacked by a second army ; and Masaniello, after 
a fit of madness, is killed in the fight by his own 
comrades. Fenella then unites Alphonso and 
Elvira, and kills herself. 

This work, first given in 1830, made Auber's 
fame in grand opera, as " Fra Diavolo " had done 
in opera-comique. The music is serious through- 
out, full of bold effects and original harmonies. 
Even Wagner conceded its vigor ; and its influ- 
ence is felt in his first opera, " The Fairies." The 
plot, though somewhat diluted by conventional 
arias and a mad scene, is yet full of power and 
movement, and admits of more stirring musical 
treatment than Auber's other works. Among the 
most effective numbers are Elvira's brilliant cava- 
tina in Act I. (" O bel Momento "), Masaniello's 
barcarolle and duet with his friend Pietro in Act 
II., the people's prayer before combat in Act III. 
("Nume del Ciel"), and Masaniello's slumber song 
in Act IV. Fenella cannot sing, as she is mute ; 
she is the only silent heroine in the entire oper- 
atic repertoire. Her part is that of a danseuse. 

FRA DIAVOLO, Auber. 

Scene, Terracina. Fra Diavolo, a bandit (said 
to have had an actual existence), disguises himself 
as a marquis and follows Lord and Lady Allcash 
to an inn, intent on robbery ; conceals himself in 
the room of the innkeeper's daughter, Zerlina, and 
escapes by pretending an assignation there ; flees 
to the mountains, is pursued and captured by 



soldiers, and acknowledges Zerlina's innocence be- 
fore he dies. 

The text, by Scribe, is full of humor, even horse- 
play at times, and gives chances for sprightly mu- 
sic. Lord and Lady Allcash are typical English 
tourists of the comic stage. The most noteworthy 
musical numbers are a bright medley overture con- 
taining a very popular march, the quarrel of Lord 
Allcash and his wife over the disguised bandit's 
attentions, the effective quintet when the latter 
enters the inn, Zerlina's romanza telling of Fra 
Diavolo 's life, his barcarolle sung to Lady Allcash, 
Zerlina's trio with the English guests while lighting 
them to their room, her prayer and disrobing 
scene, Fra Diavolo's mountain songs, a chorus of 
villagers who interrupt his solitude in the usual 
stage manner, and a strong yet natural finale. 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, Balfe. 

Scene, Austria. Arline, Count Arnheim's 
daughter, is rescued from a stag by Thaddeus, 
a Polish exile. He refuses to toast the emperor 
at a feast, so is driven away with a gypsy band, 
whose leader kidnaps Arline. Twelve years later 
the band returns. Thaddeus tells Arline of her 
rescue, and wins her love. The queen of the 
tribe, out of jealousy, implicates Arline in a theft. 
Arline, though innocent, is brought to trial before 
her own father. Her story of the stag reveals her 
identity, and she returns to her father's castle. 
The gypsies aid Thaddeus to enter secretly and 
plead his love, but the queen betrays his hiding- 
place. He then pleads his noble birth, and the 
count relents. The queen orders one of her men 
to shoot Thaddeus, but is herself killed by the 
bullet. 

The interest of the plot, combined with most 
mellifluous music, has given this opera a perma- 
nent hold on the popular heart. Though it is not 
a classic work, the attractive melody, charming 
orchestration, and animated chorus work of this 
ballad-opera deserve full meed of recognition. 
Among its best-known numbers may be mentioned 
an effective prayer after Arline is stolen, Arline 's 
dream (" I dwelt I dreamt in Marble Halls "), a 
quartet a capella on the gypsies' return, the count's 
lament (" Heart bowed down by Weight of Woe "), 
Thaddeus 's song of his ancestry, and a number 
of lively gypsy choruses and ensembles. A very 
effective touch is the gypsy music dying away in 
the distance as the curtain falls. 




MME. GADSKI AS ELIZABETH IN " TANNHAUSER." 
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FIDELIO, Beethoven. 

Scene, a state prison near Seville. Florestan is 
unjustly imprisoned by the arbitrary Don Pizarro. 
His wife Leonore disguises herself as a man 
(Fidelio), obtains service in the prison, and in- 
cidentally wins the adoration of Marcellina, the 
jailer's daughter, who is loved by the porter 
Jacquino. Don Pizarro receives word that the 
governor is coming next day to inspect the prison, 
and decides to kill Florestan. He bribes the jailer 
to dig a secret grave, but is overheard by Fidelio. 
In Florestan 's dungeon (Act II.) Fidelio and the 
jailer dig the grave. Don Pizarro enters, orders 
Fidelio away, and tries to stab Florestan. Fidelio, 
who has remained, interposes and draws a pistol. 
At this moment the governor's trumpet-call is 
heard. The prisoners are freed, Don Pizarro led 
away to punishment, and Marcellina consents to 
marry Jacquino. 

This is Beethoven's only opera, but the strength 
and nobility of its music make it a more worthy 
illustration of the German romanticism than the 
melodramatic incantations of Weber. In the first 
scene, Marcellina's misplaced love brings forth a 
melodious aria of hope deferred (" Die Hoff- 
nung "), sung by Jacquino, a famous canon-quar- 
tet (" Mir ist so Wunderbar ") by the jailer and 
the trio of lovers, and a sonorous " Gold Song," 
in which the jailer brings the financial question to 
Fidelio 's attention. More noteworthy for its dra- 
matic power is the furious aria (" Ha ! Welch' ein 
Augenblick ") sung by Pizarro when he determines 
upon Florestan 's death ; while the well-known out- 
burst of the indignant Fidelio (" Abscheulicher ") 
has become world-famous for the intensity of its 
passion. United with this dramatic soprano aria 
is the glorious adagio (" Komm Hoffnung "), in 
which she invokes the power of love. The daily 
airing of the prisoners gives occasion for a very 
effective chorus (" Ha, welche Lust "), and ends 
the act. Forestan opens the second act with an 
intensely mournful aria, though a vision of his wife 
brings happiness in the last few measures. He is 
supposed to be starving, — a condition not always 
well represented by the ample build of many of our 
operatic stars. The dramatic scenes of this act 
culminate in an almost frenzied duet (" O namen- 
lose Freude ") when the faithful pair are reunited, 
and the play ends amid general rejoicing. The 
spoken dialogue which occurs at times has given 
way to recitative in French performances. Of the 
E. 11 



four well-known overtures to this single opera, 
" Leonora No. 2 " was really written first, then the 
inspiring No. 3, then No. 4, then No. 1, and 
" Fidelio " last of all. 

NORMA, Bellini. 

Scene, among the Druids in Gaul. Norma, 
high- priestess, is secretly married to Pollione, the 
Roman proconsul. But he is faithless, and falls in 
love with Adalgisa, a young virgin of the temple. 
She is ready to fly with him, but conscience impels 
her to confess to Norma, and both denounce Pol- 
lione. In calmer moments, each is willing to 
sacrifice herself to the other ; but Pollione embroils 
the Druids by trying to tear Adalgisa from the 
altar, and is himself captured. Norma tries to 
sacrifice herself for him ; he then awakens to her 
worth, and joins her on the funeral pyre. 

The melodic charm of the opera is alone respon- 
sible for its success. Yet the unfitness of saccharine 
melody to portray the strong dramatic emotions of 
the plot must be clearly evident. This opera, like 
many by Rossini and Donizetti, serves rather to 
emphasize a few climaxes and display the singers 
than to illustrate the plot as a whole. Its best- 
known numbers are Norma's exquisite prayer 
(" Casta Diva "), the denunciation of Pollione, 
Norma's hymn calling the Druids to war, and her 
final duet with Pollione. 

LA SOMNAMBULA, Bellini. 

Scene, Switzerland. Amina, who is a sleep- 
walker, is loved by Elvino. When Rodolfo, the 
young lord of the village, returns to the inn, Lisa, 
the landlady, lights him to his room. Amina, in her 
sleep, also enters his room and stays there, dream- 
ing she is at her wedding. The jealous Lisa 
denounces her to Elvino, and for a time wins his 
regard. Rodolfo protests Amina's innocence, but 
is not believed until she is seen walking in her 
sleep across a frail bridge over the mill-wheel. 

This simple story (by Scribe) has sufficed as a 
subject for such melodies as Amina's aria of happi- 
ness (" Sovra il sen "), a duet in which she rebukes 
Elvino for jealousy, an effective chorus of the vil- 
lagers (operatic villagers are a race whose occupa- 
tion consists chiefly of singing praise to wine and 
being on hand when anything happens to the hero 
or heroine), and Amina's ecstatic outburst of joy 
(" Ah, non giunge"), the brilliant aria which ends 
the opera. 
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CARMEN, Bizet. 

Scene, Seville. Don Jose, a young non-commis- 
sioned officer, and his soldiers, meet in a public 
square the girls from a neighboring cigar factory. 
The prettiest of these, Carmen, a fascinating 
but unscrupulous gypsy, captivates Don Jose. 
Michaela, an innocent village girl who loves Don 
Jose, brings him a message from his mother, and 
for a time dispels his sudden fancy. But a quarrel 
occurs in the factory, and Carmen is arrested for 
stabbing a cigar-girl. She so bewitches Don Jose 
that he aids her to escape from his own soldiers. 
In Lillas-Pastia's inn (Act II.), she meets and 
charms Escamillo, the bull-fighter. She dances for 
Don Jose, accepts him as her lover, persuades him 
to desert, and takes him to a band of smugglers. 
In their mountain haunt (Act III.), Carmen grows 
indifferent to Don Jose, and Escamillo arouses his 
jealousy. Michaela appears, and drags him away 
with the message that his mother is dying. In 
Seville (Act IV.) Carmen is stopped outside the 
arena by Don Jose, who tries to reawaken her 
love. She will not listen, she even insults him ; 
and in a fit of rage he stabs her, just as Escamillo 
appears. 

This fiery plot affords Bizet strong situations, 
effective contrasts, and many chances for local 
coloring. He has not merely brought forth a 
popular work with a few prominent numbers, but 
has invested the whole opera with the charm of 
appropriate music, so that musician and public may 
unite in admiration. This has earned for the 
opera the title of " The half-way house between 
Offenbach and Wagner." Among the single num- 
bers, the resplendent " Toreador " solo seems im- 
mortalized in the popular heart. The " Habanera" 
and " Seguedilla" also are always sure of due ap- 
preciation. But the trained musical auditor finds 
greater beauties of another kind in the work ; such 
as the dainty smugglers' quintet, the interweaving 
of the trumpet-recall with Carmen's dance, and the 
effective use of the musical phrase 
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as a guiding motive whenever Carmen's baleful 
influence asserts itself over Don Jose. There are 
also indications of a motif when Michaela appears 
on the scene, but the figure is not so well-defined 
as that of Carmen. The national music intro- 



duced (the " Habanera " being an actual Spanish 
tune) may serve as a reminder that Spain's influ- 
ence on modern music deserves recognition. The 
Moors were a powerful factor in the growth of the 
art, introducing many instruments and possibly 
giving rise to the Troubadours ; while the influence 
of Spanish dances (largely of Moorish origin) has 
been noted in the article on Musical Form, 

MEFISTOFELE, Borxo. 

Scenes as in Goethe's " Faust," from which the 
composer arranged the libretto. After the Pro- 
logue in Heaven, Faust and Wagner meet Me- 
phistopheles in the Frankfort square, and Faust 
signs the Devil's contract in his laboratory (Act I.). 
The garden scene follows, with its two couples, 
Faust in love with Marguerite, and Mephisto capti- 
vating the duenna, as in the poem. A second 
scene in this act gives the Witches' Sabbath on the 
Brocken, including the vision of Marguerite's for- 
saken condition. Then follows the prison scene 
(Act III.), closing with Marguerite's salvation. 
Boito does not end with the " Gretchen " episode, 
but includes the more classical beauties of the 
second part of " Faust." That worthy pays his 
court to Helen of Troy (Act IV.), then, after a 
quick return to his own laboratory, escapes from 
Mephisto (who seems unskilled in contract law), 
and meets death with assurance of salvation. 

Of the many settings of Goethe's poem (see 
" Faust," in this article) this is by far the most dig- 
nified of the operas, and shows the most fidelity to 
the poet's ideal. While the subject is almost too 
large for a single opera, Boi'to has arranged his li- 
bretto to include all the chief events, and has 
united them well by his masterly music. Especially 
powerful is the prologue, with its prelude and 
chorus, instrumental scherzo, appearance of Me- 
phistopheles, chorus of Cherubim, and Final Psalm- 
ody. The heavenly choirs are heard from a 
background of clouds, with weird trumpet-peals and 
orchestral flourishes, and the scene ends with a 
finale of magnificent breadth. The bright choruses 
of the first act, the romantic music of the garden 
scene, the wild, strange incantations on the Brocken, 
and Marguerite's insane moanings in prison, are a 
few of the beauties of an opera that is not a mere 
set of choruses, serenades or love duets, but an 
art work that forms a complete whole. The 
smooth, melodious style of the scenes with Helen 
are in rather strong contrast with the previous 
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acts, but the return of some of the prologue music 
in the final temptation and salvation preserves the 
unity of the work. 

THE SCARLET LETTER, Damrosch. 

Scene, in old Boston. Plot essentially as in 
Hawthorne's book. Hester is brought to the pil- 
lory, but will not betray Arthur Dimmesdale, even 
at his own exhortation. Pearl is mentioned but 
once, as having died before the play begins. 
When Arthur is brought forth fainting from the 
church, Hester's anxiety betrays him to Chilling- 
worth. The latter maliciously brings the lovers 
together in the woods (Act II.), where they make 
their decision to leave the country. On Election 
Day Hester returns to the city, to sail with Arthur 
for England (Act III.). She learns that her plans 
have failed, as Chillingworth is ready to sail also. 
Hester and Arthur then mount the scaffold to- 
gether, but instead of surviving him she kills her- 
self by poison. 

Performed first in Boston, February 10, 1896, this 
is the first important grand opera by a resident com- 
poser on a native subject. If it has not achieved 
the popularity of some less ambitious works, it must 
still be accorded a post of importance. The 
music, generally in the ultra-Wagnerian style, de- 
pends little on direct melody, but relies on har- 
monic effects, on an orchestration that at times 
is too heavy for its delicate subject, and on the 
dramatic continuity that modern taste demands. 
Yet melodic charm is not lacking. Guiding mo- 
tives seem to be present, but are not as numerous 
or as definite as those of the Wagnerian operas. 
The play opens with some good chorus work, and 
the exhortations to Hester (especially Arthur's) 
show direct power. The Doxology might well be 
included in the Pilgrim service that follows. In 
Act II. are a madrigal, which is one of the best 
numbers of the opera, but is emphatically out of 
place in a Puritan work, some attractive forest mu- 
sic, and an effective climax when Arthur and 
Hester decide on flight. Act III. has some really 
bright sailor music, some ringing Election Day 
numbers, a tender final duet, and a learned choral 
finale. 

LAKME, Delibes. 

Scene, India. Gerald, an English officer, falls 
in love with Lakme, daughter of a priest who hates 
foreigners. The priest compels his daughter to 
sing in the market-place (Act II.), and discovers 



and stabs her lover. She in some way manages 
to conceal the wounded man (Act III.) in a luxuri- 
ous jungle, with all the comforts of home. She 
nurses him, hoping to keep his love ; but the 
thought of his regiment, the persuasion of a fellow- 
officer, and other rational considerations, recall 
him to civilization, while Lakme poisons herself. 

This diaphanous plot gives rise to some ex- 
tremely rich and sweet, though monotonous, music. 
A Hindoo chorus, an Oriental duet (Lakme and 
slave), Gerald's love song, the priest's aria (Act II.), 
Lakme 's well-known bell song, Gerald's recogni- 
tion of her, and her crooning slumber song (Act 
III.) are the most noteworthy numbers. 




MME. SEMBRICH 
As Lucia in Lucia di Lammermoor. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Donizetti. 

Scene, Scotland in 1669. Plot, as in Scott's 
" Bride of Lammermoor." Sir Henry Ashton ar- 
ranges a marriage between his sister Lucy and 
Lord Arthur Bucklaw, for financial and political 
reasons. She loves Sir Edgar Ravenswood, and 
plights faith with him. Henry intercepts his let- 
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ters, and forges a paper to prove him unfaithful. 
She then consents to marry Arthur. As she signs 
the contract, Edgar appears, and explains the 
truth. Lucy, insane with grief, kills Arthur, and 
on her own recovery is overcome with horror, and 
dies. Edgar, awaiting Henry to fight a duel, 
learns of her death and kills himself. 

This fierce and tragic plot has brought forth 
some of the most sugary melodies that ever 
graced the pages of Italian formalism. Among 
the prominent numbers are Henry's two arias, 
a hunting chorus, and Lucy's two arias in the 
first act, her duet with Henry, and the famous 
sextet when Edgar comes to the marriage with- 
out the slight formality of an invitation, in Act 
II., a mad scene in which Lucy pours forth every 
kind of vocal embellishment (good vocalism and 
insanity often go hand in hand in opera), and a 
tomb scene for Edgar that finishes Act III., and 
finishes him also. The great sextet, one of the 
most melodic of all ensembles, will always hold 
a high place in popular favor ; but if opera means 
a drama intensified by appropriate music, and not 
merely a set of independent tunes, then the sac- 
charine phrases of this mellifluous number are 
as much misplaced when set to its tragic words 
as a Watteau shepherdess would be on a Texas 
ranch. " C*est niagnifique, mais ce rfest pas la 
guerre" \ the music of Donizetti, Bellini, and even 
Rossini, is popular, catchy, singable, but it has 
often little or nothing to do with the words, and 
cannot be called operatic in this true sense of 
the term. Regarded as vocalism purely, setting 
aside the poetry altogether, it may be highly 
spoken of ; and singing-teachers and vocal students 
will always, and justly, admire it. 

MARTHA, Flotow. 

Scene, Richmond. Lady Henrietta and her 
maid, for amusement, disguise as servants (Martha 
and Nancy) to visit the Richmond fair. Here they 
are hired by Plunkett, a farmer, and Lionel, his 
adopted brother, and are actually taken away to 
work. At the farm (Act II.) the servants are 
found of little use ; but they attract their em- 
ployers, and Lionel falls in love with Martha. 
The girls escape in the evening. In a court hunt- 
ing-party they are recognized by their former 
masters. Plunkett tries in vain to seize Nancy, 
while Lionel deplores his hopeless love. By means 
of a ring Lionel is found to be a lost son of the 



late Earl of Derby, is given his father's former es- 
tates, and marries Henrietta. 

Like the lady who objected to Shakespere, be- 
cause he was made up of familiar quotations, the 
auditor will find that this opera consists largely of 
hand-organ tunes. Most familiar are the spinning 
quartet, the "good-night" quartet, loved by basses 
for its final, sustained deep note, Plunkett's song in 
praise of porter (Act II.), Lionel's " M'appari " 
as he sees Henrietta, and the concerted finale 
"Ah, che a voi," which starts as a tenor solo and 
ends as a grand ensemble. " The Last Rose of 
Summer " forms an important part of Act II. 
Biilow, criticising the rest of the opera, once called 
this song a " pearl on a dunghill ; " yet while the 
play is not classical, this operatic solution of the ser- 
vant-girl question has gained a firm hold on popu- 
lar favor. The duet " Solo profugo " has entered 
the church service as " Jesus, I my cross have 
taken," and all of the chief numbers are familiar 
to almost every reader. 

ORPHEUS, Gluck. 

Orpheus, as in the Grecian legend, is allowed by 
Zeus to bring back from Hades his lost wife Euri- 
dice, provided that he will not look at her during 
the journey. He charms the nether world by his 
music, and gains the permission of its deities. 
At Euridice's entreaty he looks on her, and there- 
by loses her ; but the god Amor saves the pair. 

Written as a protest against the formal works of 
its time, this play at once enforced its lesson that 
operatic music should intensify the spirit of the 
poetry. Though Piccini afterwards wrote his 
" Iphigenia in Tauris " in formal vein, to offset 
Gluck's dramatic opera on that subject, the correct- 
ness of Gluck's reforms was clearly established by 
" Orpheus " in 1762. The world could not help 
acknowledging the dramatic force of such numbers 
as the sombre chorus at Euridice's tomb, the wild, 
threatening music of the phantoms in Hades, the 
pathetic beauty of Orpheus' appeal, the angry 
monosyllabic denial, the gradual subsidence of 
wrath of the Furies, the lovely Elysian choruses, 
and Orpheus' impassioned duet with Euridice. 
His world-famous outburst at her loss (" Che faro 
senza Euridice ") seems somewhat calm to modern 
ears, and, as has been suggested, might serve as 
well for the finding of Euridice ; but the opera as a 
whole displayed a dramatic power that has made 
it immortal. 
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FAUST, Gounod. 

This opera ends with Marguerite's death, and is 
called " Margarethe " in Germany. Faust signs 
Mephisto's contract, exchanging his soul for youth 
(Act I.). Mephisto, after indulging in his sensa- 
tional fireworks (Act II.), brings Faust to Martha's 
garden (Act III.), where he wins Marguerite's love, 
to the exclusion of her former admirer, Siebel. 
Her soldier brother Valentine, with his comrades, 
returns from foreign wars, challenges his sister's 
betrayer, and is treacherously killed by Mephisto. 
After Marguerite's prayer for mercy (in the church 
scene that ends Act IV.) comes the Walpurgis 
revel (seldom performed), and Marguerite's death 
in prison. 

Of the many settings of this poem Schumann's 
cantata takes first rank, though intellectual rather 
than dramatic. Besides Boi'to's opera, Berlioz's 
cantata " Damnation de Faust " deserves mention 
for its sensational power. Most successful among 
Gounod's fluent numbers are the melodious 
choruses of Acts I. and II., Siebel's lovely 
ballad ("Parlatello d'Amor"), Faust's greeting 
to Marguerite's dwelling ("Salve Dimora"), Mar- 
guerite's plaintive " King of Thule," and brilliant 
" Jewel Song," the love duets, in short, nearly every 
detail of the fascinating Garden Scene ; also the 
familiar, though rather tawdry, " Soldiers' Chorus," 
and the grand finale trio of Faust, Mephisto, and 
Marguerite. The romantic tenderness of this 
opera more than offsets some moments of weak- 
ness, and makes it a perennial favorite. 

ROMEO AND JULIET, Gounod. 

Scene, Verona, as in Shakespeare's play. 
Romeo and Juliet fall in love at Capulet's ball 
(Act I.), continue in that agreeable condition dur- 
ing the balcony scene (Act II.), and are married 
by Friar Laurence (Act III.). Romeo then kills 
Tybalt, is banished, and says farewell to Juliet. 
She refuses to marry Count Paris, her father's 
choice (Act IV.), takes the sleeping potion from the 
friar, and falls insensible before the wedding. In 
the tomb (Act V.) Romeo finds her body and takes 
poison, while she stabs herself on seeing his death. 

This suicidal pair of lovers are responsible 
for a host of musical works, symphonic as well 
as operatic. Gounod's opera, better than other 
stage settings, is not essentially great. Most popu- 
lar are Juliet's waltz-arietta at the ball, Mercutio's 



" Queen Mab " song, the balcony scene, Friar Lau- 
rence's impressive solo (" Al vostro amor cocente"), 
followed by a strong trio and quartet, the parting 
duet of the lovers (Act IV.), and the friar's dra- 
matic solo as Juliet takes the potion. The music, 
as a whole, has little continuity, and the single 
numbers are far below those of " Faust," but the 
plot suffices to hold public interest. Gounod's 
" Philemon and Baucis " is also sometimes given 
in America, and frequently in France ; but the 
two above-mentioned operas are his chief works. 
" Faust " has been performed more than a thousand 
times in Paris alone, and " Romeo and Juliet " is 
not far behind this phenomenal record. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL, Humperdinck. 

Scene, as in Grimm's Fairy Tale. Hansel and 
Gretel, after a romp over their work, are sent out 
by their angry stepmother to gather berries. 
Their father returns, and is frightened at their 
absence, as the wood is inhabited by a witch who 
bakes children into gingerbread. The children 
meanwhile lose themselves in the forest (Act II.), 
and, when overcome by weariness, say their prayers 
to the guardian angels, who then come to watch 
over them. Next morning the witch captures the 
two wanderers (Act III.) ; but they tumble her 
into her own oven, bake her into gingerbread, 
and release all the children previously enchanted. 

The charming simplicity of the tale is enhanced 
by the most beautiful of rich Wagnerian orchestra- 
tion, combined with very appealing melodies. This 
use of the highest musical skill to produce a com- 
bination of beauty with simplicity has given an 
effect not unlike that of Weber's folk-song operas, 
and has won universal applause. The forest 
scene, where the children say their prayer and 
fourteen angels descend from heaven to protect 
them, is one of ineffable beauty. But besides 
being of intrinsic worth, this opera proves the 
important point that Wagner's reforms (in con- 
tinuity of melody, dramatic unity, free modulation, 
etc.) can, when united to direct and intelligible 
melodies, lead to far more pleasing results than 
the metaphysics of a Richard Strauss or the crude 
sensation of the Neo-Italian school. 

PAGLIACCI, Leoncavallo. 

Scene, Calabria. Tonio, the clown of a troupe 
of strolling players (Pagliacci), loves Nedda, the 
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Columbine. He overhears her planning to elope 
with Silvio, a villager, and in jealous rage denounces 
her to her husband Canio. Silvio escapes unrec- 
ognized, and Canio tries in vain to force Nedda to 
betray his identity. The players now perform to 
a village audience (Act II.) a play representing 
almost exactly their own situation. Columbine 
(Nedda) entertains her lover, while the clown 
(Tonio) watches for her husband (Canio). When 
he returns the mimic tragedy becomes real. He 
demands the name of her lover ; she still refuses it. 
Nedda, seeing her real danger, calls Silvio from 
the audience to aid her. He rushes on the stage ; 
but Canio stabs Nedda, then kills Silvio, crying 
out, " La Commedia e finita ! " 

This is the best of the short, fiery melodramas 
that have invaded the modern Italian stage. The 
plot is well-knit, the music coherent, intensely dra- 
matic, and faithful to the words. Leoncavallo 
frankly adopts Wagner's ideas, but is not entirely 
successful in finding melodic phrases, as his more 
ambitious " Medici " will show. The tragic power 
of this work, however, makes it a complete success. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, Mascagni. 

Scene, Sicily (a square before a church). San- 
tuzza is betrayed by Turiddu. She appeals to 
him ; but Lola, his former love, charms him away. 
Santuzza reveals Lola's perfidy to Alfio, her hus- 
band, who promises to avenge both. During the 
festivities after church service, he picks a quarrel 
with Turiddu and kills him. 

First of the new Italian melodramas to reach 
America, this work achieved immediate and uni- 
versal success. Its sensational plot, quick move- 
ment, and unity of time and place are in part 
responsible for this ; but its rich melodies have 
won immense favor with the public. Such selec- 
tions as Turiddu's " Siciliana " (sung as part of the 
overture before the curtain rises), the " Regina 
Coeli " of the church service, Lola's " My King 
of Roses," and the effective " Brindisi " (to say 
nothing of the saccharine intermezzo) would float 
any opera into popularity. Yet the musician hesi- 
tates to give entire approval to the school that 
it represents ; for betrayals and murders are not 
the highest of plots, nor are catchy melodies the 
" Ultima Thule " of our best composers. The 
short opera, like the short story, should not wholly 
supersede the worthier forms of composition. Mas- 
cagni's later works, " Amico Fritz," " I Rantzau," 



" Ratcliff," "Iris," and " Silvano," have not won 
the wide-spread fame of his first effort. 

MANON, Massenet. 

Scene, France. Manon, a beautiful but vain 
girl, on her way to a convent, meets and elopes 
with Des Grieux. In Paris (Act II.), the latter 
writes for his father's consent to his marriage with 
the girl, but is waylaid before posting the letter by 
De Bretigny, who, with the aid of Manon 's cousin, 
wishes to win her love. He succeeds, and estab- 
lishes her in luxury (Act III.) ; but she leaves him 
to rescue Des Grieux from his proposed seclusion 
in a convent. The reunited couple are now forced 
to live by gambling ; but Des Grieux's father finds 
him and pays his debts, while Manon falls into the 
hands of the law, and is sentenced to exile. Des 
Grieux follows to rescue her ; but she is utterly 
exhausted, and dies in his arms. 

The original novel (" Manon Lescaut ") by Pre- 
vost shows the many virtues of a weak character 
drawn down by circumstances, but the operatic 
plot is much more flimsy. The score contains some 
dainty solo work and effective concerted numbers ; 
but despite good climaxes, this, like much of the 
modern French music, displays more of grace and 
delicacy than of real dramatic power. It lacks the 
vitality of young Italy, has not the melodic fresh- 
ness of a Mozart, and fades away before the rug- 
ged strength of Wagner's harmonious phrases. 
Yet it has its peculiar charm, and those who crave 
sugar in their music will certainly find it in this 
school. 

LA NAVARRAISE, Massenet. 

Scene, Spain during civil war. Anita, a poor 
Navarraise peasant, loves Araquil, a Spanish ser- 
geant, but his father objects to the marriage as she 
has no dowry. The Spanish general sets a large 
price on the Carlist leader's head, and in the night 
news comes that he has been stabbed. Anita, 
who has killed him, wins the reward (Act II.), but 
Araquil, brought in wounded from the field, thinks 
she has won the money by selling herself, and for- 
swears her. He dies, and Anita goes crazy. 

A late arrival among the short melodramas, this 
work out-Herods Herod in the way of sensation. 
Drums, rifles, and cannon become part of the or- 
chestra ; and if the school is continued we may 
soon expect to have dynamite explosions and lyd- 
dite bombs in the musical repertoire. The libretto 
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is stronger than the music, and the success is won 
chiefly by the dramatic power of the heroine. 

LES HUGUENOTS, Meyerbeer. 

Scene, France in 1572. Marguerite de Valois, 
hoping to reconcile Catholics and Protestants, 
arranges a marriage between Raoul de Nangis, a 
Huguenot, and Valentine, daughter of Count de 
St. Bris. But Raoul believes that Valentine loves 
De Nevers, and rejects her, thinking the whole 
project a plan to entrap him. He challenges St. 
Bris, who then plots his assassination. Valentine 
reveals the plot to Marcel, Raoul's faithful follower, 
and enables him to save his master. Raoul learns 
that he owes his life to Valentine, who loves him 
despite her engagement to De Nevers. But this 
discovery comes too late, and her marriage to 
De Nevers takes place. Raoul, while taking a 
final farewell of Valentine, overhears the plan for 
the St. Bartholomew massacre. After the con- 
spirators leave, she tries to detain Raoul and save 
him ; but honor prevails, and he departs for the 
combat. The play is generally ended here with 
the suggestion of the massacre ; but in the complete 
opera Raoul brings warning to Marguerite at her 
marriage ball, then makes his way to a chapel 
where many Huguenots have gathered for refuge, 
is joined by Valentine, who brings news of De 
Nevers 's death, is married to her by the wounded 
Marcel, and the trio are shot down by the soldiers 
of St. Bris. 

Of Meyerbeer's operas, " Le Prophete," "L'-Afri- 
caine," and " Robert le Diable " are sometimes 
performed ; but the " Huguenots " is the only 
one given often. Owing to Wagner's attacks, 
it has been the fashion to abuse Meyerbeer, and 
even the gentle Schumann accused him of " going 
over to the circus." Certain parts of his music 
seem threadbare ; but even though it does at times 
show blatancy and vulgarity, its bold, vigorous 
style and masterly orchestration have won deserved 
success. If the earlier acts of the " Huguenots " 
seem padded, despite Marcel's powerful battle-song 
(" Piff Pari ") and the " Rataplan " of the Hugue- 
nots, yet the " Benediction of the Poignards " dis- 
plays real power, and the duet of Raoul and 
Valentine, after the conspiracy, is one of the most 
dramatic scenes in the entire realm of opera. This 
work, in spite of its moments of artificiality, will 
always remain a display-opera for special vocalists, 
as it requires a dramatic soprano, a " coloratur " 



soprano, and a powerful " basso prof undo," besides 
a " tenor robusto," and affords a climax that 
remains undimmed by the lapse of years. 

DON GIOVANNI, Mozart. 

Scene, Seville. Don Giovanni, a dissolute 
nobleman, tries to carry off Donna Anna, daughter 
of Don Pedro, the commandant, and kills her 
father in the resulting encounter. Donna Elvira, 
an earlier victim, taxes him with his cruelty, while 
Leporello, his servant, horrifies her with a list of 
his master's conquests. Don Giovanni then at- 
tempts the ruin of Zerlina, a peasant girl about 
to marry Masetto ; but Elvira, Anna, and Don 
Ottavio, her betrothed, prevent this. Don Gio- 
vanni exchanges costumes with Leporello (Act II.), 
and lays siege to Elvira's maid. While indulging 
in drunken bravado at the grave of his victim he 
is warned of his doom by the statue of the mur- 
dered Don Pedro. Unabashed, he invites it to 
sup with him. The next night, at his supper, the 
statue enters, and bids him repent ; on his refu- 
sal, he is carried off by demons. 

This sparkling tale of depravity has given rise 
to an opera that has been called by classicists the 
greatest in the entire repertoire ; but modern audi- 
tors will accept the verdict of Robert Franz, that 
its selections appear to best advantage on the con- 
cert stage. It is literally crowded with famous 
solos, and demands three great sopranos, a basso 
buffo, and a powerful baritone ; this being one of 
the few works where the baritone usurps the 
tenor's post as operatic hero. Don Giovanni has 
a host of well-known numbers, best among them 
being his serenade, the drinking-song, and his duet 
with Zerlina. Leporello's " Catalogue Aria " al- 
ways wins favor, and Zerlina's " Batti, Batti " and 
" Vedrai Carino " are gems of purest water. 
Donna Elvira and Donna Anna have powerful 
soprano roles ; but the opera, judged by modern 
standards, lacks continuity and sustained dramatic 
interest, though its wonderful melodies are as fresh 
to-day as when written, over a century ago. 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, Mozart. 

Scene, Spain. Count Almaviva becomes en- 
amoured of the countess's maid, Suzanna, who is 
betrothed to Figaro. To punish him for his 
infidelity, the countess, with Suzanna's aid, uses 
the attentions of the amorous page, Cherubino, 
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who escapes from the suspicious count by jumping 
from a window. When the gardener's broken 
flower-pots betray this mode of exit, Figaro boldly 
proclaims himself the cavalier. To punish the 
count still further, Suzanna gives him an appoint- 
ment, and exchanges costumes with the countess. 
Cherubino gets snubbed for his advances, the 
count pays attentions to his own disguised wife, 
while Figaro, in revenge, makes exaggerated 
declarations to the supposed countess. The un- 
veiling brings about pardon, reconciliation, and 
Figaro's marriage to Suzanna. 

This plot, of more delightful character than the 
preceding, has been set to music that is a model 
of grace, lightness, and beauty. It has many 
famous numbers, among which are Figaro's 
lively duet with Suzanna, his rollicking defiance 
to the count's schemes (" Se vuol ballare "), 
Cherubino 's rehearsal of his well-known ballad 
(" Voi che sapete "), the countess's beautiful 
aria of regret (" Dove sono ") her " Letter duet " 
with Suzanna, and Suzanna's entrancing invita- 
tion to the count ( " Deh vieni "). But more 
attractive than any single selection is the exhila- 
rating brightness of the music as a whole, and its 
constant fitness to the ever-shifting mazes of the 
dainty plot. Melodious without being monotonous, 
bright without being vulgar, it will ever remain one 
of the most exquisite and fascinating works on the 
operatic stage. 

THE MAGIC FLUTE, Mozart. 

Scene, Egypt. Sarastro, high-priest, has in- 
duced Pamina to leave her mother, the " Queen of 
the Night," and be trained in wisdom. The 
queen's attendants save Tamino, a foreign prince, 
from a serpent who, ignorant of the law of " Lese 
Majestat," was about to kill him. The queen then 
commands Tamino to rescue Pamina, evidently 
not sympathizing with the educational movement. 
With the present of a magic flute, and in company 
of the bird-catcher, Papageno, he sets out ; but 
instead of bringing her back he is forced to become 
a novitiate, and goes through a severe probation, 
including a passage through a burning lake, and 
various other moving accidents by flood and field. 
He finally marries Pamina, despite the wiles of the 
wicked queen. 

This trivial plot was thought to have a possible 
Masonic meaning, but in reality it was arranged 
by Schickaneder to use up some old stage proper- 
ties, while Mozart wrote the music as an act of 



friendship. The melodies are as bright and spar- 
kling as Mozart's other works ; and of especial note 
are the queen's brilliant numbers, Sarastro's great 
bass solos, and the sprightly passages of Papa- 
geno and his wife. If the opera has succeeded, 
it is due to the music rather than the words ; for 
there is not, in the entire repertoire, so disjointed 
and absurd a libretto. 

AZARA, Paine. 

Scene, Provence. Gontran, son of King Rain- 
ulf, as reward for victory over the Saracens, claims 
the hand of Aymar's ward, Azara, to whom the 
prince is secretly betrothed. Rainulf, who has 
himself fallen in love with Azara, and wishes Gon- 
tran to make a state marriage, denies this boon, 
despite a former vow. Gontran, in revenge, sets 
free the captured Saracen chief, Malek, and after 
hinting of Rainulf's past misdeeds, is disowned by 
his father. Aymar and Azara flee to a forest by 
the sea (Act II.). While Aymar, hearing of Gon- 
tran 's approach, departs to seek him, Malek ap- 
pears, and discovers that Azara is the lost daughter 
of the caliph, of whom he has been sent in 
search. He urges her to return with him, and 
pleads his love. She refuses, reminds him in vain 
of Gontran 's generosity to him, and is rescued 
from enforced submission only by Gontran 's ap- 
pearance. Rainulf arrives, and claims the care of 
Azara. But Gontran shows a papal edict, excom- 
municating Rainulf for former crimes. The Sara- 
cens, in a sudden attack, mortally wound Rainulf, 
capture Azara, and sail away in triumph. A 
year later (Act III.) Azara, persecuted by Malek, 
returns to Gontran 's court disguised as a trouba- 
dour, while Malek, also disguised, pursues her. 
At the May-day festival she sings of her own story, 
and reveals herself. Malek tries to stab her, is 
seized, then forgiven, and overcome with remorse, 
kills himself. 

This exciting romance of chivalry (written by 
the composer) is set to music that abounds in 
harmonic beauty, local color, and dramatic force. 
Of sustained interest throughout, its most promi- 
nent single numbers are the victorious chorus 
of Gontran's retainers, Gontran's assertion of his 
love, Azara's lament at the troubles in store for 
the pair, the effective quartet of Gontran, Azara, 
the page Odo, and Rainulf, Malek's Oriental aria 
on receiving back his sword, the beautiful orches- 
tral scene of daybreak in the forest, Azara's mono- 
logue of love, her dramatic duet-scenes with Malek 
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and later with Gontran, Rainulf's tragic death- 
song, the Saracens' taunting song of triumph from 
their galleys, the Moorish dances at Gontran's 
court, and Azara's narrative and final unveiling. 
While many characteristic themes are used, es- 
pecially in the Oriental music, the composer has 
avoided the excessive use of leit-motiv 'en, preferring 
to rely on a sense of dramatic fitness. This 
work, finished in 1899, is the most important 
American operatic production to date. 



LA BO HEME, Puccini. 

Scene, Paris, as in Murger's " Vie de Boheme." 
The four inseparables — Marcel the painter, Col- 
line the philosopher, Rudolph the poet, and Schau- 
nard the musician — live, love, and work in their 
attic of the Latin Quarter, burning their manu- 
scripts when fuel fails, and putting off their land- 
lord with the utmost jovialty. Here the gentle 
Mimi is rescued from cold and sickness, loving 
and being loved by the emotional .poet. In the 
neighboring Cafe Momus (Act II.), the pretty 
Musetta, after all her coquetry with other ad- 
mirers, returns to the faithful Marcel. The inev- 
itable quarrels (Act III.) lead to separations, 
lasting until the forsaken Mimi is brought back by 
Musetta (Act IV.), only to die in Rudolph's arms. 

A well-written work, its music is full of spice 
and pepper, and fitly illustrates a series of genre 
pictures. If Violetta is rather shadowy, and Mu- 
setta not as bold a heroine as Carmen, the music 
still has many touches of infinite sweetness and 
graceful melody, besides the sensational style that 
Young Italy seems to demand. Most attractive 
are Rudolph's duet with Mimi (Act I.), Musetta's 
waltz song (Act II.), a rigaudon (Act IV.), and 
Rudolph's final scene with Mimi, which ends un- 
expectedly in spoken dialogue instead of a legiti- 
mate musical climax. Despite some moments of 
weakness and many chromatics, Puccini's music 
displays power and excellence, as well as consider- 
able learning and skill in orchestration. He will 
doubtless become a leader among the set of young 
musicians who are striving to put new life into 
Italian opera, and the great Verdi himself ex- 
pressed the belief that Puccini would be his suc- 
cessor. His " Le Villi " started the craze for 
short melodramas ; " Edgar " won a moderate suc- 
cess ; " Manon Lescaut " captured Italy ; while 
" La Boheme " won the plaudits of the civilized 
world. 



BARBER OF SEVILLE, Rossini. 

Scene, Seville, as in Beaumarchais's comedy. 
Rosina, ward of Doctor Bartolo, who wishes to 
marry her, is loved by Count Almaviva, and man- 
ages to write him a note informing him that his 
passion is returned. The Count, aided by the 
factotum Figaro, gains admission to Bartolo 's 
house, disguised as a drunken dragoon, but is 
arrested by the guard. He next pretends to be a 
music teacher, sent as substitute for Basilio, Bar 
tolo's friend. To gain Bartolo's confidence, the 
disguised Count offers to make Rosina jealous of 
the intrusive Almaviva, and shows her letter, ap- 
parently lost through the Count's neglect. He thus 
obtains an interview with Rosina, and arranges 
the details of their elopement. But Bartolo, having 
seen the letter, arouses her suspicions, and she 
betrays the plan. At the proper time, however, 
Figaro and Almaviva arrive with an explanation 
and a notary, and the Count marries Rosina. 

Displaying Rossini's wonderful melodic genius, 
this opera is a most attractive dramatic comedy, 
and its many brilliant numbers form a complete 
artistic whole. Best among them are the Count's 
serenade (Act I.), Figaro's celebrated description 
of his duties (" Largo al Factotum "), Bartolo's 
plotting aria (" La calunnia "), Rosina's chamber 
aria (" LTna voce poco fa "), the ingenious dragoon 
finale of Act L, the music lesson (in which Rosina 
may interpolate her own selections), and the beau- 
tiful final trio of the Count, Rosina, and Figaro 
(" Zitti, zitti "). Written in fifteen days, the work 
shows the wonderful facility of the composer. It 
is the most exhilarating of operas ; and here, for 
once, music and words are united with a dramatic 
fitness that is not often found in Rossini's works. 



SEMIRAMIDE, Rossini. 

Scene, Babylon. Semiramis, having murdered 
her royal husband King Ninus with the aid of the 
ambitous prince Assur, falls in love with Arsaces, 
who is in reality her son, and is in love with 
Azema. The ghost of Ninus comes out to inform 
the public that Arsaces will be king. Arsaces 
discloses himself to Semiramis, and pursues Assur 
to Ninus's tomb, where in the darkness Semiramis 
is killed and Assur captured. Thus Arsaces is 
left free to marry Azema and become king. 

Still favored by " coloratur " sopranos for its 
florid arias, this relic of Babylonian criminology ap- 
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peals little to modern musical auditors. The most 
brilliant and fluent of melodies cannot cover a mul- 
titude of sins against the sense of the words. While 
giving fullest credit to the lyric numbers of this 
opera (of which the famous " Bel raggio " and 
the duet " Giorno d'orrore " are most effective), 
the trained auditor will always ask for more than 
meaningless melodies from a passionate queen, an 
ambitious schemer, or a prince avenging his mur- 
dered father. 

WILLIAM TELL, Rossini. 

Scene, Switzerland. Leutold, after killing an 
intrusive follower of the tyrant Gessler (the repre- 
sentative of Austria), is rescued by Tell, who thus 
arouses Gessler's wrath. Melchthal is put to death 
by the despot (Act II.), and his son Arnold, despite 
his love for Gessler's daughter Mathilde, joins Tell 
and other conspirators in an oath of vengeance. 
To discover the offenders, Gessler demands hom- 
age for his hat (Act III.), which he places on a 
pole in the public square. Tell refuses this, is 
forced to shoot the apple from his son's head, and 
is imprisoned for having a second arrow ready 
to shoot Gessler in case the first had killed his 
son. Arnold rescues him, and after Tell has 
slain Gessler, Arnold and Mathilde are united. 

Written in a broad, serious vein, full of great 
orchestral touches and stirring harmonies, this is 
unquestionably Rossini's best work. The inspir- 
ing overture, with its thunder-storm, its " Ranz de 
Vaches," and trumpet call to freedom, wins uni- 
versal success on the concert stage. The bright 
Alpine choruses, the dramatic scene of Leutold's 
rescue and Melchthal 's arrest, a chorus of hunts- 
men (Act II.), Mathilde's romanza, the magnificent 
oath trio ("La gloria inflammi ") and gathering 
of the Cantons, the effective archery scene, and 
the final hymn of freedom, are some of the many 
beauties in the work. The great critic, Hanslick, 
claims that its first two acts are among the best 
achievements of modern opera. 

MIGNON, Thomas. 

Scene, Germany and Italy, as in Goethe's 
" Wilhelm Meister." Mignon, stolen by gypsies, 
is sought by her father, Lothario, disguised as a 
harper. Wilhelm, a traveling student, rescues her 
from her hard position, and makes her his page, 
for which she falls in love with him. At a castle 
fete (Act II.) Wilhelm is fascinated by the actress, 



Filina. Mignon, in despair, is about to drown 
herself, when Lothario saves her. Thinking to 
aid her, the crazed Lothario sets fire to the castle, 
and nearly causes the death of Mignon, who is 
rescued by Wilhelm. Near Lothario's Italian cas- 
tle (Act III.), whither he and Mignon are taken , 
by Wilhelm, Lothario finds that Mignon is his 
daughter, and Wilhelm, now free from Filina's 
fascinations, returns Mignon's love, and marries 
her. 

Of the modern French school, the music of 
" Mignon " is graceful rather than powerful. Yet 
its melodies are fresh and natural, and free from 
the too cloying richness of harmony that is often 
found in this school. The bright choruses of the 
opening scene, Mignon's charming song of her 
dimly remembered Italy (" Kennst du das Land "), 
her pathetic " Styrienne " (" Conosco un Zinga- 
rello "), Filina's dashing Polacca (" Io son Ti- 
tania "), and the dainty gavotte for alto, impart a 
beauty to the opera that wins for it a constant 
success. 

ERNANI, Verdi. 

Scene, Spain. Elvira is betrothed to Don 
Gomez de Silva,. is in love with the bandit Er- 
nani (who plans to carry her off), and becomes 
also the object of the king's attention. Silva, 
learning of Ernani's affections (Act II.), wishes to 
kill him ; but he informs the Don that the king, 
who has taken Elvira as hostage, is also a rival. 
Ernani pledges his life to Silva, promising to give 
it up when the latter blows his horn as signal, and 
both join a conspiracy against the king. The 
wily monarch conceals himself among the plotters 
(Act III.), overhears, and arrests them, but par- 
dons them afterwards, giving Elvira to Ernani. 
In the midst of the happiness of their marriage 
festivities (Act. IV.) the jealous Silva blows his 
horn, and Ernani, true to his promise, kills him- 
self. 

This opera (the first recorded case where horn- 
playing becomes fatal to its auditor), is written in 
Verdi's earlier style, and shows the conventionality 
of the Italian stage. Banditti and mountaineers 
indulge in their usual occupation of singing cho- 
ruses when nothing else is happening, the actors 
disregard one another when possible, and give 
their confidences entirely to the audience, the 
tragic events of the plot drive them to drown their 
sorrows in brilliant solos, until at last all the chief 
characters meet with some terrible fate, doubtless 
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in punishment for their sins against dramatic 
unity. The soprano invitation (" Ernani invo- 
lami " ; i.e., " Ernani, abduct me ") is the best- 
known aria of this opera, thanks to the efforts of 
many organ-grinders. 

RIGOLETTO, Verdi. 

Scene, Mantua. Rigoletto has aided the duke 
to seduce Monterone's daughter. The courtiers, 
to assist in Monterone's revenge, steal Rigoletto's 
daughter, Gilda, and bring her to the duke, whom 
she loves. Rigoletto then hires an assassin, who 
lures the duke to his house. The assassin's sister, 
Magdalena, begs the handsome duke's life, and 
her brother consents to spare him if anyone else 
who can be murdered enters before the required 
time. Rigoletto brings Gilda to witness the duke's 
perfidy ; but when she learns that he is to be 
killed, she demands admittance to save his life. 
The assassin stabs her, and gives Rigoletto the 
body, wrapped in a sack, which he opens in time 
to receive Gilda's last blessing. 

With a gory plot, which is a good adaptation of 
" Le Roi s'amuse," this opera shows touches of 
dramatic power that raised Verdi at once above 
the rank of mere conventional melodists. It has 
many brilliant numbers, such as Rigoletto's rage 
against the courtiers, Gilda's love song (" Caro 
Nome "), and the Duke's aria to Magdalena (" La 
donna e mobile ") ; but of far greater musical 
worth is the quartet of Rigoletto, Gilda, the Duke, 
and Magdalena, which combines the most diverse 
emotions of love, hatred, and sorrow into a power- 
ful ensemble that remains even to-day a model of 
concerted writing. This quartet was the earliest 
revelation of the great genius that lay hidden under 
Verdi's conventionality. 

LA TRAVIATA, Verdi. 

Scene, Paris. Founded on Dumas' " Camille," 
mutato nomine, the plot deals with the frail Vio- 
letta's real love for Alfred, who attends a gay 
party at her house (Act I.), their quiet life in the 
country (Act II.), her self-sacrificing departure from 
him (at his father's entreaty, during his absence), 
his insult to her at a Paris ball, and his remorse 
when he learns the truth (Act III.) and finds her 
dying. 

This opera, full of emotional situations and 
vocal embellishments, will always remain a fa- 



vorite with " coloratur " sopranos, though it does 
not possess the musical merit of Verdi's later 
works. Violetta's aria of awakening love (" Ah, 
fors' e lui "), her attempt to stifle the new passion 
in a series of vocal fiorituri that would drive al- 
most any classical musician into wild courses, her 
dramatic duet with Alfred's father, the latter 's 
famous appeal to his son's memories of home (" Di 
Provenza il mar "), and the passionate scenes of 
the last act, in which consumption itself cannot 
check Violetta's florid vocalism, make this opera 
a favorite with prima donnas, and with that class 
of auditors that is willing to overlook poverty of 
harmony, and accept melody and vocal embellish- 
ment as opera. 

IL TROVATORE, Verdi. 

Scene, Italy. The plot deals with the wicked 
wiles of the Count di Luna, a nobleman of bass 
voice and baser disposition. He tries to win 
Leonora, despite her love for Manrico, besieges 
the lovers in the castle of Castellar, imprisons 
Manrico, with the Gypsy Azucena, supposed to be 
his mother, and threatens the pair with death. 
Leonora, in despair offers her hand to the count 
if he will spare Manrico. The count consents, 
and she brings this news to the prisoner, first tak- 
ing the precaution to swallow poison, and thus in- 
sure a tragic ending for the lugubrious plot. 
Manrico declines liberty at this price, Leonora 
dies, and he is executed before the eyes of Azucena, 
who then informs the count that Manrico was his 
long-lost brother ! The agony does not end even 
here ; for Azucena is sentenced to be burned at 
the stake, which probably happens after the audi- 
ence have gone home. 

The melodies of this work, though having not 
overmuch to do with the sense of the words, are 
of such thorough fluency that the opera is one of 
the most popular in the entire repertoire. Its 
eminent fitness for displaying the best methods 
of vocalism makes it a favorite with the singers 
as well as with the masses. The count's great 
bass aria (" II balen "), the bright " Anvil Cho- 
rus" of the Gypsies, Manrico's spirited aria ("Di 
quella pira "), his tender duet with Azucena, 
the "Miserere," and the well-known prison scene, 
are not an exact reflection of the meaning of the 
words ; yet even the classicist must acknowledge 
their direct melodic charm. If, as Fetis says, 
" Music is the art of moving the emotions by com- 
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binations of sounds," then "II Trovatore " may 
receive its full meed of praise ; for it bids fair to 
remain perpetually enshrined in the popular heart. 

AiDA, Verdi. 

Scene, early Egypt. A secret attachment ex- 
ists between the captive Ai'da (daughter of the 
Ethiopian king) and the young warrior Rhadames. 
The Princess Amneris, who loves the latter, dis- 
covers this (Act II.), when Rhadames returns 
from war bringing Amonasro, Ai'da's father, as his 
captive. The king releases all captives except 
Ai'da and Amonasro, and gives Amneris as bride 
to the unwilling Rhadames. Ai'da, at her father's 
suggestion (Act III.), persuades Rhadames to fly 
from Egypt and espouse his cause ; but the jealous 
Amneris overhears the plot and denounces them. 
Rhadames is tried and condemned (Act IV.), re- 
fuses a pardon conditional on his marriage with 
Amneris, and is buried alive with Ai'da. 

This characteristic national plot (written by order 
of the Khedive of Egypt) was set to music of won- 
derful dramatic power, far beyond any of the pro- 
ductions of Verdi's earlier years described above. 
Without attempting too much local color (a mis- 
take Delibes made in " Lakme ") he 'has brought 
forth a work replete with dignity and majesty, 
melodious without becoming trivial, and powerful 
without becoming bombastic. Among its many 
famous numbers, which are no longer irrelevant 
displays of vocalism, but definite reflections of the 
spirit of the plot, are Rhadames' beautiful romanza 
(" Celeste Ai'da "), the noble war chorus, Ai'da's 
passionate lament (" Ritorna vincitor "), the stir- 
ring scene of Rhadames' victorious return, the 
great quintet (" Gloria al Egitto "), Ai'da's lovely 
romanza (" O cieli azzuri "), her dramatic scene 
with Amonasro and Rhadames, and the strong 
finale, where the stage is shown in two stories, and 
the duet of the dying lovers mingles with the 
strains of the sacred dances from the hall above. 
" Ai'da," unquestionably a great master-work, is a 
dramatic opera in the highest sense of the word, 
and has won Verdi as much fame among the culti- 
vated musical circles of Germany and elsewhere 
as " II Trovatore " did with the general public. 

OTHELLO, Verdi. 

Scene, Cyprus, as in Shakespere's play. The 
librettist, Boi'to, has shown marvelous skill in ar- 



ranging a libretto that charms even Shakesperians. 
His only important alteration has been the in- 
troduction of " Iago's creed," a powerful soliloquy 
that illustrates well the motiveless malignity of this 
character. Othello arrives in the storm (Act I.) ; 
I ago and Roderigo at once scheme for Cassio's 
ruin; Othello's jealousy is awakened by Iago 
(Act II.) ; Desdemona's intercession for Cassio 
strengthens his suspicions ; Iago's continued du- 
plicity confirms them (Act III.) ; and at last he 
smothers her (Act IV.), and kills himself on 
learning his mistake. 

This work disputes with " Ai'da," the title to 
being Verdi's greatest opera. In his earlier days, 
when he set " Macbeth," he made that schemer 
declaim his thoughts in conventional arias, while 
Macduff shouted songs of liberty with all the 
fervor of a modern Jingo ; but in " Othello " he 
has abjured such meretricious methods, and has 
again produced a work in which a worthy plot is 
heightened in effect by the legitimate use of ex- 
pressive and appropriate music. Verdi disclaims 
Wagner's influence ; yet although he uses no defi- 
nite Mt-motiven, he has been forced to follow the 
Bayreuth lead in continuity of music, in choice of 
good librettos, in dramatic unity of words and 
music, and other important points. These make 
" Othello " a complete and artistic whole, instead 
of a set of separate vocal numbers. Its most 
noteworthy musical touches are the storm scene, 
Iago's drinking-song, the agitated quarrel scene, 
Iago's fierce " Credo " (Act II.), Desdemona's in- 
tercession, followed by a great dramatic quartet, 
Othello's outbursts of increasing wrath (Act III.), 
with Desdemona's gentle replies, her " Willow 
Song," and "Ave Maria" (Act IV.), and the 
great final scene of the tragedy. 

FALSTAFF, Verdi. 

Plot as in the " Merry Wives of Windsor." 
This is another example of Boi'to 's skill in adapta- 
tion and condensation. Shakespere's five acts are 
reduced to three, and the introduction of Falstaff's 
monologue on honor, from " Henry IV.," adds an 
effective touch. As in the original, Falstaff sends 
his love-letters to Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, 
is concealed in the buck-basket and thrown into 
the Thames (Act II.), and is roundly beaten at 
the masquerade at Heme's oak (Act III.), after 
which all is explained happily, and Nannetta is be- 
trothed to Fenton. 
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Not so great as " Othello," this work still con- 
tains much beauty. Its music is refreshing and 
exhilarating throughout, consisting mostly of spar- 
kling bits of dialogue, accompanied by captivating 
orchestration. Its best lyric numbers are the 
" Honor " soliloquy, a delightful female quartet 
a capella when Falstaff's letters are received, a 
contrasted male quartet abusing him, the ironical 
duet between Falstaff and Dame Quickly, Falstaff's 




SENTA. By G. Schachinger. 

attempt to bribe Master Ford, his well-orchestrated 
exit in the basket, Fenton's love-song (Act III.), 
Nannetta's solo, and the delicate fairy music, also 
a final fugue that is of more contrapuntal worth 
than anything Verdi has written, even in the great 
Manzoni Requiem. " Falstaff " is Verdi's only 
comic opera, an earlier work written during a 
period of great domestic affliction having failed 
wholly. Though naturally in lighter vein than the 
two preceding tragedies, the vivacious brightness 
and exquisite humor of its measures have won full 
share of admiration. 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, Wagner. 

Daland, a Norwegian skipper, takes refuge 
from a storm. To the same harbor comes also the 



Flying Dutchman, doomed, because of blasphemy, 
to sail the seas forever unless he can find a maiden 
who will sacrifice her life for him. Being allowed 
to land once in seven years to seek her, he accom- 
panies Daland to port, and is taken home by him. 
At the house (Act II.) Daland's daughter Senta, 
much impressed by the Dutchman's picture, tells 
her companions his story. When he comes him- 
self, Senta recognizes him, falls in love with him, 
and at her father's wish agrees to marry him. 
She is ready to embark with him (Act III.), when 
Eric, a former admirer, tries to dissuade her. 
The Dutchman, thinking Senta regrets her choice, 
despairingly resumes his endless voyage. She 
declares her love for him ; but he proclaims his 
identity to all, and sails away, not wishing to drag 
her into his hard fate. She plunges into the sea after 
him, thus saving his soul. 

Not entirely representing W T agner's theories of 
opera, this work was still a tremendous advance 
over some of the inanities already catalogued. 
Here is no murder, adulter} 7 , or intrigue, but a 
well-known poetic legend of peculiar beauty. The 
music, always to the point in illustrating the plot, 
is filled with the wild power of the surging ocean, 
and the strong, beautiful harmonies of sailor music. 
Wagner's common sense in arranging his libretto 
results in presenting a forceful drama, moving nat- 
urally, emphasized at all points by fitting accom- 
paniment. Best among the musical touches are 
the sombre phrase that accompanies the hero, 
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the bright spinning song, Senta's melodious ballad 
of the Dutchman's story, the effective touch of 
the kettledrums beating softly to emphasize the 
silent astonishment of Senta when her hero actually 
appears, her great love-duet with him, the attrac- 
tive sailors' choruses of the last act, and the well 
wrought-up finale. 



TANNHAUSER, Wagner. 

Tannhauser, who has sought refuge from sor- 
row in the revels of Venus 's subterranean court, 
wearies of the monotonous pleasure, regains his 
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liberty, and joins the Minnesingers of Herrmann. 
At the latter 's castle (Act II.) a tournament of 
song is held, with praise of love as the subject. 
Tannhauser, who now loves and is loved by Eliza- 
beth, shocks the assembly by vaunting unholy 
love, and gives a description of his life in the 
Venusberg. Elizabeth saves him from the just 
wrath of the minstrels, and he departs with the 
pilgrims to seek forgiveness at Rome. When the 
pilgrims return without him (Act III.), Elizabeth, 
overlooking the generous devotion of Wolfram, re- 
tires to a convent. Tannhauser returns, with the 
Pope's verdict that " Sooner shall his dead staff put 
forth leaves than Tannhauser be forgiven." Tann- 
hauser seeks to return to Venus, despite Wolf- 
ram's remonstrance ; but the memory of Elizabeth 
restrains him. She has died in the convent, and 
Tannhauser is overcome with remorse and dies near 
her. Meanwhile messengers arrive with the 
Pope's staff, which has blossomed in sign of 
pardon for Tannhauser. 

Another libretto of unusual interest for all stu- 
dents of the Germanic legends, this story has 
brought forth its full quota of powerful and appro- 
priate music. Though its somewhat ecclesiastical 
plot may not appeal to as many auditors as the 
gorgeous scenes of the more popular (and more 
populous) Lohengrin, yet no musician can help 
being thrilled by its great overture, the noble Pil- 
grims' Chorus, the alluring music of the Venus- 
berg, the great climax of Act L, where the gather- 
ing knights at last induce Tannhauser to return, 
the well-known march at the singing contest, Eliza- 
beth's greeting to the hall of the singers, her dra- 
matic defense of Tannhauser, her final prayer, and 
Wolfram's homage to the consecrated heroine. 

LOHENGRIN, Wagner. 

Scene, Brabant. Elsa, daughter of the late 
duke, is accused by Telramund of killing her 
brother, Gottfried, who has in reality been be- 
witched by the sorceress Ortrud, Telramund's 
wife. The king decrees trial by combat ; but at 
the herald's signal no champion comes, until, at 
the last moment, an unknown knight, in resplen- 
dent armor, appears on the river in a boat drawn 
by a swan. He defeats Telramund, establishes 
Elsa's innocence, and wins her love, but forbids 
her to ask his name. Elsa, pitying Ortrud 's now 
forlorn condition (Act II.), takes her into grace, 
and promises to obtain Telramund's pardon. But 
E. 12 



Ortrud, ever malicious, arouses Elsa's suspicions 
about her nameless lover, and with renewed inso- 
lence claims precedence over her at the wedding. 
Ortrud 's dark hints have their effect; and in the 
bridal chamber (Act III.), Elsa, despite her hus- 
band's entreaty, asks his name. After he kills 
Telramund, who breaks in to assassinate him, he 
grants her request, but mournfully adds that their 
happiness is ended. Next day, by the river, he 
reveals himself as Lohengrin, knight of the Holy 
Grail, who cannot remain on earth when known. 
Before leaving the forlorn Elsa, he disenchants the 
swan, who proves to be her lost brother Gottfried. 




ARRIVAL OF LOHENGRIN. 



By Th. Pixis. 



Another beautiful legend of early chivalry, this 
plot is set to music that is world-famous for the 
charm of its melody and the richness of its orches- 
tration. Here, again, is a natural and effective 
drama, intensified by most marvelous music, beside 
which the works of a Donizetti seem like a set of 
trivial vocalises. Though its music was at first 
criticised as too complex, public taste has now 
reached a higher level, and can realize the beauty 
of the delicate prelude with its shimmering " Grail 
motive," 
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the sweet measures of Elsa's dream, the natural, 
but magnificent climax of popular tumult when 
Lohengrin appears to deliver her, his impressive 
phrase of warning to her not to ask his name, 
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Ortrud's dramatic scene of pretended repentance, 
the orchestral picture of the breaking day, the 
pageant at the church, the harmonious prelude to 
Act III., and Lohengrin's passionate entreaty for 
Lisa's confidence. The bridal chorus is too well 
known for description, and is a lasting refutation 
to the charge that Wagner's music is devoid of 
melody. 

TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Wagner. 

Scene, Cornwall. Tristan is sent to bring 
Isolde to be King Mark's bride. On the voyage 
the pair fall in love with each other. Isolde de- 
cides to take poison, but her attendant gives her a 
love-potion instead. After the marriage, the lovers 
are discovered together in the castle garden by the 
king (Act II.) ; and Tristan, severely wounded by 
one of the king's followers, is borne off to his 
native land by a faithful retainer. Isolde follows 
him (Act III.), is in time to witness his death, and 
dies herself after the arrival of the forgiving Mark. 

This opera is a definite illustration of Wag- 
ner's theories, which have caused so many radical 
changes in modern opera. According to Wagner's 
formal creed, the composer should write his own 
libretto, and be sure to have it worthy, for the drama 
should be of paramount importance. The music 
should at all times intensify or reflect the emotion of 
the words, Wagner's own terse phrase, " Music is 
truth," best expressing this principle. The music 
should not break the continuity of action into sep- 
arate vocal numbers, which he likened to " a string 
of pearls," each gem being distinct from the 
others ; but it should form a complete dramatic 
whole. To produce this effect, he made use of 
what he termed " Melos," a continuous melodic 
recitative, without definite cadences to interrupt 
the action, and permitting free modulation to any 
key. He abolished ensembles, as being unnatural. 
To make the music still more definite in reflect- 



ing the plot, he adopted Leit-motiven, or guiding 
motives. Important personages, situations, or 
ideas were illustrated by some appropriate musical 
phrase, which then became typical of them, and 
was intended to recall them to the auditor's mind 
whenever played by the orchestra. While a de- 
tailed criticism of these methods is not in place 
here, it may be worth while to state that the power 
of Wagner's librettos and the intrinsic value of his 
music place him on a pedestal far above all other 
operatic composers, irrespective of any theory. 
His writings are the only operatic selections (ex- 
cept overtures) that have invaded the realm of pure 
music, and taken possession of the concert stage 
on their own merits, unaided by plots or soloists. 
This testimony of experts ought to convince the 
laity that if they do not enjoy Wagner it is not 
Wagner's fault. Yet even among the adherents of 
Wagner's so-called " Music of the Future " there 
are many conservatives who are little impressed by 
the white-hot passion of the too intense " Tristan," 
and who prefer the more melodious measures of 
Wagner's earlier operas. " Tristan and Isolde " 
is the first of Wagner's operas that fully repre- 
sented all his theories. 



THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBURG, 
Wagner. 

Scene, Nuremburg. Walther von Stolzing, a 
young Franconian knight, and Eva, daughter of 
the Goldsmith Pogner, fall in love with each other 
at first sight. Hearing that Eva's hand is to be 
the prize in a singing-contest of the Masters, 
Walther bravely attempts to learn their petty and 
formal rules, so that he may enter their guild. 
The tuition of the hide-bound apprentice David is 
of little aid ; so Walther casts aside all trammels 
of formalism, and in his trial-song relies wholly on 
his innate sense of poetic beauty. The envious 
Beckmesser (a type of conservative stupidity and 
self-sufficiency) declares the trial a failure, despite 
the interest of Hans Sachs, who is moved by the 
beauty of the new style, even though he does not 
wholly understand it. Walther and Eva then plan 
an elopement (Act II.), but are prevented from 
carrying it out by Sachs. A ridiculous, conven- 
tional serenade by Beckmesser to Eva's maid Mag- 
dalena, whom he mistakes for her mistress, is also 
interrupted by Sachs, who turns it into a song re- 
hearsal with criticism ; while the minstrel comes in 
for a beating from the jealous David, who loves 
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Magdalena, and the act ends in a ludicrous noc- 
turnal riot. In Sachs's house (Act III.), Walther 
sings a beautiful song that has come to him in a 
dream, and Sachs writes it down in perfected form. 
Beckmesser, noticing the manuscript in Sachs's 
writing, tries to steal it, and is finally presented 
with it by Sachs. In the ensuing festival, as Sachs 
had foreseen, Beckmesser breaks down in its per- 
formance ; and Sachs, declaring the real author- 
ship of the song, gains Walther the coveted chance 
to sing it in the contest, and win Eva's hand. 

The libretto, with its appealing human interest, 
its thorough fidelity to historical detail, and the 
delicious humor of its biting sarcasm against un- 
progressive critics, would have won plaudits for 
Wagner as a drama alone. But when we find, in 
addition, that this attractive tale of human joys, 
sorrows, and triumphs is given the most delicious 
of musical settings, there need be no hesitation in 
calling this Wagner's best work, if not the best 
opera in the entire repertoire. While it displays 
all the dramatic fitness of " Tristan," and contains 
many guiding motives, its " Melos " is not a form- 
less mass of turgid harmony, but is literally crowded 
with passages of the most entrancing melodic 
beauty. The action of the play is not interrupted, 
but is intensified by such passages as the dainty 
apprentice music, Pogner's majestic address, Wal- 
ther's trial song, the antiphonal discussion that 
follows it, Sachs's summer-night meditations, Beck- 
messer's fusty serenade, the agitated riot scene 
with its belated watchman, the rehearsal of the 
dream-song, the great quintet following it, the truly 
magnificent festival-scene, with its march of the 
guilds and dance of the apprentices, and the final 
triumph of virtue and progressive methods. 

DAS RHEINGOLD, Wagner. 

The golden treasure of the Rhine, guarded by 
the three Rhine Daughters, will give its possessor 
marvelous power, but it can only be won by a per- 
son who renounces love. The dwarf Alberich 
makes this sacrifice, and steals the gold. Mean- 
while the Gods (Scene ii.), who have pledged the 
Goddess Freia to the Giants Fafner and Fasolt, in 
return for their having built Walhalla, are unwill- 
ing to give her up. Loge, the Fire-God, suggests 
the Rhine treasure as her ransom, and sets off 
with Wotan to steal it. The pair easily capture 
Alberich (Scene iii. ). and deprive him of the gold, 
which he has fashioned into a magic ring ; but he 



utters a curse that brings misfortune on all its 
future possessors (Scene iv.). The Gods then 
pay the Giants, and enter into their new castle, 
while Fafner, coveting all the treasure, kills Fasolt, 
who thus becomes the first victim of Alberich's 
curse. 

This prelude to the Trilogy introduces many 
of its characters and a number of the guiding 
motives that occur in the later operas. After 
the wonderful river-music, consisting of wavy 
chord-arpeggios over a sustained bass, the Rhine 
Maidens, in the depths of the river, sing their 
graceful phrases of flowing melody, with the bright 
" Rhine-gold " cry. These fluent passages are dis- 
turbed by the rougher measures of Alberich, who, 
after a dramatic renunciation, seizes the gold and 
disappears. Then come the noble strains of the 
" Walhalla " music (Scene ii.), the ponderous tread 
of the Giants, and the characteristic phrases of the 
Gods, especially dainty being the figure illustrating 
Loge's magic fire. In Niffelheim (Scene iii.), amid 
the rhythm of the Nibelung forges, occurs the cap- 
ture of Alberich ; and after his declamatory curse 
(Scene iv.) the Gods pay their debt, and enter 
Walhalla over a rainbow bridge, amid music of 
eloquent beauty. All these strains are so well- 
marked and effective that they rivet themselves on 
the hearer's attention, and each one will thus 
remind him vividly of some definite character or 
event whenever the phrase recurs in later scenes of 
the Trilogy. In the hands of a lesser composer, 
such guiding motives might become mere musical 
labels, to be memorized. But Wagner, with his 
mastery of harmony, has given phrases so truly 
characteristic that they succeed in their purpose 
without becoming common-place. This effective 
use of motives results in a distinct style of opera, 
which Wagner called the " Music-Drama." Even 
in " Lohengrin " Wagner enforced dramatic unity 
and continuity, as Gluck had tried to do a century 
earlier ; but now we are given an entire new method 
of opera. The use of continuous melodic recitative 
as a back-ground for Leit-Motiven enables the 
action to go on naturally, while the orchestra, by 
developing and interweaving the motives, can de- 
pict an actual succession of events, and even 
reflect the unspoken thoughts of the characters, or 
foretell the stage action, just as the chorus did in 
the old Greek tragedies. While motives become 
arbitrary in an over-harmonized work like " Tris- 
tan," and indefinite in the continuous sparkle of 
the " Meistersingers," they are eminently success- 
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ful in typifying the simple personifications of the 
Norse mythology. 

DIE WALKURE, Wagner. 

Wishing to ward off attacks of the Nibelungs, 
Wotan has detailed the nine Valkyries, daughters 
of himself and Erda, to 
bring to Walhalla all 
heroes slain in battle. 
To evade the curse of 
Alberich, he has de- 
scended to earth and 
begotten the Volsung 
twins, Siegmund and 
Sieglinde, whose race 
he hopes will kill Faf- 
ner, and restore the 
gold to the Rhine 
Daughters. The twins 
grow up separately, en- 
during many hardships. 
At last Siegmund, storm- 
driven, takes refuge in 
the hut of Hunding, 
Sieglinde's husband 
(Act I.). The twins, 
not knowing each other, 
fall in love. Hunding 
returns, and at supper 
Siegmund's narrative 
proves him an enemy 
of Hunding's tribe. 
The host must shelter 
his guest, but bids him 
prepare for mortal com- 
bat on the morrow. 
Siegmund, alone and 
unarmed, gives a de- 
spairing cry for the 
sword his father had 
once promised him. 
Sieglinde, having 
drugged Hunding, 
shows Siegmund a 

sword which an unknown old man had once 
plunged into the ash-tree that grew through the 
house. Siegmund draws it from the tree, and 
the loving pair, recognizing each other, flee to- 
gether. Fricka, Wotan's consort, protectress of 
the marriage vow, demands that the sinful Sieg- 
mund shall fall in the ensuing combat (Act II.). 
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Brunnhilde, the Valkyr, knowing Wotan's love for 
Siegmund, strives to help the warrior in spite of 
Wotan's promise to Fricka, and thus incurs her 
father's wrath. After the Valkyries assemble 
(Act III.), Brunnhilde comforts the widowed Sieg- 
linde, and begs Wotan's forgiveness. But he may 
not spare her ; she is made mortal, and is put to 

sleep surrounded by a 
ring of magic fire 
through which none but 
a fearless hero can force 
his way to win her. 

The best-known num- 
bers of this opera will 
always be the powerful 
ride of the Valkyries 
and the delicate Magic 
Fire scene at the finale 
— both revelations of 
what the modern or- 
chestra can achieve. 
The second act has 
some effective situa- 
tions, and a stirring dra- 
matic climax ; but the 
first act is of especial 
interest to Wagnerians, 
for here the composer's 
new method is used 
with telling effect. In- 
stead of inappropriate 
arias and ensembles, 
there is a simple, yet 
natural, action on the 
stage, while the orches- 
tra gives a running 
comment on the very 
thoughts of the char- 
acters, so that the mu- 
sical auditor can follow 
the action even without 
the aid of the libretto. 
A detailed analysis can- 
not be given here ; but 
such points as the in- 
troduction of the Walhalla motive in Siegmund's 
narrative, telling the audience that his unknown 
father is Wotan ; the rapid alternation of motives 
showing the course of Siegmund's gloomy medita- 
tions when left alone unarmed ; or the interweav- 
ing of the motive of Wotan's compact with the 
glimmering sword-music when the firelight flashes 
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on the sword-hilt, as yet unnoticed by the despair- 
ing Siegmund, are but a few of the many truly 
dramatic effects attained by the use of guiding 
motives. 

SIEGFRIED, Wagner. 

Sieglinde died in giving birth to Siegfried. 
He is brought up by the dwarf, Mime, Alberich's 
brother, and proves to be the fearless hero who 
alone can weld together the fragments of Sieg- 
mund's magic sword. In the forest (Act II.) 
Siegfried uses the sword to slay Fafner (now in 
the form of a dragon, guarding the stolen hoard), 
then kills Mime for attempting to poison him and 
own the treasure alone, and finally is led by a 
forest bird to Brunnhilde's resting-place. Opposed 
in his progress by Wotan (Act III.), he breaks the 
latter's spear, and thus the waning might of the 
Gods is overcome by human achievement. Sieg- 
fried pierces the fiery ring ; and Brunnhilde, now 
more woman than goddess, yields to his love. 

Containing few characters, this opera is still as 
intense and absorbing as the two preceding. An 
exchange of questions between Mime and Wotan 
(Act I.), not often performed, gives a recapitulation 
of preceding events and guiding motives. Then 
follows the dramatic scene of the welding of the 
sword. The impassioned dialogue of the finale 
keeps up the high standard of the music, but the 
undoubted gem of this opera is the Waldesweben 
of Act II. This one scene, in which the myriad 
sounds of the forest are reproduced in delicate 
phrases that are interwoven to form a musical 
texture of the richest coloring, would put to shame 
a whole army of conventional operatic arias. 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG, Wagner. 

The Norns, or Fates, foretell in a prologue the 
approaching end of the Gods. Siegfried, leaving 
Brunnhilde for a time, journeys to the hall of the 
Gibichungs. Here (Act I.), at the instigation of 
the wicked Hagen, Siegfried is drugged with a love- 
potion. He falls in love with Gutrun, and is even 
persuaded to bring Brunnhilde to be Gunther 's bride 
(Act II.). Hagen using Brunnhilde's just wrath to 
further his own ends, and also skillfully exciting the 
jealousy of Gunther, conspires to kill Siegfried. 
While that hero is hunting by the river (Act III.) 
the Rhine Daughters beg him to return the magic 
ring he wears (fashioned from the stolen Rhine- 
gold), and on his refusal they leave him to his 



fate. Hagen treacherously stabs him. Brunnhilde, 
learning of the love potion and of Siegfried's 
loyalty from the Rhine Daughters, immolates her- 
self on his funeral pyre. The Rhine overflows, 
and the Daughters thus recover the ring, while 
Hagen, who has killed Gunther, is himself drowned 
in trying to regain the treasure. Meanwhile, in the 
heavens, Walhalla is seen in flames ; the old Gods 
perish, the curse is expiated, and a new era of 
humanity may now arise. 

Siegfried's Rhine journey, a well-wrought orches- 
tral interlude, wins success on the concert stage. 




MME. MATERNA. 
As Kundry in Parsifal. 

More attractive, however, is the charming appeal of 
the Rhine Daughters, while the impressive funeral 
march, telling in motives the complete story of 
Siegfried's life, forms a passage of marvelous 
power, and the majestic glory of the tragic finale 
is a worthy and dignified close of the grandest 
achievement in the annals of music. In old-style 
opera we should probably have the burning Brunn- 
hilde pause midway in her suicide to sing a 
florid duet with Hagen, or the Rhine Maidens 
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come to the footlights for a grand finale ensemble, 
but thanks to the life and work of Richard Wagner, 
such nonsense is no longer tolerated. Parts of his 
music may be accused of .excess of intensity, some 
of his climaxes may overstep the sublime, and 
verge a little toward the ridiculous ; but after the 
fullest allowance is made for these traits, the culti- 
vated musician must acknowledge the value of his 
reforms, and admit him to be the foremost of oper- 
atic composers, and one of the few great musical 
geniuses of the world. The four operas, Rhine- 
gold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, and Gotterdamme- 
rung, form a single large work, the vastest operatic 
achievement of the world* 




UNCOVERING OF THE HOLY GRAIL. Th. Pixis. 

PARSIFAL, Wagner. 

Amfortas, king of the Holy Grail knights, is 
allured by Kundry into the magic garden of the 
evil magician Klingsor. Amfortas drops the holy 
spear, and Klingsor, grasping it, wounds him. 
Amfortas, lying in agony, cannot recover unless 
touched by the spear, which can be wrested from 
Klingsor only by one who is ignorant of sin, and 
can resist temptation. Parsifal, after beholding 
the Grail ceremonies and the king's suffering (Act 



I.) resists Kundry's charm (Act II.), regains the 
spear, destroys Klingsor, and thus frees Kundry 
from his evil power, then returns to the castle 
(Act III.), heals Amfortas, and is himself made 
king. 

The first and third acts form the greatest Com- 
munion Service ever written, with which the sen- 
suous beauty of the second act is in strong 
contrast. The " Good Friday " music has become 
a frequent number on the concert stage. The 
drama, too religious to be effective in the theater, 
is given as an opera only at Bayreuth, and has 
become a memorial service to the composer. 

DER FREISCHUTZ, Weber. 

Scene, Bohemia. Kuno, retiring forester, rec- 
ommends as his successor Max, his daughter 
Agatha's sweetheart. Kaspar, who loves Agatha, 
but has sold his soul to the demon Zamiel, forms a 
plot to escape by ruining Max. He persuades the 
hero to trust to Zamiel, and invites him to the 
demon's haunt (Act II.), where seven magic bul- 
lets are cast, — six to obey Max, the last to do 
Zamiel's bidding. In the official trial (Act III.) 
Zamiel directs the seventh shot at Agatha, but she 
is protected by a magic wreath of roses ; the ubi- 
quitous bullet at last kills Kaspar, and Max is free 
to claim his bride. 

This opera, produced in 1821, shows all the 
beauty of the German romanticism, which relied 
much on the use of national legends and the 
appealing simplicity of folk-song. While its 
supernatural plot seems somewhat archaic to- 
day, the music contains many passages of unfading 
beauty, such as the tender prayer of Agatha, or 
the noble horn quartet of the overture. In the 
choice of subjects dear to the Teutonic heart, it is 
undoubtedly correct to class Humperdinck as 
Weber's successor rather than Wagner's. There 
need, however, be little discussion of a possible 
" Wagnerian School"; for, as already intimated, the 
power of Wagner's works lies largely in the indi- 
vidual greatness of their composer. But with 
modern Germany still applauding folk-song operas, 
and young Italy, under all its crude sensation, 
striving to express a note of reality and a protest 
against formalism, the present age need have no 
fear that opera is to degenerate, but may hope 
great things from the future. 
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SOME ORCHESTRAL MASTERPIECES 



By LOUIS C. ELSON 




|N presenting a series of brief 
analyses of orchestral master- 
pieces, we have aimed, not so 
much at compiling a complete 
list of all the great works in 
the field of symphony, overture, 
and symphonic poem, as to give the reader an 
index of certain representative works that may in 
some degree supplement the articles on " Musical 
Forms " and " The Orchestral Instruments " in 
this volume, and which may present a practical 
application of the theories therein explained. As 
the symphonies of Beethoven are the most accessi- 
ble and the most frequently performed, we begin 
our list with them, adding a few musical extracts 
to aid the student in identifying the most important 
themes at the start ; after a little practice he will 
be able to find these themes for himself without 
much trouble. 

BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYMPHONIES. 

First Symphony (Op. 21), C major, composed 
1799, fi rst performed in 1800. 

Begins with an introduction. The first two 
chords of this introduction aroused a storm of hos- 
tile criticism, for they indicate the key of F major 
while the work is in C ; the progression was a 
gauntlet thrown down in the very first measure of 
Beethoven's first symphonic work. The first, sec- 
ond, and last movements are in sonata-allegro form, 
although the last has the light rondo spirit; the 
third movement is regular minuet form (song form 
with trio). The second movement — andante — 
has a remarkable kettle-drum obbligato with its 
closing theme, probably the first time in orchestral 
music that this instrument was given solo work. 
The third movement (minuet) is the most original 
part of the symphony. Haydn, the teacher of 
Beethoven, had riveted the minuet upon the sym- 
phony, and wrote an endless succession of these 



dance forms. Beethoven disliked the restricted 
form from the first, and this so-called minuet shows 
the giant tugging at his chain ; it is rather a scherzo 
than a minuet, being as bold as many of the move- 
ments to which Beethoven gave the title of 
" scherzo." The finale opens with an introduction 
of a half-dozen measures, toying with a scale-form, 
which many critics found quite out of place and 
ludicrous, some directors even omitting it in perform- 
ances of the work. The chief theme of this move- 
ment is quite in the Haydn vein, and the finale 
still preserves that jollity which was inherited from 
that earlier cycle form, — the suite. It is the 
weakest of the four movements. 

BEETHOVEN'S FIRST SYMPHONY. 

1st Movement. 

Chief Theme. 

Violin. 
Allegro con brio. 
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Finale. Chief Theme. 
Violin. 



Subordinate Theme. 
Clar. and Bassoons. 
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Subordinate Theme. 
Violins. 
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Closing Theme. 
2d Violin. 
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Second Symphony (Op. 36), D major. 

Not yet the true Beethoven, but a great advance 
upon the First Symphony, written three years before 
it. Begins with an introduction, in which there is 
much dialogue between wood-wind and strings, a 
favorite device of the composer. First movement 
in sonata-allegro form. Subordinate theme con- 
tains a very bold expansion of ten measures, which 
puzzled many critics, but seems normal enough 
nowadays. Development contains much antiphonal 
work between wood-wind and strings. 

The slow movement, larghetto, is the gem of the 
work ; it is in sonata-allegro form. It has an in- 
termediate theme before its subordinate theme. 
The third movement presents the first symphonic 
scherzo written. It is to take the place of the 
minuet, and presents many characteristics of that 
form and rhythm, but is freer and more developed. 
The first theme of the trio is a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned affair, scored for oboes and bassoons, as if 
Beethoven desired to contrast the square-cut, ultra- 
formal style with the freer vein which he estab- 
lished in the scherzo itself. This theme at its 
return is treated with counterpoint. The finale is 
a sonata-rondo, and is more resolute and powerful 
than the usual rollicking finales which we find in 
Haydn's works and in many of Mozart's sym- 
phonies ; it has a long coda, a premonition of 
what Beethoven is to do later with this great 
climax of the form. 

BEETHOVEN, SECOND SYMPHONY. 

i st Movement. Chief Theme. 
Allegro con Brio. 
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Chief Theme. 
Slow movement. 
Larghetto. 
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Strings. 

Intermediate Theme. 
Clar. Bassoon. 
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Violin. . 
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Subordinate Theme. 
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Closing Theme. 
„ 11 2d Violin 
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FINALE. SONATA RONDO. 



Chief Theme. 
Allegro molto. 
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Clarinet. Oboe. 
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Third Symphony (Op. 55), " Heroic," in E flat. 

The first full revelation of the grandeur of the 
symphon'ist. The greatest symphony that had 
ever been written at the time that it appeared, — 
1804. An outcome of Beethoven's love of liberty ; 
for it was intended to celebrate Napoleon Bona- 
parte, to whom, at this time, Beethoven looked as 
the possible liberator of humanity. There is no 
introduction, but two chords are used to usher in 
the first movement, — sonata-allegro. Two clos- 
ing themes, in the regular key. Tremendous de- 
velopment, with crashes of battle and gusts of 
passion. At the end of development there is a 
curious combination of two dissimilar harmonies, 
tonic and dominant. The movement contains the 
first great coda in the Beethoven style, a second 
development, chiefly in tonic key. 

THIRD SYMPHONY. FIRST MOVEMENT. 
Chief Theme. 
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Closing Theme. 
In Octaves. 



No. 2. 
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The funeral march, the second movement, was 
written in the anguish of disappointment which 
Beethoven suffered when Napoleon made himself 
emperor ; it celebrated the burial of Beethoven's 
high hopes of his hero. The contrast of feminine 
grief, or direct pathos, given in the oboe passages, 
and masculine sorrow and brooding, given on the 
violoncello, is a striking bit of tone-coloring. The 
tender consolation of the Trio in C major (the 
March itself is in C minor) with its beautiful re- 
sponses of oboe and flute, is another striking point 
in the work. At the return of the March we find 
some fugal touches (fugatd) ; and the coda gives 
some touching sobs and sighs, ending with a wail 
of the full orchestra at the final cadence. 

The scherzo is the first full-fledged specimen of 
this form, wildly rollicking and chattering in the 
body of the work, more gentle and tranquil in its 
trio. The great use made of the three horns in 
this trio has already been spoken of in the article 
on " The Orchestra." 

In the finale we find the first great application 
of the variation-form as final movement in sym- 
phony, an attempt at a counterpoise against the 
strength of the sonata-allegro. The theme is 
taken from Beethoven's single ballet, " Prome- 
theus." A fugato passage may be found after the 
full announcement of the melody ; the entire move- 
ment presents as much of development as of strict 
variation. 

Fourth Symphony (Op. 60), B flat. 

A work full of unbounded freedom and caprice, 
awakening the adverse criticism of many com- 
posers at the time (1806), and especially arousing 
the ire of Weber. The short introduction affords 
a good opportunity to study the pizzicato effects of 
contrabasses and violoncellos. First movement 
in usual sonata-allegro form. After the subordi- 
nate theme one finds a charming canon in the 
octave between clarinets and bassoons, forming an 
intermediate theme. It may be of assistance in 
identifying the subordinate theme in any of these 
symphonies (without further musical selections), to 
remember that it is almost invariably scored in 
contrast to the chief theme, is of different char- 
acter, and in the related key described in " Mu- 
sical Forms " ; it frequently is given largely to the 
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wood-wind, while the chief theme is generally given 
by strings or full orchestra. It should also be re- 
membered that much of the development is derived, 
ordinarily, from the first figure in the chief theme. 
At the end of the development in this movement 
there is a remarkable passage for kettle-drums (B 
flat and F) against the strings, long-continued, and 
leading to the return of the chief theme and the 
beginning of the recapitulation. The coda is, for 
once, unimportant. 

The adagio is considered the gem of this work. 
It is a short sonata-allegro form, in which the con- 
trabasses have a rather prominent and difficult 
passage (a premonition of much greater diffi- 
culties to come), the bassoons are heard in im- 
portant bass progressions, and the kettle-drums 
have a short solo at the final cadence. 

The minuet is in a prolonged form, — minuet, 
— trio — minuet — trio — chief theme of minuet; 
a form which involves more repetition even than 
the regular song-form with trio. Beethoven applied 
a similar form in his Seventh Symphony and in one 
of his string quartets. The minuet is full of the 
boldest syncopations, and is fully as capricious as 
any scherzo. There is a charming dialogue be- 
tween horns (with oboes) and the first violins, in 
the trio. The brusque interruption of the horns at 
the final cadence and the very sudden end is worth 
noticing, as a characteristic touch of the playful 
side of Beethoven. 

The finale is bold, joyful, and vigorous, a rondo- 
form with a chief theme that is full of animal 
spirits. Its coda gives the contrabasses an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish themselves, for never had 
there been such a trying passage written for them 
before. The saucy and dashing violin figure is 
here transferred to these deep instruments, and it 
requires the best of artists to do justice to this 
orchestral passage. 

Fifth Symphony (Op. 67), C minor. 

The first movement, sonata-allegro in form, is 
one of the best examples of figure treatment in the 
whole repertoire. In symphonies the composer 
often develops his themes from figures which are 
announced in their first measures ; in this move- 
ment Beethoven not only develops his chief theme 




and his closing theme from this figure, but allows 
it to struggle with the subordinate theme, and 



form the chief matter of both the development 
division and of the coda. One should observe the 
combat between the sweet subordinate theme and 
the rough figure given above, a device frequently 
used by both Beethoven and Schumann. In the 
development one should observe the dialogue be- 
tween strings and wood-wind, an antiphonal effect 
long continued. In the long coda of this movement 
one of the most striking effects is made by invert- 
ing the figure above given, and allowing it to appear 
upon the horns alone ; the imperative and domi- 
neering figure suddenly becomes a gentle and half- 
timid question. The rising sequence, also made 
of this figure, in rhythmic imitation, during the 
playing of the subordinate theme (both in exposi- 
tion and recapitulation), is a charming contrast of 
force and gentleness. 

The andante con nioto is a rather free movement, 
combining both rondo and variation features. 
A two-division theme is given at the beginning ; the 
viola tone-color and the contrabass pizzicato can 
be noted in the first eight measures ; and the 
second division has a very piquant interpolation 
of a single measure, keeping one in doubt as to 
its tonality, followed by a brusque modulation 
into C major. The returning passage is full of 
effective modulation, after which the theme is 
varied by all the strings in turn, even the con- 
trabasses presenting a variation. A free develop- 
ment follows, and then the chief theme (or at least 
its first division) returns with the full power of 
the orchestra, and a little canonic treatment. The 
coda introduces some prominent bassoon work. 

The scherzo is a remarkable instance of mock- 
heroics, and begins with as much mystery as 
if the most serious of subjects were being pre- 
sented. Its trio affords another instance of the 
virtuosity which Beethoven demanded from his 
contrabasses ; for, as if in defiance of Weber, 
who had satirized his treatment of these instru- 
ments in the Fourth Symphony, he here gives them 
an equally difficult passage. In this symphony 
the scherzo leads directly into the finale ; in the 
transition Beethoven has again allowed the kettle- 
drums to play an important part ; they give a con- 
tinuous repetition of the note C, which one is at 
first inclined to accept as the mediant of A flat 
(in which the harmony of the strings seems to be), 
but gradually the key of C minor is allowed to 
reveal itself (this dalliance with key was one of 
Beethoven's great delights), and we are plunged 
into the finale. 
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The finale is heavily scored, introducing pic- 
colo, contra-bassoon, and (for the first time in sym- 
phony) trombones. The contra-bassoon simply 
duplicates the contrabasses. The movement is a 
rather free sonata-allegro, without a definite closing 
theme. In its development we are surprised by a 
beautiful reminiscence of the scherzo theme, in 
which the pizzicato of the strings is splendidly 
employed. The coda has a remarkable presenta- 
tion of the subordinate theme of the movement, 
in diminution. 

Sixth Symphony (Op. 68), " Pastoral," F 
major. 

The first attempt to give " program-music" in 
symphonic form. The first movement is in the 
usual form, and is developed almost entirely from 
its opening phrase (see " Musical Forms ") ; it 
deals rather with emotions than with definite pic- 
tures, and is therefore more in the domain of pure 
music than the succeeding movements. 

The andante pictures a scene by the brook, and 
is quite definite in its representation. There is 
much brilliant clarinet work in this movement ; its 
coda attempts an imitation of nature in repro- 
ducing the calls of nightingale (flute), cuckoo 
(clarinet), and quail (oboe) ; which cannot be re- 
garded as the highest function of music. 

The scherzo pictures the " jolly gathering of 
the country people," and introduces a rustic dance, 
accompanied by a band, which is a burlesque 
imitation of a set of village musicians. The oboe 
is prominent in the ensuing music, and the bassoon 
passage has already been spoken of in the article 
on " The Orchestra." 

Usually a symphony has four movements, al- 
though there are exceptions to this rule : Mozart's 
" Parisian Symphony," for example, has three 
movements, Schumann's "Cologne Symphony" five 
movements, and Rubinstein's "Ocean Symphony" 
seven movements ; the " Pastoral Symphony " has 
five movements, the interpolated thunder-storm 
being the extra one. In this storm the composer 
shows an intimate acquaintance with nature. The 
hush before the storm is finely depicted in anxious 
and mysterious passages upon the first and second 
violins ; the rumble of the thunder is represented 
by unequal groups of notes, played simultaneously 
by the violoncellos and contrabasses ; the trom- 
bones add their clamor to the tumult when the 
tempest is at its height ; and the rising of the wind 
is wonderfully depicted upon the piccolo in long 
notes in slowly rising progression. The storm 



gradually going off into the distance, a flute pas- 
sage appears, like a bit of blue sky peeping through 
a rift in the clouds. Now follow the conventional 
shepherd's calls, but upon the clarinet and horn, 
the usual English horn not being employed in this 
case. The entire finale is a joyous outpouring of 
thanks after the tempest ; and it ends with a final 
" jodel," or mountaineer's call, given upon the 
horn. 

Seventh Symphony (Op. 92), A major. 

One of the greatest of the nine ; if one were to 
carefully grade the Beethoven symphonies the 
Third, Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth would be found the 
most important, and the First and Sixth the weakest 
of the set. The introduction to the Seventh Sym- 
phony is one of the finest examples of this division 
of form. Broad sweeps of scales, glimpses of 
charming themes, and strong rhythmic effects 
prepare one for the movement that is to follow. 
The transition to the Allegro movement is a re- 
markable one ; the note E is tossed about from con- 
trabasses to violins, from violins to flutes and oboes 
until it has appeared sixty-nine times / It is a notice- 
able fact that when Beethoven evolves some new de- 
vice in a symphony he is bold enough to repeat it 
over and over until he gets its fullest effect ; the use 
of the kettle-drums in the Fourth Symphony, of the 
contrabasses in the Fifth, of the horns in the Third, 
are examples. In this symphony he is determined 
upon presenting great organ-points (holding a 
single tone against moving harmonies), and the 
organ-point of the introduction is only a foretaste 
of what is to follow. The first movement is in the 
usual sonata-allegro form, and the rhythm of the 
chief theme permeates everything, the figure is in 
the development, in the coda, in short, in almost 
every part of the sprightly movement. 




In the coda the horns give a great organ-point 
on E (the dominant note is very dominant in this 
movement), while the contrabasses, violoncellos, 
and violas unite in a variation of an organ-point — 
it is called a " Basso Ostinato " — on C sharp, and 
the rhythm above given continues to the very end. 

The slow movement is here entitled allegretto, 
but Beethoven changed the tempo mark more than 
once ; he at first marked it andante, but feared 
that mawkishness might result. It is the gem of 
the work, and one of the finest slow movements 
ever written. It is like a solemn march, but stops 
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short of being a funeral march ; it represents 
brooding rather than demonstrative sorrow. Again 
a rhythm is pursued almost all through the move- 
ment, the following being the figure : 






A dactyl and a spondee in alternation. It is a 
three-division form, elaborated by variation and 
repetition ; and the second division is in consoling 
major contrast with the prevalent minor. The 
contrabass pizzicato is very effective in the major 
theme. An excellent fugato in the strings occurs 
at the recapitulation, and the usual effective dia- 
logue between the string and wood-wind bands 
occurs in the coda. 

The scherzo has a repeating form like that of 
the minuet of the Fourth Symphony. The horns 
are prominent in the trio ; and at its end they give 
another long organ-point, on A, G sharp, A, a 
" moving organ-point " which is not unusual to-day, 
but which in Beethoven's time provoked much 
adverse comment. 

The finale is a burly rondo, full of animal 
spirits ; it ends with a most tremendous organ- 
point, the contrabasses and deep strings repeating 
E, D sharp, E, with a monotony that is strangely 
impressive. 

Eighth Symphony (Op. 93), F major. 

The shortest and most humorous symphony of 
the set. Beethoven spoke of himself, when in 
humorous mood, as being " aufgeknopft," or " un- 
buttoned ; " he surely was never more in the 
unbuttoned mood than in this symphony, which is 
jovial from first to last. Its first movement, in 
the usual sonata-allegro form, is founded on two 
genial themes and a well-contrasted closing-theme. 
A little figure of three notes, at the end of the 
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closing-theme, is developed in the boldest manner, 
and gives the bassoon splendid opportunities for 
showing its comical side. In fact, the bassoon 
and kettle-drums are among the most prominent 
instruments in this playful work. 

The allegretto scherzando, for Beethoven has given 
his slow movement this unusual tempo, has a 
very naive dialogue between violins and violon- 
cellos ; the movement has one of those very abrupt 
endings which Beethoven often took delight in. 



The minuet, which comes next, is the strictest 
minuet that the composer ever used in symphony. 
It is a strait-laced song-form with trio, and has 
been classed as a playful antique. 

The finale plunges us into fun-making again. 
The figure, which is most comically treated, is a 
simple octave ; but no description can convey the 
odd effect produced when the bassoon and kettle- 
drums sing this as a duet ; nor can one adequately 
describe the quaint result of the flute giving the 
chief figure sweetly and daintily, and then having 
its head bitten off by the contrabasses that pounce 
upon it ! It is all mirth and jollity from beginning 
to end. 

The Ninth Symphony (Op. 125), the " Choral " 
symphony. D minor. 

Here we have a freer form than is usual in 
Beethoven's symphonies, yet not altogether depart- 
ing from the shape which we have studied. The 
first movement is a sonata-allegro with the follow- 
ing deviations : It has an introduction or prologue 
in its own tempo, which is afterwards developed 
through the movement. The chief theme is in D 
minor, but its subordinate theme is in the unusual 
key (considering the relationship) of B flat major ; 
its closing theme is in the same key. There is no 
repeat of the exposition. 



NINTH SYMPHONY. FIRST MOVEMENT. 

Prologue, figure. V. 1. 
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Subordinate Theme. 
Fl. Clarinet. 
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Closing Theme. 







But from this on everything is regular. The 
themes come back, after the development, in regu- 
lar order and in the proper (tonic) key. The figure 
of the introduction, which leads to much develop- 
ment, is very simple, — only two notes. 
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The coda of the first movement is one of the most 
powerful that Beethoven ever wrote. Its bass is 
chromatic in character, and its mighty surges are 
like ocean billows. The deep strings and the 
bassoons carry on the ponderous figure. 

The scherzo in this symphony comes second, 
the only case in Beethoven's symphonies where 
this order is observed. It is again a rhythmic 
development of very simple material, its chief 
figure being, 
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and even the kettle-drums assisting in its develop- 
ment. The trio, for once, is not restful and 
cantabile, but of a wild, presto character. Its or- 
chestration changes so rapidly and frequently that 
it would be impossible here to enter upon its full 
analysis ; but the odd style of the coda, with its 
brusque interruptions, and its mingling of themes 
from trio and scherzo, may be mentioned. The 
E. 18 



adagio, which now follows, is a variation form 
upon two themes. The first theme is given at the 
beginning of the movement, the second at the 
change of tempo to andante moderato. 

The finale has already been spoken of in the 
article on contra-basses in " The Orchestral Instru- 
ments," in this volume; but there is a point con- 
nected with the contra-bass passages there described 
that may here be added. After the dissonant cry 
of agony of the entire orchestra, there pass in re- 
view, one by one, the chief figures and phrases of 
each of the preceding movements ; this was an 
ninovation in symphony, a summing up of the pre- 
ceding material before proceeding to a final presen- 
tation of new matter. Brahms and other composers 
have followed this lead, and many modern sym- 
phonies present a similar epitome in their final 
movements. The great final movement introduces 
voices, both soloists and chorus ; yet the form can 
be summed up in a word, — variation. Beethoven 
has given a theme to the contra-basses, and then 
varied it upon voices. 

Theme of the finale, subsequently varied. 
Allegro assai. 
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As he was chiefly an orchestral thinker, and 
cared little for the limitations of the human voice, 
we can sum up the result as glorious musical 
treatment, but rather impracticable vocal writing. 

The scoring is something remarkable even for 
Beethoven, — the bass-drum, cymbals, triangle, con- 
tra-bassoon, trombones, etc., blending their forces 
with the regular orchestra. It is the most mighty 
symphonic climax ever conceived. That it went 
beyond the limits of the human larynx may be 
admitted ; but it is none the less glorious to find 
the greatest symphonist building his vastest finale 
to his last symphony, and to observe that the wild 
Dionysiac joy with which it culminates was in- 
spired by nothing less than a belief in universal 
love and human brotherhood. 
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BRAHMS. 

Johannes Brahms may be considered the suc- 
cessor of Beethoven in symphonic work. He is a 
master of development in as high a degree as 
Beethoven himself, but the emotional character 
which we find in the symphonies of the great master 
is not often present in the works of his disciple, 
and he is by no means as great in his orchestration. 
The First Symphony in C minor (op. 68) is the 
most complicated, the most carefully developed, 
of the four symphonic works which Brahms has 
composed. Von Biilow said of it : " We have at 
last a Tenth Symphony." It is one of the most 
intricate examples of development in symphonic 
form ; and in his finale the composer imitates 
Beethoven in his Ninth Symphony, and gives an 
epitome of the entire work. The symphony was 
given to the world when Brahms was forty-nine 
years old. 

The Second Symphony in D major (op. 73) 
came close upon the heels of the First, but it is 
vastly different from its earnest predecessor ; it is 
pastoral, cheerful, and tuneful, almost Mendels- 
sohnian in its idyllic grace. 

The Third Symphony in F major (op. 90) has 
been called by Richter, the great orchestral con- 
ductor, the " Heroic Symphony." There is an 
amount of combat and strenuousness in its meas- 
sures, but its finale leads to peace and tran- 
quillity. 

In the Fourth Symphony, in E minor (op. 98), 
we find the same organic unity which character- 
izes the preceding work ; but there is more of in- 
dividuality, and the composer departs occasionally 
from the strictest form. The slow movement pre- 
sents a scale not often used in modern music, a 
quaint mingling of major and minor. The finale 
displays a theme of eight measures, a " passacaglia 
(see " dance-forms " in article on " Musical Forms," 
and musical example) with a series of variations. 
Brahms may certainly be entitled the greatest 
variationist after Beethoven, and his variations of 
this finale are worthy to be ranked with those 
which Beethoven used at the end of his " Heroic 
Symphony." 

Unless the student is an adept in following the 
evolution of the figure, the symphonies of Brahms 
will remain a sealed book to him, for nowhere in 
music do we find such subtlety of development. 

Hanslick, the eminent Viennese critic, has ap- 



plied the title " Appassionata " to the First Sym- 
phony; and " Pastoral " to the second. If one is in 
search of adjectives the latter may be accepted, 
but many will doubt the fitness of the former to 
one of the most abstruse of symphonies. 

A few themes are given which show the original- 
ity of some of the material from which Brahms 
evolves his works. 

The third movement in Brahms's symphonies 
replaces the scherzo of Beethoven with a less play- 
ful form of intermezzo, generally of allegretto 
tempo. This gives an abbreviated return of its first 
division, after a second part which is not very 
different from a trio; but the playfulness of the 
scherzo is not demanded, nor is it present in the 
same degree that one finds in the scherzos of 
many other composers. 

BRAHMS'S FIRST SYMPHONY. 

1st Movement. 
Chief Theme. 
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Subordinate Theme. 
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THIRD SYMPHONY. 
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COMBINATION OF PASSACAGLIA THEME WITH SECOND 
SUBJECT. 
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FOURTH SYMPHONY. 



ist Movement. 
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Violins. (With responses by Flutes, Clarinet, and 
Bassoons.) 



HAYDN. 

Among Haydn's numerous symphonies (he is 
said to have written between 125 and 180) compara- 
tively few have survived in the concert-room reper- 
toire of the present day, but those that remain 
have a permanent place in the list. His two visits 
to London (see article on " Haydn " in Vol. I., of 
" Famous Composers," p. 245) brought forth twelve 
symphonies, which are known as the " Salomon 
Set," and the " English Symphonies." These were 
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written for a larger orchestra than was common 
in symphonic performances in the last century, and 
were in every way more developed than his pre- 
ceding works of this form. The orchestration of 
all of these is simple compared with the modern 
works, but all of the twelve are greatly in advance 
of the numerous others which Haydn wrote before 
and after. 

In the " Military " Symphony in G, we find bass- 
drum, cymbals, and triangle, an unusual addition 
to the symphonic forces of the time ; in the " Sur- 
prise " Symphony, also in G, there is a heavy 
kettle-drum stroke in the midst of a soothing an- 
dante : the " Oxford " Symphony (also in G) is 
not one of the English set, although Haydn di- 
rected it in Oxford, at the organ, in return for the 
degree of " Doctor of Music " conferred by the 
University. Other special titles of Haydn's sym- 
phonies are " The Clock," the " Farewell," the 
" Schoolmaster," etc. 

The symphonies are almost always in clear form, 
the first movement a sonata-allegro, the second 
frequently a rondo with variations, the third al- 
most invariably a minuet with trio, and the finale 
generally another rondo. The undeviating jollity 
of the finales is a legacy from the gigue of the 
suite. The melodic grace is not to be underrated, 
and Haydn holds his place even after the advent 
of such symphonists as Berlioz or Strauss. 

MOZART. 

Mozart wrote at least forty-nine symphonies, but 
not all of these have survived. The greatest of 
this large list were the three last works of this 
form, composed in Vienna in 1788, three years be- 
fore the composer's death. Each of these three 
has claims upon the student's attention. The E 
flat Symphony has been called the " Clarinet Sym- 
phony " from the fact that the oboe is here omitted 
from the orchestra in order to give more promi- 
nence to the clarinet, which appears for the first 
time in symphonic form. The G minor Symphony 
of this wonderful set of three is one of the most 
typical of all Mozart's symphonic works. It is the 
embodiment of tender pathos, of a charming melan- 
choly, and it may be called the violet among sym- 
phonies. All composers have held this symphony 
in the highest esteem. Schubert says, " One can 
hear the angels singing in it ; " Mendelssohn loved 
the work ; and it is said that Beethoven re-scored 
it from a piano edition, although this score has 



never been discovered. The minor key of this 
work is by no means sombre or depressing, but ex- 
presses a nai've simplicity and tenderness that 
make this symphony sui generis among works of 
this character. 

But the greatest of the three final symphonies of 
Mozart is the symphony in C, which has by com- 
mon consent been called the " Jupiter Symphony." 
This certainly is the greatest symphony which was 
created in the last century, and there is an earnest- 
ness and a contrapuntal strength in its measures 
that places it far above the symphonies of Haydn 
and even the other symphonies of Mozart. The 
fugal writing of the first and last movements is one 
of the most ambitious points of the work. In the 
last movement a five-part fugue is carried on in a 
manner which is vastly different from the jovial 
and frivolous style of the finales in all other 
eighteenth century symphonies. It is a precursor 
of that development of finale which afterwards 
came to such fruition in the works of Beethoven. 

The following two themes of the G minor sym- 
phony will illustrate the fact that the work is not 
doleful although in a minor key : — 

Chief Theme. 1st Movement. 







Theme of Finale. 




The following is the chief theme of the E flat sym- 
phony, first movement : — 



1 st Movement. 

1 st Violin. 

Allegro. 
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While the subordinate theme of the same work 
shows the first appearance of clarinets in sym- 
phonic work : — 
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the clarinets being accompanied by a beautiful piz- 
zicato upon the contra-basses. 

The Jupiter Symphony is made of sterner stuff, 
as a couple of its themes will show. 



"JUPITER" SYMPHONY, 
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The Fugue Theme of the Finale. 
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SCHUBERT. 

There is much contention about the value of the 
symphonies of Schubert. Dvorak holds that Schu- 
bert's symphonies are his noblest works, while 
others esteem the composer's songs to be his chief 
claim to a permanent niche in the temple of fame. 
It may not be questioned that Schubert possessed 
an instinctive knowledge of the combinations of 
the orchestral instruments, and his symphonies 
teem with touches of orchestral color that may al- 
most be called discoveries ; but in that develop- 
ment of themes, that contrapuntal working out 
which is one of the important points of symphonic 
work, Schubert was defective. He himself knew 
this defect, and proposed to remedy it by studying 
counterpoint with Sechter ; but he died in the same 
month wherein he had made arrangements with 



the contrapuntal teacher to take a series of lessons 
in this necessary art. 

The very number of Schubert's symphonies is a 
disputed point. The world knows of nine sym- 
phonic works, but there is some evidence that a 
tenth was written. Several of the nine which we 
possess are scarcely to be classed as symphonies. 
Some of them were written for a little band of 
musicians which met each Sunday in Schubert's 
room in Vienna, and practiced music. Some of 
the works written for this coterie exist in manu- 
script to-day, but have been scarcely deemed 
worthy of the dignity of print. Of the nine sym- 
phonies existing, only two are frequently heard in 
the concert-room. 

The u unfinished symphony " presents only the 
first two movements of the symphonic form, but 
these two movements indicate what a masterpiece 
the world might have had if the composer had 
completed his work. 

If Schubert was unable to attain the develop- 
ment of a Beethoven or a Brahms, he excelled 
these composers in the charm of his melodies, and 
equalled them in the wonderful effects of contrast 
which he was able to employ. 

The greatest orchestral work which Schubert 
has left to the world is the symphony generally 
called number nine, in C major. It was written 
in the last year of the composer's life (in 1828), 
and seems to have been his " Swan-Song." The 
composer never had the pleasure of hearing his 
own work ; for the society in Vienna for which it 
was written found it " too difficult," and shelved 
it. The month after his death the members of 
the society seemed to have taken fresh courage, 
and conquered the difficulties, performing the sym- 
phony on the 12th of December, 1828. After 
this it was nearly lost to the world, being almost 
forgotten when Schumann, ten years later, visited 
Vienna. The great German composer at once 
discerned the merit of the work, and sent it to 
Mendelssohn, in Leipsic, where it was adequately 
performed. From the time of this first perform- 
ance, March 22, 1839, tne symphony has taken a 
permanent place in the repertoire of the world. 

The opening of the first movement is given to 
the horns alone, and the romantic tone-color of 
these instruments never received more fitting ex- 
pression. The use of the trombones in the coda 
of this first movement is another example of mas- 
terly power, and may be called the equal of the 
great trombone passages which Mozart had written 
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in " Don Giovanni " and in his " Requiem," — the 
most important trombone passage that had up to 
this time appeared in symphony. 

The Gypsy character of the second movement, 
andante con nioto, is a reminiscence of Schubert's 
sojourn at the castle of Prince Esterhazy at Zelesz, 
in Hungary, where he speedily caught up the char- 
acter of the Tsigany music, and thereafter often in- 
troduced it into his instrumental works. But the 
symphony is worth especial detail of musical 
illustration : here is the horn passage which begins 
the work : — 

A ndante. 
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which returns again at the close of the movement, 
but with all the force that can be given it. The 

chief theme of the movement is : — 
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The subordinate theme has a decidedly Gypsy 
flavor. It begins, as will be seen, in the unex- 
pected key of E minor ; but it ends in its proper 
key, G major ; a similar exception and final return 
to the legitimate key is found in its reappearance 
after the development. 



Oboes and Bassoons. 
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The rest of the movement will be found quite 
orthodox as regards its form ; but the coda is es- 
specially long — and especially grand. 

The Gypsy character of the second movement, 
already mentioned, is very marked, even in the 
chief theme, which runs — 
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decres. 



The glorious contrasts of this movement are not 
for printed description ; the andante is one of the 
imperishable gems of the musical repertoire. 

The scherzo is in regular form and rhythm, but 
is peculiar in showing Schubert in a revising mood. 
Generally we come nearest to the fount of inspi- 
ration in Schubert's works, for he wrote them down 
just as Heaven sent them ; but in this scherzo he 
suddenly develops the " capacity for taking pains," 
which has been called the chief attribute of genius. 
He adds sixteen measures to the score after it is 
completed, and these measures (beginning twenty- 
nine bars from the first note of the subordinate 
theme) are the finest part of the entire movement. 
The finale is wonderful in its strength and power ; 
it leads one to believe — this final orchestral work 
of the composer's life — that had he remained on 
earth but twenty years more, he would have be- 
come the greatest composer of the century, sur- 
passing even the giant symphonist, Beethoven ! 

As it is, one can see traces of Beethoven in this 
last great movement of the composer. There are 
four rhythmic strokes, — the hammer of Thor could 
not equal them, — which, grand as they are, remind 
one of Beethoven's violin concerto (first movement). 
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The other themes have also something of the 
Beethoven fury. It is small wonder that commen- 
tators have tried to saddle a " story " upon this 
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grand movement, but it needs no such addition. 
Let the auditor listen to it as " pure music," and it 
ought to become a stimulant to every atom of 
poetry and exalted thought that is within his souL 

SCHUMANN. 

Schumann's five symphonies — for among these 
we may include the " Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale" — are often considered as coming closest 
to those of Beethoven ; but in the matter of form 
they will be found less clear and definite, although 
figure development is carried as far as in the im- 
mortal nine. As with all of Schumann's music, 
we find the symphonies to be in some degree 
autobiographical. The first symphony, in B flat, 
was written shortly after his happy marriage with 
Clara Wieck, and in it Schumann portrays all the 
happiness and joy which then came into his life. 
It was a peculiar fact that, while Schubert wrote 
his best works in stress of pain, Schumann wrote 
most freely and beautifully under the influence of 
joy. According to Hanslick, Schumann intended 
this first symphony in B flat to be a "Spring" 
symphony ; and in one of his letters he says of it, 
" My symphony was born in an hour of ecstasy." 

One finds the influence of Beethoven in all of 
his symphonies, although his form is so much 
freer than that of his model. There is a certain 
seriousness in all of Schumann's works which 
extends itself even to the scherzo movement, where 
one searches in vain for the rollick and joviality of 
the older forms. 

First Symphony. 

The first movement of the B flat symphony has 
a most passionate introduction, the first phrase of 
which foreshadows the chief theme of the allegro ; 
the opening phrase is given by horns and trum- 
pets, a call to awakening Spring. It is a singular 
fact that, in this phrase, Schumann made a decided 
error in his introduction of the horns, writing a 
note which could only be produced by " stopping," 
and which gave an ugly tone where the composer 
intended only beauty and romance. The phrase 
originally ran 
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but has since been altered into 
Horns and trumpets. 
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In all of Schumann's symphonies one is struck 
by the great amount of syncopation employed by 
the composer ; in this respect Schumann goes even 
beyond Chopin. 

The larghetto movement (the second) is a glori- 
ous outpouring of passion and devotion, a roman- 
tic theme being treated alternately by violin, 
violoncello, and finale by oboes and horns with 
skillful variations working gradually to a climax. 

In the scherzo we find a form which Schumann 
derived and elaborated from a Beethoven sugges- 
tion. If the reader will refer to Beethoven's Fourth 
and Seventh Symphonies he will find a trio given 
twice in the form. With Beethoven this was the 
same trio each time ; but Schumann avoided this 
repetition, and used a form with a double trio, as 
follows : Scherzo, first trio, scherzo, second trio, 
scherzo. The finale has as much of joy as Schu- 
mann ever brought into any movement : spring and 
love seem to have found here their most fitting 
idealization. We add a few of the themes for the 
guidance of the reader. 



SCHUMANN'S B FLAT SYMPHONY. 

ist Movement. 
Chief Theme. 

Allegro ?nolto vivace. 
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Subordinate Theme. 
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The first is an introduction to the second. The 
two themes will illustrate Schumann's capabilities 
of contrast. 

The Second Symphony in C major gives another 
insight into the life and being of the composer. 
The mental malady which finally destroyed the 
composer was beginning to show itself, although 
Schumann still had the physical vigor to shake off 
the melancholia which tried to settle down upon 
him. Through all the work we find storm and 
stress. It is a symphony of combat, as his first 
symphony is one of peace ; but in his finale one 
finds a glorious triumph depicted, which, aias, was 
not to be achieved in the life of the composer. 

The Third Symphony, in E flat, is often called 
the " Rhenish " or the " Cologne " symphony. It 
represents almost the last period of happiness 
which came to the clouded life of the composer. 
He had been called to Diisseldorf as director of the 
city's music, and the joyous Rhine life appealed to 
his fancy greatly. All through the symphony one 
finds something of this chattering and joyous ex- 
istence ; especially wonderful in this is the inter- 
polated fourth movement, in which Schumann 
depicts a great ceremony in the cathedral of 
Cologne, which he had witnessed some time be- 
fore. This fourth movement has all the " dim, 



religious light " of the great edifice ; and one can 
readily hear the peal of the organ as the arch- 
bishop is inducted into the rank of cardinal, for 
it was this ceremony, at which Schumann had been 
present, that gave rise to the music. There are 
five movements in this work; and directly after 
the solemn movement just described the finale 
enters, full of brightness and geniality ; it is as if 
the people were depicted pouring out of church in 
holiday attire, each one chatting gaily with his 
neighbor, all in the most genial mood. The move- 
ment is like a rift in the clouds which began to 
gather over Schumann's mind, and the ray of sun- 
shine is all the more welcome because it is very 
nearly the last. 

The Fourth Symphony is really Schumann's sec- 
ond, for it was written during the period of happi- 
ness which brought forth his symphony in B flat ; 
but the work, composed in 1841, was thoroughly 
revised ten years later, and became such as we 
know it to-day. 

The romanza (second movement) is probably 
the gem of this symphony. It is a melodic, almost 
vocal theme, given out by oboes and violoncellos ; 
the original support of this melody was a guitar, 
for Schumann thought to reintroduce this in- 
strument into orchestra ; but the result was not 
auspicious, and the composer soon saw that the 
tone-color of the guitar was too shallow and weak 
for his earnest theme, and in re-scoring we find it 
given to the strings, pizzicato. We present the 
beginning of this theme : — 



ROMANZA. 



Chief Theme. 
Clar. 
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MENDELSSOHN. 

This composer has left live symphonies, — if in 
this number we include the " Hymn of Praise," 
which is a cantata with a symphonic introduction, 
an idea possibly derived from Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, but giving greater preponderance to 
the vocal work. 

Mendelssohn followed definitely in the footsteps 
of the classical composers as regards his symphonic 
forms. He was not in any sense a reformer, least 
of all an iconoclast ; and the shapeliness of his 
works will make it unnecessary to present themes 
which, because of their regular relationship, the 
reader can readily discover for himself. 

If Mendelssohn was merely a copy of Beethoven, 
or possibly of Mozart, in some of the movements 
of his symphonies, in one respect he seems to have 
gone beyond his predecessors ; he was one of the 
best composers of scherzo movements that ever 
lived, and caught the dainty playfulness, the hearty 
abandon, of this movement as no composer had 
done before him. In Beethoven's scherzos we 
find a certain fierceness and grotesqueness, a 
humor tinged with bitterness, like that of Aristoph- 
anes ; with Mendelssohn we find the grace and 
eloquent humor of a man of the world combined 
with the delicacy of a poet. Of his five sym- 
phonies, No. 3, the symphony in A minor, known 
as the " Scotch " Symphony, is probably the fore- 
most. All of the chief German composers, from 
Beethoven to Franz, have endeavored to write 
Scottish songs. To Mendelssohn only was it given 
to catch the lilt and heartiness of the Scottish 
muse. The " Scotch " Symphony was the direct 
result of a visit to Scotland, although it was 
sketched out in Italy and finished in Germany. In 
almost every movement of this symphony the com- 
poser makes prominent use of the clarinets, and 
the dark spectral color of the chalumeau register is 
heard even in the introduction of this work. The 
second movement, the scherzo, is the most genial 
bit of scherzo music ever achieved bv the German 



composer, and the clarinet is prominent in its chief 
theme. 

Theme of Scherzo. 
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This scherzo has no trio, being rather a free 
rondo with almost constant development. 

The adagio is scarcely as great ; in its day it 
was held to be the most beautiful music imagin- 
able ; but repeated hearing has convinced the 
earnest auditor that its sadness is only a lace- 
handkerchief species of grief, and that its melan- 
choly is of a genteel " song without words " order. 
The finale has some touches of martial ardor, but 
is scarcely Ossianic in its power. The coda of the 
work is a hymn of thanksgiving, and ends the 
A minor symphony in the key of A major. 

Next to the " Scotch " Symphony, the " Italian " 
in A major is considered Mendelssohn's chief 
symphonic work. The andante, sometimes called 
" The Pilgrim's March," is probably its best num- 
ber, and its theme presents some charming viola 
and bassoon work. (See article on Modern Scores, 
in this volume.) The finale, a saltarello, was 
probably inspired by the Roman carnival, of 
which Mendelssohn was a spectator. 

Less important than the above two works is the 
" Reformation " Symphony, written in honor of the 
Three Hundredth Anniversary of the establishment 
of the Protestant confession of faith. Of this 
work, the first movement presents a struggle be- 
tween themes representing Catholicity and Protes- 
tantism, to which is added the peculiar " amen," 
used in the Catholic Church at Dresden, and thus 
known as the " Dresden amen," also employed by 
Wagner as a guiding figure in " Parsifal." 

Naturally a Protestant symphony would not be 
complete without the typical Protestant melody, — - 
" A Strong Castle is Our Lord." 

This was practically the war-cry of the " Refor- 
mation." The Protestant sang it when he marched 
into battle ; it was his consolation in siege and 
persecution ; it sustained him when he walked as 
a martyr to the stake. One cannot, however, 
heartily approve of the treatment accorded this 
theme by Mendelssohn. He presents it at the be- 
ginning of the finale as a flute solo, afterwards 
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working it up with many variations. One can- 
not help imagining that this is to celebrate the 
triumph of Mendelssohn over contrapuntal difficul- 
ties, rather than the triumph of a religion over its 
persecutors. Wagner's use of the same theme in 
his " Emperor " march is much more suited to 
this topic. 

BERLIOZ. 

Berlioz may be considered as the most eminent 
tone-color ist in the domain of symphony, and he 



also carried program-music to a far greater extent 
than was dreamed of by Beethoven when he intro- 
duced this school of work in the " Pastoral " sym- 
phony. Berlioz summed up his own music by 
saying of it : " The dominant characteristics of 
my music are passion, fiery expression, and strong 
contrast." Of Berlioz's four symphonies, the 
" Symphonie Fantastique," and the " Childe 
Harold " symphony, are the most frequently 
heard; the "Romeo and Juliet" symphony, be- 
cause of its vocal parts, is less often performed. 
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Facsimile of the oldest known manuscript of the choral " Ein' Feste Burg." 1530. 



SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. 
Chief Theme. 
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" Lelio," a supplement to the " Symphonie Fantas- forms the core of the entire work, we present it 
tique," is not performed at all, and stands to the herewith : 
first part very much as Milton's " Paradise Re- 
gained " compares with his " Paradise Lost." 

Symphonie Eantastique. This is a complete 
novel in tones ; it presents a series of episodes in 
an artistic life. It expresses in its first movement 
a hopeless passion ; and this movement can scarcely 
be classed as " program-music," since it deals 
rather with emotions than with a definite story. 
Just as Wagner used the guiding motif to give a 
clue to his meanings in opera, Berlioz here uses a 
typical melody to picture the affection of the 
young artist for his beloved one. As this melody 
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The second movement is much more definite. 
A ball scene presents the artist endeavoring to 
forget his unfortunate passion, and seeking oblivion 
in the whirl of society. The swingy strains of a 
most enticing waltz form the groundwork of the 
movement. It is one of the very few occasions 
where the waltz has been successfully introduced 
into symphonic form. But amid the terpsichorean 
strains one hears ever and anon the longing tones 
of the love-melody above given, telling most 
graphically of the futility of the attempt at forget- 
fulness. 

The third movement is a rustic scene. In it 
we find the young lover seeking to calm his per- 
turbed spirit by wandering through the fields. 
He hears the conversation of the simple shepherd 
and shepherdess. This dialogue is one of the gems 
of the work ; the shepherdess is represented by 
the oboe ; the shepherd by the more masculine 
English horn ; it is a scene of tender simplicity 
such as Berlioz himself seldom achieved. A 
thunder-storm arises in the distance, the tempest 
comes nearer and nearer, and culminates in a 
terrific crash given on the kettle-drum ; the storm 
subsides gradually, and one hears the English 
horn, the shepherd, calling to his beloved ; the 
only reply is a distant murmuring of the thunder, 
given as a chord upon three kettle-drums ; again 
the English horn calls sadly to the oboe ; the 
response is once more the distant rumbling of the 
storm, after which the movement comes to a 
speedy end. 

The fourth movement is a terrific picture of 
punishment. It is called " The March to Execu- 
tion." In a fit of jealous frenzy the artist has 



slain his beloved, and he is now being taken to the 
guillotine to expiate his crime. Most wonderful 
are the sombre harmonies now produced ; entire 
chords, played pizzicato upon the contra-basses 
express foreboding and presentiment in the most 
anxious manner possible ; the hoarse murmurings 
of a bassoon duet picture the menacing crowd 
running by the side of the tumbril ; the cymbals 
and bass-drum, with soft strokes, add to the por- 
tentous effect ; but most realistic of all is the 
dissonance followed by a pause as the procession 
reaches the dreaded spot ; a moment's silence 
shows us the condemned standing face to face 
with his doom ; then the last thought in his mind is 
pictured upon the clarinet quite alone, — the love- 
theme ! A terrific crash of the entire orchestra 
tells us that the axe has fallen, and in wild, quiver- 
ing harmonies the movement rushes on to its final 
cadence. 

The fifth movement is one of those vivid and 
highly-colored finales which Berlioz took especial 
delight in. The soul of the murderer descends to 
the infernal regions, the imps welcome him with 
fierce rejoicing. One hears the tender love-theme, 
now parodied and vulgarized ; even the piccolo 
itself was not sufficient to scream out this theme 
as the composer imagined it, and therefore Berlioz 
added an E flat clarinet (a military instrument), 
the only instance of its appearance in the orchestra. 
A parody of religious services is held by the imps, 
the bells ring as if summoning to church, a bur- 
lesque fugal theme satirizes the ecclesiastical 
music, and the wild orgie leads on to a climax 
of frenzy, the last note being a stroke upon the 
cymbal. 

The entire symphony is the representation of 
an opium ' dream, unhealthy and morbid, as one 
might expect from the son of an opium-eater 
(which Berlioz was) ; but it possesses many mo- 
ments of baleful fascination and genius, for mas- 
tery of orchestration is everywhere apparent. The 
full story of this symphony will be found in Vol. II. 
of " Famous Composers," pp. 677 and 686. 

" Harold in Italy," or the " Childe Harold," 
symphony is a less intense and morbid subject ; yet 
the melancholy of Byron's hero is wonderfully 
presented by Berlioz, who may well be called the 
Edgar Allan Foe of music. 

We have already, in the article on " the Orches- 
tra," alluded to the use of the viola as a personifi- 
cation of " Childe Harold," and have given the 
theme which forms the nucleus of this work ; just 
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as the " love-theme " is omnipresent in the " Sym- 
phonie Fantastique," so the " Childe Harold " 
melody appears again and again amid the most 
varied surroundings of this composition. As with 
the former symphony the first movement is subjec- 
tive rather than objective, picturing Childe Harold's 
gentle melancholy as 
he views the beautiful 
landscape of Italy. The 
second movement is 
more definite. In the 
" March of the Pilgrims" 
we find the intimation 
that even the solace of 
religion is denied to this 
sorrowful soul. The bell 
effect of harp and horn 
is one of the most re- 
markable touches of this 
movement. The third 
movement, a serenade, 
pictures a rustic wedding, 
and the effect of the/// 1 
ferari, the Italian rustic 
musicians, is heard con- 
stantly, although the sor- 
rowing of the young lover 
affords a charming con- 
trast. A tambourine, and 
every device of peasant 
music, is here introduced. 
Amid this, as amid the 
chanting of the second 

movement, the brooding theme of " Harold " ap- 
pears and re-appears. 

Again we find one of the highest-spiced finales, 
characteristic of the composer, who here departs 
from the Byronic poem. It is a wild orgie of 
brigands on the Abruzzi Mountains, and Harold 
is pictured as dying amid the awful revelry. One 
of Berlioz's most effective contrasts occurs in this 
movement. For an instant the revelry ceases, and 
one hears the religious theme of the " March of 
the Pilgrims " in the distance. It is like a breath 
of pure air in a pest-house ; but finally one hears 
again the " Harold theme," now broken and gasp- 
ing, and finally ceasing, as if intimating the death 
of the hero, while the revelry goes on to a wild 
climax. 

In the " Romeo and Juliet " symphony we find 
the finest single movement of any of Berlioz's or- 
chestral works. It is a musical representation of 




the famous " Balcony Scene " ; and again we have a 
personification of instruments ; the tender dialogue, 
the interruptions of the nurse, the regretful sepa- 
ration, are as perfectly delineated as if enacted by 
persons instead of instruments. It is altogether the 
best musical outcome of Shakespeare's tragedy. 

RAFF. 

Although this com- 
poser ought by no means 
to be ranked with those 
already spoken of, yet 
he may form a fitting 
companion to Berlioz in 
so far that he followed 
the Frenchman into the 
domain of program-music 
in symphony. He had 
a fatal facility of com- 
position, and eleven sym- 
phonies proved him to 
have been decidedly in- 
dustrious in this field. 
But his works do not 
wear well ; they have less 
of inspiration and more 
of routine workmanship 
than the standard sym- 
phonies. Among the 
eleven, the Symphony 
No. 3 in F major, called 
"Im Walde" (" In the 
Forest "), may be considered the most artistic ; 
quite a la Berlioz, he ends this with a spectral 
hunt, and Frau Holle rushes her wild retinue of 
ghosts through the movement. 

Probably the most popular of Raff's symphonies 
is the so-called " Lenore," a bit of program- 
music founded on Burger's spectral ballad. The 
March of this symphony, while not of real merit, 
is so easily comprehended and so directly tuneful 
that it has been one of the most popular of sym- 
phonic selections. In the trio of this, one sees the 
heroine rushing along the ranks of the returning 
soldiery, seeking in vain for her lover who has 
fallen in the war. She blasphemes ; and in the final 
movement one hears the spectre lover return, seize 
his bride, and gallop away. It is one of the grue- 
some ideas in music of which there are so many ; 
one hears the gallop of the steed and finds a wild 
tonal representation of the lines 
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" Grau't Liebchen auch ? Der Mond scheint hell, 
Hurrah ! die Todten reiten schnell ! " 

At the end a chorale is heard, suggesting that the 
unhappy lovers have found union in death. 

It is not our intention to present a complete list 
of all the master-works in the symphonic field, but 
rather speak of such as can be of especial use to 
the student, or those which have some especial 
claim upon the reader's 



Conductors have been wiser than the composer in 
this matter, and have shorn the symphony of its 
extraneous three movements, so that now it is 
generally heard in the ordinary succession of four 
movements. 

Goldmark has written two symphonies of pleas- 
ing rather than of exciting character, the first 
of which, the " Rustic Wedding " symphony, is 

rather a suite than any- 



study. The symphonies 
of Dvorak, for example, 
are not very frequently 
heard in American con- 
cert rooms ; yet one of 
them, the fifth, has a 
decided claim upon our 
attention. This is the 
American symphony in 
E minor, the work being 
written during the com- 
poser's sojourn in our 
country, and dealing in 
a large degree with 
American themes. 
Dvorak in this work 
has wisely discarded 
any attempt at ideal- 
izing the music of the 
North American Indian, 
whose savage strains 
are not more musical 
than the chants of the 
Esquimaux, or of the 
Australian bushmen; 
but he has turned 
towards the beautiful 
music of the Southern plantation, and has proved 
that in the negro melodies there is much material 
that the American composer may employ even in 
classical works. 

Rubinstein has left six symphonies, of which the 
second may be considered the best. It is the 
famous " Ocean " symphony, whose first movement 
might almost be ranked with the works of greatest 
masters, but which in its other movements shows that 
inequality of composition, that alternation of inspi- 
ration and padding, which is characteristic of 
Rubinstein. The composer became so pleased 
with this work that he sought to improve it by add- 
ing to it, — a fatal fallacy. Movement after move- 
ment was written until the work in its completeness 
presents seven movements, — a concert in itself. 
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thing else. Goetz, the 
unfortunate genius who 
died too young, has left 
the world one charming 
little symphony in F. 
Cowen has written four 
works in this form, of 
which No. 3, the " Scan- 
dinavian " symphony, 
may be considered 
much the best ; it is a 
picture of Norway, and 
the melancholy of that 
country is excellently 
portrayed throughout 
the work. The sym- 
phonies of Gade seem 
to have dropped from 
the repertoire, and are 
after all but a reflection 
of the Mendelssohnian 
style. Volkmann's two 
little symphonies are 
gems in their way, 
chaste, pure, and 
classical. Saint-Saens 
has written most am- 
bitious works in this field ; and in his symphony in 
C minor has almost exceeded Berlioz in the variety 
of forces which he calls for, even organ and piano- 
forte being used together with the orchestra in this 
great work. Spohr, Stanford, Bruckner, and many 
others might be mentioned as adding to the sym- 
phonic list. Wagner's one symphony has justly 
been condemned to oblivion ; it shrinks almost to 
nothing when compared with his operas. It must 
be remembered that it is a work of his youthful 
days. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

Of the symphonies of Tschaikowsky, and espe- 
cially of the weird work which, under the name of 
" Symphonie Pathetique," has won such criticism, 
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pour et contre, both in America and Europe, the 
reader will find many analyses. The symphonies 
of this composer are more frequently heard in the 
American concert-rooms than the orchestral works 
of any other Russian musician. 

The most peculiar, and at the same time the 
most impressive, of his six symphonies is (as above 
intimated) his last one, the wonderful " Symphonie 
Pathetique," in B minor. This work was pub- 
lished and performed shortly before the composer's 
death, and it was therefore supposed that he meant 
the last movement, the adagio lamentoso, as his 
own requiem, a striking similarity to the circum- 
stances surrounding the last composition of Mozart, 
which that composer believed to be the harbinger 
of his own death. Some anecdotists go so far as 
to state that Tschaikowsky committed suicide soon 
after composing this weird symphony, but the de- 
tails of his last illness (he died of Asiatic cholera) 
entirely destroy this fanciful tale. 

The work is scarcely to be considered as a strict 
symphony, but might rather come under the head 
of symphonic poems, or at most it is a symphonic 
fantasie in four movements. Its poetic fancy, its 
Slavonic brooding, its effective orchestration, and 
its dramatic end, make it a work of more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

Especially strong in this symphony is the use 
of the wind instruments. The prominent use of 
these instruments is found in the very beginning, 
a most impressive introduction, wherein the bas- 
soon carries a dirge-like theme against divided 
contrabasses, — a most unusual combination. The 
clarinets are subsequently used very strikingly, in 
the softest possible passages, in the second move- 
ment, allegro con grazia ; the wood-wind instru- 
ments have also some remarkable octave work ; 
and in the finale the trombones and bass tuba 
have four-part harmony in the most whispering 
pianissimi. 

If one were to choose a motto for this sombre, 
yet brilliant, work, one would surely turn to the 
lines of Gray, and head the symphony, — 

" The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

The first movement is full of turbulence and 
struggle, while its introduction gives an impressive 
picture of foreboding. The second movement is 
not a slow movement in a true sense, although it 



fills the purpose of one in the succession of move- 
ments ; it is full of unrest, an effect caused in a 
large degree by the continuous 5 — -\ rhythm (the 
longest instance of this rhythm in the repertoire), 
which in this case is largely an alternation of 2 — 4 
and 3 — 4. It has a remarkable pedal point given on 
the kettle-drum, which instrument is very promi- 
nent in the scoring, and impresses the unusual 
rhythm strongly upon the auditor. Just as the 
second movement deviates from the ideal of a slow 
movement, the third is not a scherzo in the con- 
ventional sense. It is a powerful picture of war 
and glory. The march in this has some Slavonic 
characteristics, and is well contrasted with a lighter 
theme. The finale also breaks away from tradi- 
tional form, and pictures weakness and death as 
clearly as any music could portray these. The 
combat between two themes in the third move- 
ment, and the triumph of the military one, indicate 
human victory ; in the finale the baleful tones of 
the muted horns (the ugliest tone-color that can 
be produced in the orchestra), the strange effect 
of the trombones and tuba in deepest register in a 
pianissimo quartet, the impressive pizzicato of 
the contrabasses, the funereal stroke of the gong, 
and the gradually dying pulsations of tone that 
end the movement, give a strong picture, even if 
the symphonic form be entirely abrogated. It is 
a modern work in a modern style ; it is intensely 
earnest, and may take its permanent place in the 
latter-day repertoire. 

AMERICAN SYMPHONIES. 

The advance made in orchestral composition 
within the last score of years has been so rapid as 
to be almost phenomenal. At the time of the 
Civil War there were only one or two native com- 
posers who attempted classical music ; now several 
American compositions obtain a hearing in the 
European concerts, an American composer leads 
great choral works of his own composition at 
English musical festivals, European editions of 
large works by cis- Atlantic musicians are not un- 
common, and America takes her place among the 
creators in the most earnest musical forms. It 
was vastly different when George F. Bristow put 
forth the first of his five symphonies, in New 
York, in 1845. The symphonies of this com- 
poser can claim priority in the field, but are 
scarcely recognized as being the representative 
American works to-day. At present the various 
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universities vie with each other in honoring our 
composers, and in giving them positions in which 
they can exert their musical influence to the best 
effect, besides giving them opportunities to devote 
more time to the higher branches of composi- 
tion than would be possible were they in the 
turmoil of the ordinary life of the concert-room. 
With John K. Paine professor at Harvard, Hora- 
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tio W. Parker in the musical chair at Yale, E. A. 
MacDowell at Columbia, and George W. Chadwick 
at the head of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, some of the leading native composers are 
in a position to create art-works comparatively at 
their ease. 

JOHN K. PAINE. 

This famous composer has given forth two 
symphonies which have found a place in the na- 
tive repertoire. The second is the more ambitious 
work of the two. Theodore Thomas, loyal worker 
in the cause of American art, has been instru- 
mental in making both symphonies familiar to our 
audiences, and the works have had European 
hearing as well. The first symphony, in C minor 
(Op. 23), was composed in 1875, and first per- 
formed, in Boston, the next year, by Thomas's 



orchestra. The second symphony, called the 
" Spring Symphony," came five years later, and 
was performed in Cambridge, in Boston, and in 
Brooklyn (at a Philharmonic concert) within a 
short time of its completion. This latter work is 
graphic without becoming merely " program-music " ; 
the cheerless winter is hinted at in the introduc- 
tion, but in the first movement a tender clarinet 
theme comes as a premonition of awakening na- 
ture. Not without a struggle does winter give 
way, and the combat of the elements is well de- 
picted. The movement ends with a beautiful violin 
theme, typical of the advent of the gentler season. 
The scherzo, — " A May Night Fantasy," — and 
the reverie of the succeeding adagio, are in excel- 
lent contrast. But the finale is the gem of it all, 
and culminates in a noble hymn of thanksgiving, 
which is broadly laid out, and affords an excellent 
climax. 

Professor Paine 's symphonic poem on Shake- 
speare's "Tempest" is also a dramatic and effec- 
tive work, and has been most favorably received 
at the Boston symphony concerts. 



GEORGE W. CHADWICK. 

Mr. Chadwick made his debut in American con- 
certs with some splendid works in overture form, 
and his overtures are frequently heard on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; but his symphonic work has 
an especial interest from the fact that he has man- 
aged to impart a distinctly American character to 
some of his movements, which gives them more of 
a national flavor than many of the symphonies by 
native composers. The scherzo of his first sym- 
phony (C major) indicates a patr^ which Dvorak 
generally receives the credit of having discovered 
for us, and deserves especial notice on this account, 
as well as because of its spontaneous character. 
The second symphony, B-flat major, is somewhat 
more developed and broader, but follows the same 
general lines. The third symphony, F major, is 
the best work of the three. It won the prize of 
three hundred dollars offered by the National Con- 
servatory, of New York, and received performance 
very soon thereafter at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, being conducted by the composer, October 
20, 1894. There is much development in the first 
movement, and a really great climax. The lar- 
ghetto, which comes second, has a very effective 
chief theme, given first upon the strings, after- 
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wards upon the brasses ; and there is good contrast 
between this simple theme and the more figurated 
second theme, in which greater contrapuntal work 
is presented. It is again in the scherzo, however, 
that the composer wins his chief triumph ; for in 
this vein he seems to have all the easy grace of a 
Mendelssohn. There is much development in the 
finale, and the composer evidently follows the 
Brahms path of subtle elaboration ; the working-up 
of two themes together and a brilliant coda form a 
strong climax to the work. Theodore Thomas 
prizes this symphony highly, and has spoken of it 
in most flattering terms. 

It would go beyond the plan of this article to 
speak at length of all the symphonic works that 
have been composed by native musicians. Mr. 
Templeton Strong, an American who lives in Switz- 
erland, has written a long and very ambitious 
work, in symphonic form, entitled " Sintram." In 
this he displays a control of orchestral resources 
that is equal to anything that has been done by 
any American. Mr. E, A. MacDowell has given 
to the native repertoire some of the best symphonic 
poems and fantasies which it possesses. A host 
of other composers and excellent compositions 
might be named, but the most representative 
American symphonies up to the present are those 
mentioned above. 

SYMPHONIC POEMS. 

It was Liszt who invented the title " Poernes 
Syrnphoniques" which has been translated " Sym- 
phonic Poems," but ought rather to receive the 
adjective " orchestral," since in the French the word 
" symphonique " is applied to anything orchestral, 
whether symphonic or not. It is, therefore, a 
hopeless quest to seek a definite symphonic form 
in the so-called " Symphonic Poems." Even in 
Liszt's symphony entitled " Faust " one does not 
find a clear presentation of the Beethoven shape ; 
nevertheless, the symphonic poems of Liszt may 
be considered as his best orchestral works. " Les 
Preludes," " Tasso," and " Mazeppa " all show a 
degree of skill in orchestration, and an interesting 
use of development, that prove Liszt a master of 
this particular field. Saint-Saens has followed with 
some effective works in the same domain : " Rouet 
D'Omphale " and " Phaeton " are good illustrations 
of his dramatic power in this direction ; nor should 
the " Danse Macabre " be forgotten as an excellent 
study for many orchestral effects. 
E. 14 



THREE AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS. 

THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

Although Europe has long accustomed itself to 
the permanent orchestra, and one finds in Germany 
and France orchestras which have a degree of 
fixity, America has only in recent days achieved 
the dignity of bands of musicians that are other 
than sporadic and temporary. To New York be- 
longs the honor of establishing the first of such 
associations ; and the Philharmonic Society, which 
owes its foundation to an American musician (Mr. 
Uriah C. Hill, born in New York), brought forth 
the first orchestra that has had a long and continu- 
ous existence. The Philharmonic Orchestra is 
still one of the great elements in musical life in 
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New York, and its concerts began as long ago as 
1842. This orchestra presents in some degree the 
essence of a musical commune ; for it owes its 
musical season, not to the liberality of some 
wealthy music lover, but to the cooperative union 
of several professional musicians who constitute 
the association. Its members are all professionals, 
and in their hands rests the entire control of the 
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society. Bergmann, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
Adolph Neuendorf, Theodore Thomas, Anton 
Seidl, and Emil Paur are some of the famous 
conductors who have led this orchestra. Numeri- 
cally it is the largest in America. It is, however, 
natural to suppose that the very best results can 
scarcely be attained under the rule of many. An 
orchestra must be a kingdom, even a despotism, — 
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not a republic ; and we find this well illustrated in 
the next of the great American orchestras, whose 
career we shall briefly trace. 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

This may at the outset be classed as the best 
orchestra that America has ever possessed, and it 
is probably the peer of any similar organization 
in the world. Before the foundation of this or- 
chestra, Boston had made many attempts in or- 
chestral music. As early as 1798 it possessed a 
Philo-harmonic orchestra, led by Gottlieb Graup- 
ner, a German musician who had played under 
Haydn in London. In 1833, through the efforts 



of the Academy of Music, an orchestra was 
founded that aimed as high as the Beethoven 
symphonies ; and after 1850 we find the Germania 
Orchestra, with fifty performers, giving concerts in 
Boston, in which even the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony was performed. After this the Harvard 
Musical Association, an offshoot of the Pierian 
Sodality of Harvard University, founded a series 
of orchestral concerts, which began in 1866 ; and 
subsequently another " Philharmonic Orchestra " 
was founded as a rival to the Harvard Orchestra. 
None of these can be classed as in any degree 
permanent organizations. In 1881, the first really 
permanent orchestra of Boston was founded by the 
wealthy art patron, Henry L. Higginson. It was 
not chance which led to the permanency of this 
orchestra, but a definite and preconceived plan. 
The musicians were engaged with the promise 
that they should have regular orchestral employ- 
ment which should lift them above the necessity 
of endeavoring to obtain chance engagements in 
picnics and parades, and allow them to devote 
their entire efforts to achieving a good classical 
result. Mr. Georg Henschel was the first con- 
ductor ; and on the evening of Saturday, October 
22, 1 88 1, the Boston Symphony Orchestra began 
its career. There were sixty-seven members in 
the organization (there are now about ninety), and 
the first season consisted of twenty concerts ; in the 
third season the number was increased to twenty- 
six concerts, but since that time the regular num- 
ber has been reduced to twenty-four during each 
musical season. The preceding of each concert 
with a public rehearsal, given the day previous to 
the regular concert date, was an idea which was 
copied from the Philharmonic Orchestral Concerts 
of New York. During the first season the Bee- 
thoven symphonies were given as customary pabu- 
lum, the Ninth being the regular culmination ; but 
in recent years, although some of Beethoven's 
symphonies are heard each season, this routine 
has been abolished. In 1884 Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke came from Vienna to take charge of 
the orchestra, and to him is due the real perfec- 
tion of the organization, for he began to build for 
futurity. He saw that the possibility of an actually 
permanent orchestra demanded the exclusion of 
many of the older musicians, who would gradually 
grow to be an incubus upon the organization ; 
he foresaw that young artists were needed, who 
should grow up together, and become accustomed 
to each other's mode of playing. He worked 
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upon the principle of making great changes at 
once in order that few future changes might be 
necessary. The plan proved very successful, al- 
though it brought a storm about the devoted head 
of the reformer, in its early stages. The young men 
whom Mr. Gericke imported, are most of them 
still in the orchestra, although some of them are 
tending toward middle 
age ; and through con- 
stant rehearsing with 
practically the same 
forces, the orchestra 
has attained an en- 
semble that may not 
be surpassed in 
Europe. If we owe 
the foundation of the 
orchestra, and its sup- 
port during the crucial 
early days, to Mr. Hig- 
ginson, none the less 
must we thank Mr. 
Gericke for its musical 
foundation and its 
present perfect discip- 
line. 

It was in this or- 
chestra that proper 
trumpet playing, in- 
stead of the wretched 
American substitution 
of the cornet, was 
first established in 
America. Among the 
artists brought to 
America by Mr. Ger- 
icke maybe mentioned 
Mr. Schuecker, the 

harp-player ; Mr. Roth, violinist ; Mr. Svecenski, 
Mr. Miiller, and a host of others, who are to-day 
with the orchestra ; but, most important of all, he 
brought to us a new Concert-meister, or chief violin- 
ist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. 

There was much opposition when these reforms 
were inaugurated, for many old musicians had 
come to look upon the well-equipped and endowed 
orchestra as a pleasant asylum from heterogeneous 
musical work. Most of the reforms alluded to 
took place in 1886. 

In 1889 Mr. Gericke went to Europe, and Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch took his place. Mr. Nikisch might 
well be called an orchestral virtuoso. He played 
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upon his orchestra as a pianist upon his instru- 
ment ; he allowed his caprice and fantasy to rule 
in the highest degree ; but in the routine of drilling 
the men, and building up the discipline of the new 
organization, he was less effective than his prede- 
cessor. He left, rather abruptly, after four years 
of service, leaving a high reputation for musician- 
ship, but a somewhat 
deteriorated discipline 
to his orchestra. 

In 1893 Mr. Emil 
Paur was called to the 
leadership, and again 
restored the very ele- 
ment which was lack- 
ing. Earnest re- 
hearsals and the most 
careful ensemble again 
made the concerts 
memorable, although 
naturally enough the 
inaugurator of the 
strict regime, after a 
somewhat lax one, 
found plenty of op- 
ponents. In 1898 
Mr. Paur went to New 
York to take charge 
of orchestral and oper- 
atic conducting there, 
while Mr. Gericke re- 
turned from abroad to 
reap some fruits of the 
glorious seeds he had 
sown. 

The orchestra bids 
fair to be permanent 
in the fullest sense of 
the word ; very few changes now take place in its 
ranks ; the men work together with a perfect 
knowledge of what can be accomplished. Techni- 
cal difficulties do not exist in this band of artists, 
and the result is the highest standard of orchestral 
music yet attained in this country. 

In some degree the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has become a model to the entire country ; for by 
its tours to New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities, it has established a model of orches- 
tral playing through a very large section of the 
United States. A compilation of the work of 
the orchestra, made by Mr. Fred. R. Comee in 
1896, showed not far from one thousand perform- 
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ances in public ; and counting all rehearsals, Bos- 
ton concerts, outside concerts, etc., the men had 
even then played together several thousand times. 

THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 

The Chicago Orchestra, although a much younger 
orchestra than that of Boston, deserves a place of 
honor in the musical 
records of America, 
chiefly because of the 
great excellence and 
musical attainments of 
its conductor, Mr. 
Theodore Thomas. It 
came into existence in 
1890, through the 
agreement of fifty 
merchants of Chicago, 
who had great and 
justified faith in Mr. 
Thomas, to pay a 
thousand dollars each, 
for three years, as a 
guarantee fund for the 
support of the orches- 
tra. The organization 
was to give twenty or 
twenty-two concerts 
each season in Chi- 
cago, and travel about 
as much as might be 
deemed advisable. In 
one respect the or- 
chestra was magnifi- 
cently equipped at the 
start ; for Mr. Thomas 
placed at its disposal 
his musical library of 
orchestral scores and 
parts, the largest pri- 
vate collection of the 
world, and worth not 

far from two hundred thousand dollars. The be- 
ginning was a very difficult one ; for Chicago had 
not, like Boston, gone through a long series of 
orchestral experiments. But by the time of the 
World's Fair, in 1893, these difficulties had been 
largely overcome ; and at this vast exposition one 
of the chief artistic features was the performance 
of this great band, under its famous conductor. 

Mr. Thomas has not been without opposition, 
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even in his own city ; but this opposition has been 
gradually conquered, and the Chicago Orchestra 
at present may be considered the pioneer of a high 
standard of orchestral playing in the West. The 
programs have been fully as important as those of 
Boston or New York ; for Mr. Thomas is a man 
of broadly catholic tastes, and has not neglected 
any school of orchestral composition in his con- 
certs. The most im- 
portant modern works 
are frequently heard 
in Chicago, even be- 
fore the Eastern audi- 
ences have a chance 
to judge of their 
beauties or disson- 
ances ; and American 
composers have no 
cause to complain of 
any lukewarm support 
to their cause. 

Other cities have 
made sporadic at- 
tempts at establishing 
orchestras ; but these 
have not in a true 
sense been perma- 
nent, since in a true 
symphonic orchestra 
the men should be 
absolved from the 
necessity of playing 
anything less than 
classical music. The 
orchestral strivings of 
other cities have 
limited themselves to 
giving a certain num- 
ber of classical con- 
certs during the year, 
but outside of these 
engagements the mu- 
sicians were allowed to shift for themselves. This 
is not the case with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra or with that of Chicago. The establish- 
ment of orchestral concerts in Cincinnati, the 
Peabody Orchestral Concerts in Baltimore, deserve 
mention as praiseworthy efforts to give to the 
public a knowledge of classical music. The effort 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch in New York was more 
like the establishment of a permanent orchestra, 
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but even he has not been able to draw the men 
entirely into the classical fold. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra itself undergoes too many changes for 
the best effect. 

Pittsburg has recently established a classical 
orchestra beginning with Frederic Archer as con- 
ductor, and continued under the direction of Victor 
Herbert. In New Haven, since the advent of Mr. 
Horatio W. Parker, there has been founded an or- 
chestra which gives most creditable performances. 
St. Louis has had symphony concerts for several 
years, and almost every large city of the United 
States is now becoming active in this high orches- 
tral field. But the fullest ideal of a permanent 
orchestra, an organization in which men can earn 
at least a living salary in the domain of classical 
music alone, has only been achieved in a large 
degree in the case of the Boston Symphony Orches- 



tra ; and even in this organization there are a few 
months in the year when the men are allowed to 
separate, and take such engagements as they may 
be able to secure. But this short hiatus has, in 
some degree, been bridged over by the establish- 
ment of popular concerts, in which some fifty of 
the ninety men constituting the orchestra play 
together during part of the summer ; and as the 
others who are not thus employed are frequently 
the leading artists of the orchestra, who need 
no temporary engagements, and do not care for 
any but classical studies, it will be seen that the 
men have very nearly continuous work in a high 
grade of music. The result has been, as above 
stated, a most artistic one, and ought to guarantee 
a niche in the temple of American musical history 
to Mr. Henry L. Higginson, the founder of this 
great, American musical organization. 
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PRELUDES OF BACH. 
By E. Hamman. 



STANDARD ORATORIOS 




JHERE is no better point in the 
history of sacred music at which 
to begin the subject of oratorio 
than at the " Passion " music 
of Johann Sebastian Bach; for 
Bach's music marks the culmina- 
tion of the old custom of reciting the Passion of 
our Lord on Good Friday, and he laid the founda- 
tion upon which modern oratorios have been built. 
Bach wrote five settings of the " Passion," but 
of these only two survive. Two were lost by one 
of his sons, and the third, " St. Luke," is not con- 
sidered genuine. 

The earliest of Bach's settings of the " Passion" 
was that according to St. John, which was pro- 
duced at the St. 'Nicholas Church in Leipsic in 
1724. It is the least detailed and animated, and 
several incidents well-suited for musical treatment 
are passed over in silence. Bach was hampered 
by a libretto not suitable for musical setting, yet in 
everything that relates to musical style he proves 
himself to have reached the heights of ripe and 
perfect mastery. 

The " St. Matthew Passion," which is a much 
larger work, and is more frequently heard in these 
days, was first produced in 1729, but was after- 
wards altered and extended, and did not appear 
in its present form until 1740. It was soon laid 
aside, and remained in obscurity for a century, 
being revived in 1829, at Berlin, by Mendelssohn. 
Since that time it has become a standard work, 
and is frequently performed. 

The " Passion " according to St. Matthew is 
written in two parts, punctuated, in old times, by 
the sermon. The text was written by Christian 
Friedrich Henrici, otherwise known as " Picander," 
and includes portions of the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-seventh chapters of the gospel according 
to St. Matthew. The part of the evangelist is 
given to a tenor voice, and is in recitative form 
throughout. The other solo parts are those of 



Jesus, Judas, Peter, Pilate, the apostles, the chorus 
representing the people. The part of Jesus is dis- 
tinguished by the accompaniment of a string quar- 
tet, which, as a critic once remarked, floats around 
the utterances of Christ like a glory, and invests 
them with a peculiar gentleness and grace. 

The incidental choruses are short and vivacious, 
many of them being in madrigal form. The 
chorales, of which there are fifteen, were taken 
from the Lutheran service, and were therefore 
familiar to the audience, who joined with the choir 
in singing them. One of these chorales, beginning 
" Acknowledge me, my Keeper," appears five times 
in the " Passion " music, and is also used in the 
" Christmas Oratorio," but is differently harmon- 
ized each time. The whole work is written for 
double chorus, and double orchestra, composed of 
oboes, flutes, and stringed instruments. 

In no other work of Bach is there such a store 
of lovely solo airs, nor did he ever write melodies 
more expressive and persuasive than those of the 
arias in the " St. Matthew Passion." 

The " Christmas Oratorio " consists of a series 
of six short cantatas intended for use during the 
Christmas season, and was written in 1734. The 
first three parts, performed on the three days of 
Christmas week, deal with the journey to Bethle- 
hem, the birth in the manger, the joy of Mary, and 
the thanksgiving over the advent of the Lord. In 
the first part is a fine bass aria with trumpet 
accompaniment, " Lord Almighty, King all glori- 
ous," which is followed by a chorale set to the 
words of Martin Luther's Christmas hymn. This 
hymn appears in different parts of the work, har- 
monized differently each time. 

The second part opens with a beautiful pastoral 
symphony, graceful and idyllic in character, which 
pictures the shepherds watching their flocks by 
night. A bass recitative preludes an exquisite 
cradle song for alto, " Sleep, my Beloved, take thy 
Repose," a song which can hardly be excelled in 
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the sweetness and purity of the melody or the 
beauty of its instrumentation. Then follows the 
chorus " Glory to God in the Highest," which 
brings the second part to a close. 

The fourth part, given on New Year's Day, 
deals with the naming of Jesus ; the fifth with the 
visit of the three kings, and Herod's anxiety con- 
cerning the birth of Jesus, and was sung on New 
Year's Sunday. The sixth was sung on the festi- 
val of the Epiphany, and ends the oratorio with 
choruses of rejoicing over the final triumph of the 
Lord. 

The work contains in all sixty-four numbers, 
and abounds with beautiful arias and choruses, 
but seldom more than the first two parts are given. 

SAUL. 

As a writer of oratorio no man has ever sur- 
passed Handel. No one ever developed the re- 
sources of the chorus as he did. His wonderful 
powers of concentration enabled him to accomplish 
his work with unheard-of rapidity. He wrote 
nineteen oratorios during his residence in England, 
of which " Saul," the fourth, was given at the 
King's theatre in London, in January, 1739. 

"Saul" was written in eighty-six days. It re- 
lates the story of King Saul and his dealings with 
David, and is most dramatic. While the oratorio 
as a whole is now seldom presented, it contains 
several numbers which are deservedly popular, 
notably the " Dead March," a magnificent dirge, 
grand in its simplicity, and conveying the deepest 
grief, though written in the major key. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

" Saul " was quickly followed by " Israel in 
Egypt," which is essentially a choral oratorio, con- 
taining twenty-eight double choruses, linked to- 
gether by a few bars of recitative, with five arias 
and three duets. The second part of this oratorio 
was written in ten days, and was originally called 
" Moses' Song " ; but the plagues of Egypt offering 
an excellent subject for descriptive writing, the 
first part was subsequently added, and the ora- 
torio performed entire on April 4, 1739. During 
Handel's life it was given only nine times, and 
in spite of its excellence it was not a success. The 
chorus " They Loathed to Drink of the River," 
suggesting the sensations of the Egyptians when the 
water was turned to blood, is sometimes called the 
" Disgust Chorus." " Their Land Brought Forth 



Frogs," is an aria for mezzo soprano, with a very 
suggestive hopping accompaniment. Again, the 
chorus for sopranos and altos, " And there Came 
all Manner of Flies," set to a shrill, whirring accom- 
paniment, is a most remarkable composition, 
equaled however, in descriptiveness, by the cho- 
rus, " He Sent a Thick Darkness over all the 
Land," which leads into what has been called " The 
Revenge " chorus, " He Smote all the First-born 
of Egypt." 

The second part contains the great duet for 
basses, " The Lord is a Man of War," a most 
superb declamatory number. 

SAMSON 

was written in 1741, and contains " Honor and 
Arms," one of the most spirited bass songs ever 
written ; also the beautiful aria for soprano, with 
trumpet obbligato, " Let the Bright Seraphim," a 
song which has for years been considered one of 
the supreme tests of great artists, and is frequently- 
sung before Queen Victoria on state occasions. 
There is also an exquisitely tender aria, sung by 
the blind Samson, " Total Eclipse : no Sun, no 
Moon, all Dark amidst the Blaze of Noon," which 
in later years, after Handel had himself become 
blind, brought tears to his eyes on hearing it sung. 
Mention must also be made of a spirited fugued 
chorus, which is of significant meaning in view of 
the fact that Handel was a bachelor, and espe- 
cially interesting in these days of female emancipa- 
tion : 

" To man God's universal law- 
Gave power to keep his wife in awe. 
Thus shall his life be ne'er dismayed, 
By female usurpation sw r ayed." 

JUDAS MACCABEUS, 

written in thirty-two days, contains that stirring 
exultant march, " See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes," which chorus originally belonged to the 
oratorio of "Joshua.". This work was written to 
celebrate the return of the Duke of Cumberland 
from Scotland, after the battle of Culloden. 

THE MESSIAH 

is without doubt Handel's masterpiece ; for it is 
not only based upon the most harmonious and sym- 
metrical forms of art, but it appeals to the loftiest 
sentiment and universal religious devotion. Com- 
posed when he was fifty-six years of age, it repre- 
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sents the ripened product of his genius ; and this 
sublime work was written in twenty-three days. 
Through more than a century and a half it has re- 
tained its hold upon the public, and it is at the 
present day more frequently performed than any 
other oratorio ever 
written. The 
"Messiah" was 
first performed at 
Dublin on April 
13, 1742, for the 
benefit of several 
charities. In Eng- 
land it was first 
performed in 1743 
at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on which 
occasion King 
George II. was 
present, and was so 
impressed with the 
grandeur of the 
work, that when 
the " Hallelujah " 
chorus was sung he 
and all the audi- 
ence stood up, and 
remained standing 
until the conclu- 
sion of the number, 
— a reverent cus- 
tom which is ob- 
served to this day. 

The "Messiah" 
was the last ora- 
torio given by 
Handel. This per- 
formance took 
place on the 6th of 
April, 1759. After 
it was over he was 
seized with a deathly faintness, and on returning 
home he was placed on the bed from which he 
never rose again, for he died on Friday, the 13th 
of April. 

Although the " Messiah " was performed thirty- 
four times during the life of Handel, it never was 
given on a scale worthy of its merits until 1784, 
when the Handel commemoration took place at 
Westminster Abbey, and an orchestra of two hun- 
dred and forty-two players, with a chorus of two 
hundred and sixty-seven was employed. On this 




occasion King George III., who was present, ordered 
a repetition of the " Hallelujah " and " Amen " 
choruses. 

The first part contains the well-known aria for 
tenor, " Every valley shall be exalted." The grand- 
est chorus in this 
part, " For unto us 
a Child is born," 
is preceded by a 
bass aria, " The 
people that walked 
in darkness," of a 
somewhat grue- 
some nature. The 
chorus leads up to 
the announce- 
ments of the names 
of the Messiah, 
"Wonderful ! 
Counsellor," 
reaching a tremen- 
dous climax, which 
is followed by a 
short but exquisite 
Pastoral Sym- 
phony for strings. 
The second part 
is the most impres- 
sive, and contains 
the beautiful song 
for contralto, " He 
was despised," 
with its wonder- 
fully suggestive ac- 
companiment, and 
" How beautiful 
are the feet," for 
soprano, while to 
the bass is assigned 
a stirring aria, 
" Why do the Hea- 
then rage together?" In the spirited chorus "All 
we like Sheep have gone astray," Handel has 
given a most graphic musical picture of the wan- 
derings of a scattered flock, ending with a beautiful 
adagio. The second part closes with the magnifi- 
cent " Hallelujah " chorus, which is the real climax 
of the work and the composer's greatest triumph. 
It opens with exultant shouts of "Hallelujah." 
Then follow three simple phrases, which form the 
groundwork for the " Hallelujah," and upon them, 
with wonderful harmonic effects, is built up the 
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chorus which has never been excelled, and of 
which Handel is said to have exclaimed, when 
asked as to the impression under the influence of 
which he composed it, "I did think I did see all 
Heaven before me, and the great God himself." 

It would seem that after the " Hallelujah " 
chorus, a third part would result in an anti-climax ; 
but Handel has carried the work on with undimin- 
ished interest, and opens with that most sublime 
Aria, " I know that my Redeemer liveth," in which 
the air is supported by the simplest possible ac- 
companiment. The stirring bass air with trumpet 
obligato, " The Trumpet shall sound," leads to the 
finale, the only chorus written which will bear 
comparison with the " Hallelujah," " Worthy 
is the Lamb," with its magnificent peroration, 
"Amen." 

THE CREATION. 

Haydn was sixty-five years of age when he 
undertook the composition of the " Creation," 
which has proved second only in popularity, to the 
" Messiah." " Never was I so pious as when com- 
posing the ' Creation,' " he said afterwards. " I 
knelt down every day, and prayed God to strengthen 
me for the work." He spent two years in its com- 
position, and when urged to hurry it to a conclusion 
he replied " I spend much time over it because I 
intend it to last a long time." 

The libretto was compiled by Lydley from Mil- 
ton's " Paradise Lost," and had been intended for 
use by Handel, who had not availed himself of it. 
The " Creation " was first performed in private at 
the Schwartzenberg Palace in 1798, and the fol- 
lowing year was given in public at the National 
Theatre, Vienna. It met with immediate success, 
and was soon performed in all parts of the civilized 
world. 

The overture represents chaos, out of which 
order is gradually developed. A short recitative 
by Raphael, " In the beginning," leads to a chorus, 
"And the Spirit of God moved upon the Face of 
the Waters," reaching an impressive climax at the 
words, " And there was Light." 

The whole of the first part is given to the estab- 
lishment of order amongst the elements. Raphael 
describes the making of the firmament and the 
separation of the land and water in a recitative, 
leading into the beautiful aria, " Rolling in Foam- 
ing Billows," in which the music represents every 
effect of the water, from the roaring billows to 
the murmuring of the limpid brook. Then fol- 



lows the aria for soprano, " With verdure clad," 
which Haydn recast three times before he was 
satisfied with it, and which remains to this day one 
of the greatest and most popular soprano arias. 
The establishment of night and day, described by 
Uriel (tenor), leads to the magnificent chorus, 
" The Heavens are telling," in which full chorus 
and orchestra are employed with sonorous effect, 
and a cadence of splendid power is reached. 

The second part relates the creation of the 
various living creatures ; the first aria, " On 
Mighty Pens," describing the majestic flight of 
the eagle, the joyous note of the lark, and the 
cooing of the doves. The creation of fish is de- 
scribed in a trio between Gabriel, Uriel, and 
Raphael, the upheaval of Leviathan from the 
deep being graphically pictured by the double- 
basses. 

Perhaps the most definite descriptive music 
ever written is the accompaniment of the recita- 
tive of Raphael, telling of the production of vari- 
ous four-footed animals, the " tawny lion," the 
" flexible tiger," the " nimble stag," the " noble 
steed," cattle, flocks, hosts of insects, and finally 
the worm. 

Then comes the creation of Adam and Eve in 
the beautiful air " In Native Worth," for tenor. 
The second part ends with a chorus of great 
power, " Achieved is the glorious Work," in fugue 
form, and closing with a " Gloria " and " Hallelu- 
jah " of majestic proportions. 

The third part is devoted to the praise of the 
Almighty for the work accomplished, and opens 
with a symphonic introduction descriptive of the 
first morning of the creation, in which flutes and 
horns, in combination with strings, are used with 
exquisite effect. This part contains the pleasing 
duet between Adam and Eve, " Graceful Consort." 
The oratorio ends with the chorus " Sing the Lord, 
ye Voices All," beginning with a majestic andante 
movement, soon developing into a fugue, and 
closing in a laudamus of great beauty, in which 
the solo voices are set off against the choral and 
orchestral masses with striking effect. 

The " Creation " was Haydn's greatest work ; 
and his last appearance in public was at a per- 
formance of it in 1808, at Vienna. It was a memo- 
rable performance ; and the audience included 
people of the highest rank, who came to do honor 
to the aged composer. Haydn was carried into 
the hall in his armchair, and was received with a 
flourish of trumpets and joyous shouts. When he 
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complained of a draught he was at once envel- 
oped in many shawls by the ladies around him. 
He was overcome with emotion. When the pas- 
sage " And there was light " was reached, and 
the audience broke out into tumultuous applause, 
he made a motion of his hands towards heaven, 
and exclaimed, " It came thence." Such was his 
agitation that he was obliged to leave the hall at 
the end of the first part. Beethoven, his pupil, 
kissed his hand and forehead, the audience crowded 
round him, and tearful eyes followed him to his 
carriage. He died shortly after. 

THE SEASONS. 

Two years after the completion of the " Crea- 
tion " Haydn wrote his last oratorio, " The Sea- 
sons," to words compiled by Baron von Swieten 
from Thomson's well-known poem. Strictly speak- 
ing it can hardly be classed as an oratorio, as it 
partakes also of the style of opera and of cantata. 
The music is bright and fresh from first to last ; 
and the work contains some well-known gems, 
such as, " With Joy the Impatient Husbandman," 
and the celebrated storm chorus, " Hark ! the 
deep tremendous Voice," which has been the 
model for all subsequent storm descriptions 

THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

Beethoven wrote but one oratorio, the " Mount 
of Olives " (Christus am Oelberg), begun in 1800, 
completed during the following year, and pro- 
duced at Vienna in 1803, in the Theatre an der 
Wien. This work was received with enthusiasm, 
and was repeated three times during the year, not- 
withstanding the fact that the libretto, which was 
hastily and illogically constructed, eventually stood 
in the way of complete success, for it fails entirely 
to reflect the sorrowful character of the, scene 
which it is intended to depict, and in parts even 
borders on the grotesque. In England various 
attempts have been made, by altering the text, to 
avoid the incongruities of the original narrative ; 
and at one time it was produced with an entirely 
new text, called " Engedi," the words of which 
were written by Dr. Henry Hudson of Dublin, and 
founded upon the persecution of David by Saul in 
the wilderness. This story, being unsuitable for 
the music, did not prove successful, and a later 
version of the original story was written by the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck. 



As music per se the " Mount of Olives " is 
entrancingly beautiful, and possesses all the fresh- 
ness of Beethoven's first style. Seated in his 
favorite spot, between the two trunks of an oak 
tree in the park of Schonbrunn, he worked amidst 
the most inspiring surroundings. " Woods, trees, 
and rocks give the response which man requires," 
he wrote to Madame von Drossdick. " Every tree 
seems to say, ' Holy, Holy ! '" It was the first of 
Beethoven's vocal compositions on a large scale, 
and was written for three solo voices, — Jesus, 
Peter, and a Seraph, — a chorus and orchestra. 
The story is a distorted version of the agony in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and the seizure of 
Jesus by the soldiers. 

The score opens with an adagio introduction for 
the orchestra of a very dramatic character, which 
has been pronounced a chef-d'oeuvre of introduc- 
tions. The first number is a touching and simple 
aria for tenor, " All my soul within me shudders," 
sung by Jesus. A scene and aria by the Seraph 
follows, and leads into a brilliant obbligato with 
chorus, " O triumph all ye ransomed." The next 
is a duet of an elaborate nature between Jesus and 
the Seraph. After a short recitative in which 
Jesus welcomes death, comes a chorus of soldiers 
in march time, interspersed with the cries of the 
people demanding his death, and the lamentations 
of the apostles. A dialogue between Jesus and 
Peter leads into a trio between Jesus, Peter, and 
the Seraph, with chorus " O Sons of Men, with 
gladness," which has been called " the crowning, 
anomaly of the work." The closing number is 
one which can hardly be surpassed in majesty or 
power, — a chorus of angels, introduced with a 
short but massive symphony leading to a jubilant 
shout of Hallelujah, finally resolves itself into a 
magnificent fugue, accompanied with all the wealth 
of instrumentation of which Beethoven was master. 

One can only regret, as Beethoven himself did, 
that a more fitting text had not been found for 
such glorious music. 

THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

Spohr's greatest oratorio, originally called " The 
Last Things," was produced in 1826. It is a pe- 
culiarly choral work, and has met with much suc- 
cess in England, though seldom performed in 
America. The " Last Judgment " may be regarded 
as a stepping-stone from Beethoven to Mendels- 
sohn, for it was the only large work produced, 
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which achieved success, during the long interval 
between the " Mount of Olives " and " St. Paul." 



ST. PAUL. 

Mendelssohn wrote two oratorios, " St. Paul " 
and " Elijah," also a smaller work, " The Hymn 
of Praise," a symphony-cantata. 



" St. Paul " was completed when Mendelssohn 
was twenty-six years old, for the Cecilien Verein 
of Frankfort, but was not produced until 1836, ai 
the Lower Rhine Festival at Diisseldorf, May 22. 
After the first performance Mendelssohn revised 
the work, and cut out fourteen numbers. 

Its three principal themes are the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, the conversion of St. Paul, and his 
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subsequent career as an apostle. In this work 
occur the beautiful arias, " Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the Prophets," " But the Lord is mindful of 
his own," and " How lovely are the Messengers," 
besides a number of powerful choruses. 

ELIJAH. 

But the most popular of all Mendelssohn's choral 
works is the oratorio of " Elijah," which was first 
considered in 1837, and performed at the Birming- 
ham Festival on August 18, 1846. Regardless of 
the rigid injunction of the committee, that the 
public should not testify its approval by applause, 
there were eight encores, besides which the com- 



poser, who conducted the performance, was called 
out at the close. Notwithstanding its success 
Mendelssohn was not satisfied with the work as a 
whole, and made numerous changes. 

The oratorio opens with a short recitative, — 
Elijah's prophecy of a drought, — which leads into 
a short sombre overture indicative of the distress 
which is to follow.; and in the first part are to be 
found the duet for two sopranos, " Lord, bow 
thine Ear to our Prayer," the beautiful tenor solo, 
" If with all your Hearts," and the equally beau- 
tiful quartet, " For He shall give His Angels 
charge over thee," the melody of which, though 
simple, is worked up with skillful effect. The 
episode of the raising of the widow's son ends 
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with the chorus, " Blessed are the Men who fear 
Him." 

The next scene deals with Ahab and the pro- 
phets of Baal, in which occurs the double chorus, 
" Baal, we cry to thee," grand in its rugged, 
abrupt melodies and barbaric energy. Then fol- 
lows the calm prayer of Elijah, " Lord God of 
Abraham," leading into the simple chorale, " Cast 
thy Burden upon the Lord." Elijah now calls 
for the fire to descend upon the altar, and then 
follows an aria for bass, " Is not His Word like a 
Fire ? " and a lovely arioso for alto, " Woe unto 
them." A dialogue between the Prophet, the 
People, and the Youth, whom Elijah bids look 
towards the sea, leads to an orchestral climax as 
the storm approaches and the rain descends, when 
the People break out with a passionate chorus of 
" Thanks be to God." 

The second part opens with a brilliant soprano 
solo, " Hear ye, Israel," which leads into the 
magnificent chorus, " Be not afraid." This part 
also contains the grand, but pathetic, aria, "It is 
enough," and the exquisite chorus, " He watching 
over Israel." Elijah complains, " O Lord, I have 
labored in vain," in response to which comes a 
contralto aria of unexcelled beauty, " O, rest in the 
Lord." 

The next scene, which is the most dramatic in 
the oratorio, describes the presence of the Lord, 
and ends in a double chorus of grand propor- 
tions, — " The seraphim above Him cried one to 
the other, Holy, holy, holy, is God the Lord." 

The next scene depicts the coming of the 
chariot, and the whirlwind by which Elijah is 
caught up into heaven, the climax being reached 
in a chorus of wonderful dramatic intensity, " And 
when the Lord would take him away." A tenor 
aria, " Then, then, shall the Righteous shine," 
and a brief soprano solo, introduce the chorus, 
" Behold, my Servant," and after a beautiful quar- 
tet a massive fugue, " And then shall your Light 
break forth," closes this magnificent work. 

Mendelssohn also left an unfinished oratorio, 
" Christus," which was laid out upon a magnificent 
scale, and was intended to be the third in the 
series with Saint Paul and Elijah. Only eight 
numbers were completed. 

PARADISE AND THE PERI, 

by Schumann, is classed as a secular oratorio, the 
libretto being taken from the second poem in 



Moore's " Lalla Rookh." It was written in 1843, 
and first performed at Leipsic, on December 
4th of that year. It is in three parts, — for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, the Peri 
being soprano, the Angel alto, the Youth tenor, 
the Horseman baritone, the King of Gamba bass, 
and the Maiden soprano. The choruses repre- 
sent Indians, Angels, Houris, and Genii of the 
Nile, while the part of Narrator (to whose employ- 
ment is due the classification of the work as an 
oratorio) is divided amongst the various voices. 
The first and second parts are the most interest- 
ing, and contain some beautiful gems, with rich 
orchestral coloring; but the third part is long 
and wearisome, and the whole work, it has been 
suggested, would have been less monotonous had 
the part of the narrator been omitted. 

ELI, 

by Sir Michael Costa, is a work of high musical 
culture, but by no means a work of genius. It is 
tasteful, dignified, often beautiful, and occasionally 
grand. It contains many elements of popularity, 
but is seldom heard in America. " Eli " was pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival, in 1855. 

PARADISE LOST, 

composed by Rubinstein, in 1859, was called by 
him a sacred opera, though it is in genuine oratorio 
form. It is in three parts, of which the second is 
occasionally given by oratorio and choral societies. 
The third part contains a chorus, " Fierce raged 
the Billows," describing the separation of land 
from water, in which the instrumentation is 
wonderfully effective, and exhibits Rubinstein's 
marvelous skill as a " water-painter." The seventh 
chorus, also, which gives a description of the 
awakening of life, is extremely vivid ; and the final 
chorus, working up to a grand fugue, " Praise the 
Almighty One," and closing with mighty outbursts 
of Hallelujah, is majestic. 

In 1870 Rubinstein produced another sacred 
opera, entitled 

THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

The music of this opera is exceedingly dramatic, 
and characteristic of the composer. The story is 
a travesty on sacred history, bristling with ana- 
chronisms, and with incidents which bring the 
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sublime dangerously near to the ridiculous. The 
stage requirements also are such as to make the 
work almost impracticable. 

THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY 
ELIZABETH 

was written by Franz Liszt, in 1864, an d first 
produced at Buda-Pesth in the following year. 
The work tells the story of the Holy Elizabeth, a 
young lady of Hungary, born a. d. 1207, whose 
life throughout was most exemplary under very 
trying circumstances. The musical treatment of 
this story is extremely powerful, full of rich color- 
ing and brilliant effect. Two years after writing 
this oratorio Liszt completed a second, 

CHRISTUS, 

for which he selected a series of events connected 
with the offices of the church, according to 
its Vulgate and its Litany. It is a most digni- 
fied, majestic, and dramatic work, and has been 
characterized as " A cycle of scenes such as only 
the victorious mastery of the subject by inward 
perception can give, and such as only the artist 
can draw who dominates all the conditions apart 
like a king, and has reconciled his soul with the 
absolute truth and power of the Eternal." 

THE PRODIGAL SON 

is the first of three oratorios ever written by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and was produced in 1869 wnen 
he was twenty-seven years of age, at the Worcester 
Festival in England. It is a short work, full of 
melody, of eighteen numbers, of which several 
have become popular, notably a song for alto, 
" Love not the World"; one for soprano, "O, 
that Thou hadst hearkened " ; and the chorus, 
" O that men would therefore praise the Lord," 
which is the longest and best constructed number 
in the work. This oratorio was followed in 1873 
by a much larger work, 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 

which was given for the first time at the Birming- 
ham Festival. This work was designed to set 
forth the human aspects of the life of our Lord 
upon earth. The first part is divided into four 
scenes, of which the first, called " Bethany," after 



a prologue chorus, opens with a quiet pastoral 
movement for orchestra, followed by a tenor reci- 
tative. It contains a male chorus, " Let us now 
go even unto Bethlehem," and a melodious soprano 
solo, " My soul doth magnify the Lord," also a 
chorus, " The whole earth is at rest," which is 
full of striking contrasts, and the final chorus, " I 
will pour my Spirit," which rises to a very effective 
climax. The second scene, called " Nazareth," is 
dramatic, relating the declaration of Jesus in the 
synagogue as the object of the prophecy of Isaiah. 
At the third declaration the Jews break into a 
furious chorus, " Why hear ye him?" which is fol- 
lowed by a tender solo, " Lord, who hath believed 
our Report ? " and an effective quintet, " Doubtless 
Thou art our Father." The scene ends with a 
chorus " He maketh the Sun to rise," which is 
perhaps the most beautiful in the work. 

The third scene, " Lazarus," describes the 
journey to Bethany, and is mournful and sombre, 
but is offset by the fourth scene " The Way to 
Jerusalem," which is brilliant throughout. It con- 
tains a charming three-part chorus for children's 
voices, with harp accompaniment, and a brilliant 
soprano solo, " Tell ye the Daughter of Zion," 
also a vigorous chorus of the disciples, " Blessed 
be the Kingdom." 

The overture of the second part is very effective, 
and is intended to indicate the angry feelings 
caused by the presence of Jesus in Jerusalem. A 
baritone solo, " When the Son of Man shall come 
in his Glory," is one of the most vigorous in the 
oratorio ; and a female chorus, " The Hour is 
come," is very effective, as is also a six-part unac- 
companied chorus, " The Lord is Risen," and the 
final chorus, " Him hath God exalted," in fugal 
form. 

Sullivan's third oratorio, " The Martyr of Anti- 
och," was written in 1880, but is not well known in 
America. 

Other oratorios which met with success in Eng- 
land are " John the Baptist," 1873, and the " Res- 
urrection," 1876, by MacFarren ; and " The Rose 
of Sharon," by Mackenzie, 1884, which was re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. 

THE REDEMPTION. 

As early as 1867 Gounod began what he intended 
to be the work of his life. During his sojourn in 
Rome he wrote the words of the " Redemption," 
and composed the " March to Calvary," which 
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occurs in the first part, and " Pentecost " which is 
the opening of the first division of the third part. 
The work was not completed and produced until 
1882, when it was given at the Birmingham Festi- 
val. 

This work is called a " Sacred Trilogy," and it 
is divided as follows : 

Prologue. The Creation. 

Part I. Calvary. 

Part II. From the Resurrection to the Ascension. 

Part III. The Pentecost. 



In this work the composer makes use of the Wag- 
nerian Leitmotif, this phrase, 
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appearing in the first part, and whenever allusion 
is made to the divine atonement. It is given out 
first of all as a violin solo in the prologue, during 
the course o r which it is again heard twice ; the 
second time given by all the strings, and the third 
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time by the flute and clarinet in responsive form. 
It is heard later on, twice in the scene of the cruci- 
fixion, once in the Saviour's promise to the thieves 
on the cross, once on his appearance to the holy 
women, and twice in the ascension. 

In the second part there is a beautiful trio for 
first and second soprano and alto, " The Lord, He 
has risen again," which is followed by the most 
effective number in the work, — a soprano obbligato 
solo, accompanied by the whole chorus and or- 
chestra, and reaching a powerful climax in C in 
alto. The finale of this portion is most effective, 
beginning with a massive chorus, " Unfold, ye Por- 
E. 15 



tals." A celestial chorus, accompanied by harps 
and trumpets, sings, " But who is he, the King of 
Glory ? " The terrestrial chorus replies in stately 
unison, " He who Death overcame." After a 
repetition of question and answer the two choirs 
massed join in the jubilant chorus, " Unfold ! for 
lo the King comes nigh ! " In this work Gounod 
has made simplicity an absolute rule ; the long 
recitatives of the narrators on a single note, or ris- 
ing and descending by semitones, the solo parts 
proceeding invariably by intervals of a third, a 
sixth, or octave, while the choral and orchestral 
parts adhere to a constant repetition of the same 
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chords, impart a monotony and heaviness to the 
work which is only relieved by the gorgeousness of 
the orchestral coloring. Gounod calls it " music 
treated in the style of fresco." 

MORS ET VITA, 

a sequel to the " Redemption," is. divided into a 
prologue and three parts, and deals with the sleep 
of the dead, the resurrection, and the judgment. 
The third part, " Vita," includes the vision of St. 
John, and closes with an " Hosanna in Excelsis," 
rejoicing in the glorious vision of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. There are in this work three repre- 
sentative themes, of which the first, consisting of 
three major seconds, is intended to represent the 
terror inspired by the inflexibility of justice and 
the anguish of punishment. 

The second melodic form is expressive of sorrow 
and tears, but by the change of a single note, and 
the use of the major key, is made to express 
consolation and joy. The third announces the 
awakening of the dead at the terrifying call of the 
angelic trumpets. 

The work is more melodious than the " Redemp- 
tion " ; and both are full of genuine religious senti- 
ment, though the composer has failed to reach the 
heights attained by some of the older masters in 
sacred music, and has at times descended to the 
depths of commonplace triviality. 

A composition distinguished by the vital force 
and sustained vigor of the music is 

ARMINIUS, 

a secular oratorio by Max Bruch. The work con- 
sists of nineteen numbers, of which the first two 
form an introduction, and lead to a chorus of 
Romans, of warlike tone. Part two, beginning 
with the sixth number, opens with an orchestral 
" scene " in the forest, and leads to a prayer to 
Wodan by the priestess, vigorously supported by 
the chorus of people, and developing into a power- 
ful five-part chorus. The eighth number, a re- 
citative by Arminius, and chorus, tells of the 
insurrection. Number ten is a lament, written for 
chorus in six parts, with a quartet of soloists ; after 
which Arminius (the historic German hero, who 
defeated the Romans), in a vigorous recitative, 
stimulates his companions, and urges them to 
battle, the following number, his battle-song, being 
one of the most vigorous songs in the work, and 



developing into a strenuous chorus as the people 
take up the call " to arms ! " 

The dramatic intensity of the work increases as 
the story of the battle is told, and the oratorio 
ends in a magnificent hymn to Freedom. 

When this work was first performed in Boston, 
in 1882, by the Handel and Haydn Society, the 
composer accepted the invitation of the society, 
and conducted the performance himself, infusing 
into it his own enthusiasm and magnetism. 

Many of the most effective sacred works have 
been composed in forms smaller than that of ora- 
torio, and yet are marked by characteristics which 
have ensured for them a place amongst works of 
genius. Under the head of " cantatas " we have 
Mendelssohn's 

HYMN OF PRAISE, 

a work of unexcelled beauty, and the Christmas 
Oratorio of Saint-Saens which, while in oratorio 
form, hardly exceeds the limits of cantata. 

The "Hymn of Praise," a symphony cantata, 
was written in 1840, for the fourth centennial 
celebration at Leipzig of the art of printing. It 
was received with enthusiasm, and Mendelssohn 
was honored the following evening by a torch 
light procession. 

The work opens with a symphony which clearly 
indicates the spirit of the cantata, and is followed 
by the chorus, " All that has Life and Breath." 
The best-known selections from the " Hymn of 
Praise " are the exquisite duets for soprano and 
alto, " I waited for the Lord," and that for soprano 
and tenor, " My Song shall always be Thy Mercy " ; 
while of the choruses, " The Night is departing " 
forms the climax of the work, and is beautifully 
constructed, taking fugal form on the words, 
" Therefore let us cast off the works of darkness." 
The final chorus, " Ye Nations offer to the Lord," 
is stately and impressive, closing with a fortissimo 
delivery of the splendid choral motive, " All that 
has Life and Breath." 

THE CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 

by Saint-Saens is a short work, hardly exceeding 
the limits of a cantata, but in oratorio form, and 
abounding in graceful conceits and delicate fancies. 
It is written for five solo voices and chorus, with 
accompaniment of strings and organ, with the harp 
also in one number. Every number may be coii^ 
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sidered a gem; but the most dramatic is the chorus, 
"Wherefore are the Nations raging?" in which the 
voice parts are set of! against an agitated accom- 
paniment with great effect. 

The Requiem service of the Roman Catholic 
Church has formed the subject of some remark- 
able compositions, of which we have only space to 
deal with four, viz., those of Mozart, Berlioz, Verdi, 
and the non-Catholic German Requiem of Brahms. 

MOZART'S "REQUIEM" 

has been called a " great monument of musical 
skill, a matchless requiem of awful majesty and 
divine beauty." It was written in Vienna in 1791, 
and was left in an unfinished state by the composer, 
who gave instructions as to its completion, while on 
his death-bed, to Siissmayer ; but its unity and per- 
fection in form and design point to the fact that 
every thought and idea in it are the inspired work 
of the dying master. 

The introduction is a slow, mournful theme, giv- 
ing the subject of the opening movement which 
begins with the impressive strain " Requiem ae- 
ternam done eis," gradually brightening in the 
phrase, " Et Lux perpetua," and reaching a grand 
burst of exultation in the " Te decet hymnus." 
The " Kyrie eleison," which closes the number, is 
a slow and complicated fugue, sublime in its effect, 
though sombre in color. 

The " Dies Irae " for chorus, is dramatic in 
character, and the orchestral accompaniment is 
vigorous and impetuous. Great intensity is reached 
on the verse, " Quantus tremor est futurus," which 
vividly pictures the last judgment with all its 
terrors. The " Tuba mirum," for bass, in the fol- 
lowing number, has an almost supernatural trom- 
bone obbligato. 

The most elegant and poetical movement in the 
work is the " Lacrymosa," which, beginning with 
delicate, graceful style, broadens into a crescendo 
of immense power. 

The " Agnus Dei " which ends the work, is a 
composition of great beauty, with an accompani- 
ment of solemn majesty, and closing with the fugue 
of the opening " Kyrie " on the words " Lux ae- 
terna." 

There is a mysterious story concerning the com- 
position of this magnificent Requiem, to the effect 
that Mozart, at a time when his health and his 
financial affairs were both in a serious condition, 
received a visit from a mysterious stranger, who, 



enjoining the strictest secrecy, commissioned him 
to write a Requiem for an unknown individual. 
The price was agreed upon, and Mozart set to work 
with ardor. The work was, however, interrupted 
by an order to write an opera for the approaching 
coronation of King Leopold II. at Prague. As 
Mozart was stepping into a carriage to go to 
Prague the mysterious stranger suddenly appeared 




ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

before him, and asked what had become of the 
Requiem. Mozart promised to finish it on his 
return. His duties at Prague over, Mozart re- 
turned to his home and set to work, but the recent 
excitement and exertion had been too much for 
him. Fainting fits came on, and he fell into a 
state of depression, during which he was seized 
with the idea that some one had poisoned him, and 
that the Requiem would be used for himself. His 
health continued to fail, and on the day before his 
death he desired that the score should be brought 
to him in bed, where he sang the alto part, Bene- 
dict Shack singing soprano, Hofer his brother-in- 
law the tenor, and Gerl the bass. When they 
reached the first part of the " Lacrymosa " Mozart 
suddenly burst into tears, and laid aside the score. 

THE "REQUIEM" OF BERLIOZ 

is a most remarkable work, possessing the largest 
score that exists, in number of parts. It is a 
work which has been severely criticised for its 
innovations on musical forms and the daring 
treatment of the subject. Berlioz was not a re- 
ligious man, and it was apparently his purpose 
to give free rein to his fancy, and to express the 
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emotions of sublimity, terror, and awe, suggested 
by his subject. In this he has succeeded at the 
expense of the set form of the Mass and of deep 
religious feeling. 

The " Requiem " was first performed in 1837, 
when it was sung at the Invalides, in Paris, in 
memory of General Damremont and the soldiers 
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killed at the Battle of Constantia. The work 
opens with a brief, but majestic, instrumental in- 
troduction, after which the voices enter in a 
solemn and beautiful strain upon the " Requiem." 
The " Kyrie " is very impressive, the chant of the 
sopranos being answered by the tenors and basses 
in unison, and the number closing with a dirge 
by the orchestra. 

The most impressive and dramatic number of 
the work is the " Dies Irae," in which the com- 
poser seems to have exhausted the resources of 
the orchestra to produce the feeling of sublimity 
and overwhelming power. Berlioz himself says 
that he had " carefully prepared it [the climax] 
with combinations and proportions never attempted 
before or since, and which, rightly performed, 
gives such a picture of the Last Judgment as I 
believe is destined to live.' 1 



There are four bands of trumpets, trombones, 
and tubas, stationed at the four corners of the 
stage, in addition to the regular orchestra. After 
the climax of the motive, " Quantus tremor," there 
is a pause, like the calm before a storm. Sud- 
denly the combined bands and orchestra crash 
in with tremendous power in the announcement 
of the terrors of the day of judgment. At the cul- 
mination the bass voices enter in unison upon the 
words " Tuba mirum," in the midst of another 
storm, in which the effect is increased by an 
unusual number of kettle-drums. 

In the " Hostias et Preces," Berlioz displays 
another eccentricity by giving the accompaniment 
at the close of the first phrase to three flutes and 
eight tenor trombones, a combination which is 
again used in the " Agnus Dei," a chorus for male 
voices. The work is closed with a return to the 
music of the opening number, and dies away 
softly in an " Amen." 

Throughout the work, though some numbers 
are long, the interest is sustained by means of the 
rich and ever-changing instrumentation. 

Habeneck, the violinist, conducted the " Re- 
quiem " at its first performance, and Habeneck was 
addicted to snuff-taking. At the point where the 
pause occurs before the crash of bands in the Day 
of Judgment passage, Habeneck laid down his 
baton to indulge in his favorite habit. Berlioz, 
who was seated near by, immediately sprang to 
the front, and marked the four great beats of the 
new movement, thus saving the performance. 
Berlioz always declared that Habeneck's indul- 
gence at this critical moment was a deliberate 
attempt to wreck the work. 

THE MANZONI REQUIEM, 

by Verdi, is a work of strong dramatic power, and 
an example of the inexhaustible resources of the 
composer's invention. While it does not lose its 
devotional character, and while it contains contra- 
puntal effects and a few touches of the canon and 
fugue forms, it yet cuts loose from ancient tradi- 
tions so far that Von Biilow, who was a caustic 
critic, called it " an opera in ecclesiastical cos- 
tume." 

The first part, consisting of the "Requiem" 
and " Kyrie," is written in purely religious style, 
opening and closing pianissimo. The second 
part, beginning with the " Dies Irae," is in stiong 
contrast with the first, and is worked up in dra- 
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matic style, with free accompaniment. The most 
effective number is a trio for soprano, alto, and 
tenor, which is continually interwoven with the 
chorus shouting fortissimo, " Rex tremendae ma- 
jestatis," but resolves into the prayer " Recordare," 
written in operatic style for soprano and alto. 

The gem of the Mass is the " Agnus Dei," 
a duet for soprano and alto, full of melodious 
inspiration, and the instrumentation of the ac- 
companiment full of charming color. This Re- 
quiem was written for M. Alessandro Manzoni, an 
admired friend of Verdi, and the founder of the 
romantic school of Italian literature, and is there- 
fore known as the " Manzoni " Requiem. The 
" Libera Mea " was, however, written some years 
before, and was intended for a Requiem projected 
in honor of Rossini. It was Verdi's own sugges- 
tion that the Italian composers should combine to 
write a Requiem as a tribute to Rossini's memory. 
The parts were assigned and the work sent in ; but 
such was the unevenness of merit, and the lack of 
cohesiveness of the different parts, that the matter 
was quietly allowed to drop, and the manuscripts 
were later returned to their writers. Verdi's num- 
ber was the " Libera Mea," and the examiner, 
M. Mazzucato, was so strongly impressed with its 
merits, that he asked Verdi to compose the whole 
Requiem. This was done, but the work was used 
in honor of Manzoni, instead of Rossini. 

THE GERMAN REQUIEM. 

Although Brahms had been proclaimed to the 
world a genius as early as 1853, by no less an 
authority than Robert Schumann, it was the pro- 
duction of his " German Requiem," in 1868, which 
made him famous, and confirmed all that Schu- 
mann had said of him. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is called a 
Requiem, this work is not in any sense a religious 
service. The poem is full of consolation for the 
mourner, assurances of future joy, warnings against 
the world, and the victory of the saints over death. 
It is strictly speaking a sacred cantata. It is a 
work of great difficulty, and requires an extraor- 
dinary chorus and orchestra ; but it is a work of 
much power and beauty, in which the composer 
cuts loose from ordinary methods, and yet achieves 
his ends by pure classical form and the use of 
legitimate means. The work has seven numbers, 
— two baritone solos and chorus, soprano solo and 
chorus, and four separate choruses. 



Cherubini has written two requiems in regular 
Catholic form, which are models of pure and 
classical counterpoint. 

The " Stabat Mater " has been a favorite text 
for writers of church music, and Palestrina, Per- 
golesi, Haydn, Astorga, and many other composers, 
have left grand music to its words. Coming to 
more modern times, 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER 

is classed amongst the great " Stabat Maters," and 
is undoubtedly the most popular of them all. The 
music is intensely dramatic throughout ; but the 
numbers which seem to have taken the firmest 
hold on the popular mind are the " Cujus Am- 
man," a clear-cut melody for tenor, brilliant and 
jubilant in character (for a sorrowful subject S), 
and the " Inflammatus," a very dramatic soprano 
solo with powerful orchestral accompaniment. A 
voice of exceptional range, power, and flexibility is 
required for this number, in which a ringing climax 
is reached upon the high C. The cause of the 
popularity of this work is to be found in its de- 
lightful and fascinating melodies, and the graceful 
bravura, which when delivered by accomplished 
artists makes a great impression upon the average 
audience. 

Rossini wrote this work, or the first part of it, in 
1832, for his friend Don Valera, the Spanish min- 
ister, and it was not intended to be made public. 
He fell ill before its completion, and the last four 
numbers were written by Tadolini. On the death 
of Don Valera, some eight years later, his heir 
sold the work to a Paris publisher. Rossini im- 
mediately claimed copyright and brought action, in 
which he was successful. He then wrote the four 
final numbers to replace those of Tadolini, and 
sold his work to Troupenas, the publisher. The 
first complete performance of it took place at the 
Salle Ventadour in Paris, January 7, 1842, with 
Grisi, Albertazzi, Mario, and Tamburini taking the 
principal parts. 

DVORAK'S STABAT MATER. 

The work which was the immediate cause of 
Dvorak's rise to celebrity was his " Stabat Mater," 
composed in 1875. ^ was sent to the minister of 
public instruction of Austria in the hope that it 
might secure a grant of two hundred dollars, but 
it was not considered worthy. Owing to the 
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efforts of Joachim, the violinist, a hearing was 
secured for it in London in 1883, at Albert Hall; 
and other performances followed at the Worcester 
and Hereford festivals. 

The " Stabat Mater " is written for soli, chorus 
and orchestra, and comprises ten numbers. Its 
general characteristics are simple, tuneful melody, 
which never becomes wearisome, rich combina- 
tions of harmony, fine full-toned accompaniments, 
remarkable changes of key, and exquisite instru- 
mentation. The materials are simple ; but they are 
worked up with great skill, and the general effect 
is tragic rather than pathetic. The " Quis est 
Homo " is a quartet, fine in idea and painfully sad. 
The " Eia Mater " is a chorus built up on a brief 
motive, which is augmented with surprising power 
and skill. The " Fac ut portem " is a duet for 
soprano and tenor, responsive in character. The 
ninth number is the " Inflammatus," an alto solo, 
built upon two subjects, the first majestic and the 
second pathetic in character, and it is one of the 
most masterly in the whole work. The tenth 
number for quartet and chorus is constructed sub- 
stantially upon the same themes which appeared in 
the first, and closes with an " Amen" worked up 
with great contrapuntal skill. 

Its general melodic and harmonic beauty is in- 
disputable, but the unblushing maltreatment of the 
words in order to accommodate rhythms has caused 
some unfavorable comment. 



voices, " We go before the face of the Lord," inter- 
woven with full chorus, closes with a massive 
specimen of choral composition, " The Church is 
built." 

The next scene deals with Peter's denial of 
Jesus, which is thoroughly dramatic in its working 
out, the alternating accusations of the servants and 
the denials of Peter being treated with great skill. 
The chorus, " We hid our Faces from Him," 
which precedes this incident, is one of great 
strength and expressiveness. 

The second part, " The Ascension ; Pentecost," 
tells the story of the crucifixion in the opening 
chorus, with power and pathos, closing with a 
chorale, " Jesus, my Redeemer, lives." The 
ascension scene is accompanied by graceful re- 
citatives for tenor and bass ; and Peter, in a 
soprano solo, " O Man of God," is told to " put 
on the whole armor of God and fight the good 
fight." The scene closes with a beautiful quartet, 
" Feed the Flock of God." 

In the last scene, called " Pentecost," occurs a 
most effective chorus, " The Voice of the Lord," 
introduced by a tenor solo describing the miracle 
of the Pentecost, with a highly colored accompani- 
ment. Peter's solo, " Ye men of Judaea," is both 
dramatic and descriptive ; and the final chorus, 
" Great and Marvelous," makes a majestic close 
to the oratorio, which can fairly be ranked with 
the standard works of its kind. 



AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
ST. PETER. 

The first choral work of large form and classic 
style, written by an American composer, was the 
oratorio of " St. Peter," by Prof. John K. Paine 
of Harvard University. This work was written 
in 1872-3, and performed at Portland, Me., 
in June of the latter year. Strict adherence to 
Biblical text is observed throughout the work, 
which deals with the establishment of Christianity, 
as illustrated by the four principal incidents in the 
life of St. Peter. 

Part I. treats of the " Divine Call," the denial, 
and repentance. It opens with a short orchestral 
introduction, of which the first half shadows forth 
the state of darkness in w r hich people existed be- 
fore the dawn of Christianity, and leads to a 
majestic chorus, " The time is fulfilled." The 
scene, which contains a chorus of twelve male 



THE NATIVITY, 

a sacred cantata, was composed by Professor 
Paine for the sixth triennial festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, in 1883. The text 
is taken from Milton's " Ode on the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity." The work begins with a short 
prelude of graceful form and flowing rhythm, 
which leads into a chorus, " It was the winter 
wild," in pastoral style. The account proceeds 
with a soprano solo and chorus, " But he her 
fears to cease," which leads into a fiery strongly 
contrasting chorus, " Nor war nor battle-ground." 

" Ring out, ye crystal spheres " is a dignified 
but stirring movement, of which the second part is 
a chorus fugato, and leads to the finale, also a 
chorus fugato. An impressive ending is reached 
by holding the full chorus on the last chord for 
seven measures, during which the accompaniment 
ceases. The tone of the work is dignified and 
stately in consonance with the lofty character of 
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Milton's poem, and in the second part there is 
much pastoral beauty, while the work is thoroughly 
genial and unforced. 

THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 

One of the standard American choral works is 
the " Light of Asia," a cantata by Dudley Buck. 
The poem used is that 
by Edwin Arnold, and 
the work is divided into 
Part L, the prologue, 
which contains nine num- 
bers ; Part II., the Re- 
nun ciation , which has 
eleven numbers ; after 
which comes a chorus, 
" The Temptation." Part 
III. has seven numbers, 
and is followed by the 
epilogue and finale. 

The best numbers are 
" Enter thrice happy," 
at the end of the pro- 
logue ; a duet in canon 
for soprano and tenor, 
" Within the bower of 
inmost splendor"; a 
semi-chorus and solo, 
" We are the Voices " ; 
and a seven-part chorus, 
"'Softly the Indian 
Night." 

The work was per- 
formed by the Choral Society of Washington, D.C., 
for the first time in March, 1889, and it has since 
been given many times. 

PHCENIX EXPIRANS. 

George W. Chadwick's " Phcenix Expirans " 
is a cantata of which the style is loftily severe, yet 
affluent in beautiful melody. The words are those 
of a mediaeval hymn found in Archbishop Trench's 
collection of sacred Latin poetry. The first per- 
formance was given at Springfield, Mass., in 1892 ; 
and a second performance, on a larger scale, was 
given in February, 1893, by the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boston. 

The work is divided into five numbers, of which 
the second is for soprano and chorus, and the 
third a quartet. The other numbers are all for 
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chorus. The music is rich in sumptuous and 
sensuous harmony, and abounds in entrancing 
melody. There is distinct individuality in the 
treatment of both voices and instruments, and the 
work possesses dramatic intensity, dignity, and 
impressiveness, and reaches a tremendous climax 
in the " Fulcite floribus." It is one of the gems 
of modern composition. 

HORA NOVISSIMA, 

by Horatio Parker, is 
perhaps the most digni- 
fied and most masterly 
work of its kind by an 
American composer. It 
is set to the words of a 
Latin hymn, by St. Ber- 
nard of Cluny, written in 
1 1 45 a.d., a libretto which 
imposes a difficult task 
upon the composer be- 
cause of the monotony of 
metre. 

The poem begins with 
lamentations over the 
degradation and corrup- 
tion of the times, and 
warnings that the great 
Judge must soon appear 
to mete out sentence and 
retribution. But his ten- 
der soul shrinks from the 
consideration of sin, 
shame, and punishment, 
and he turns with trust to the contemplation of 
the Heavenly City, and of the promises which 
Christ and his church have made to the upright 
and steadfast. 

This poem is treated in two parts of six and 
five numbers respectively. Part one opens with a 
chorus of symmetrical proportions, followed by a 
quartet for solo voices, " Hie breve vivitur," of 
fugal form, leading into a superb bass aria, " Spe 
nodo vivitur " (of which the accent is intricate), 
and displays a wealth of talent and ability. For 
about two pages the music flows along quite nat- 
urally in bars of various lengths, mostly four and 
three alternately, and there is nothing forced or 
labored in it. Another chorus, " Pars mea," opens 
with a stately introduction, leading to an intricate 
and well-sustained fugue, led off by the contraltos. 
" O bona patria " is an air for soprano in 9 — 8 
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measure, highly melodious and thoroughly origi- 
nal. A tenor solo, " Urbs Syon aurea," is notice- 
able for unique accent, in which there is a curious 
use of triplets and syncopation. A grand double 
chorus which follows, is full of effective antiphonal 
touches. 

As a whole the work is more remarkable for the 
choral writing than for the solos. Ir is a majestic 
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conception, vigorous and noble in its themes, and 
complex in its construction. It was written for the 
Church Choral Society of New York, and first 
performed by them in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, May 3, 1893. Since that time it has been 
performed twice by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety in Boston, at the Worcester Festival in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER 

is a dramatic oratorio by the same composer, a 
larger and more varied work than " Hora Novis- 
sima," not too closely confined to ecclesiastical 
style, and with ornate orchestration. The poem 
is the legend of St. Christopher, recast by the 



mother of the composer. The work has been 
performed several times in America, and at the 
Worcester Festival in England, where it was very 
favorably received. 

ST. JOHN, 

by J. C. D. Parker, is a cantata written for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra. It was composed 
for and performed at the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 

The work is in six movements, each of which, 
except the last, is introduced by a proclamation of 
tenors and basses in unison, superimposed upon an 
orchestral song which reflects the spirit of the 
scene chosen for illustration. Thus the novel 
effect is produced of giving to the male chorus in 
unison the part generally allotted to the narrator. 
The work is overflowing with charming melody, 
and is full of variety and fine effects. 

THE LIFE OF MAN, 

also by J. C. D. Parker, is a larger work than 
" St. John," consisting of two parts, with twelve 
divisions, covering the Biblical history of man 
from the creation to the church triumphant. In 
this work the composer makes use of the Leit- 
motif to represent sin, 




The voice-writing, both in the choruses and con- 
certed numbers, is in many parts both beautiful 
and effective, and the work is distinguished by a 
devout and religious spirit. 

THE MASS IN E FLAT, 

by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, is not the least impor- 
tant of the sacred works of American composers. 
Written at a time when the composer was but 
twenty-two years of age, this work shows much 
originality, considerable knowledge, and skill in 
application thereof. The work is scored for full 
orchestra, with harp and organ, solo voices, and 
chorus. The mass was first performed by the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston on Febru- 
ary 7, 1892. 
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[The diacritical marks used in this vocabulary to designate the pronunciation are those in most common use 
by philologists, and will be readily understood by the reader.] 



A, the sixth note in the natural diatonic scale. (That of 

C major.) 
A, It. (ah). At, to, by, in, on, for, with. 
A, Fr. (a). To, with, at, on, by. 
Ab, Ger. (ab). Off, of, from, down. 

Abacus, Lat. (a-^'-kiis). An ancient instrument for divid- 
ing the intervals of the octave. 
A ballata, It. (a bal-/a-ta). In the style of a dance. See 

Ballata. 
Abandon, Fr. (a-ban^-don/^). Freedom. 
Abbandonarsi, //. (ab-ban-do-zmr-ze). To abandon oneself 

to the influence of music. 
Abbandonasi, It. (ab-ban-do -na-ze). Without restraint. 
Abbellare, //. (ab-bel-/£-re). To embellish with ornaments. 
Abcidiren, Ger. (ab-se -der-'n). A series of exercises in 

which the names of the notes are used instead of words. 
Abbellimento, It. (ab-be\-\e-mdn-to). An embellishment. 
Abblasen, Ger. (^-bla-z'n). To sound or flourish the 

trumpet. 
Abendglocke, Ger. (a-bend-^/^-e). Evening bell, curfew. 
Abendlied, Ger. (#-bend-led). Evening-song. 
Abendmusik, Ger. {'a-bend-moo-zik). Evening music. 
Abendstandchen, Ger. (a-bend-sAtdnd-'khen). A serenade. 
Abenteuerlich, Ger. (a-ben ^V-likh). Bold, strange. 
Abgehend, Ger. (^-ga-hend). Dying away. 
Abgestossen, Ger. (a£-ghe-shtos-s'n). Short, detached. 
Abgeleiteter akkord, Ger. (^-ghe-H-te-ter ak-kord). An 

inversion of a chord. 
Ab initio, Lat. (ab m-^-shi-5). From the commencement. 
Abkurzungen, Ger. {ab -kiirt-soong-en). Abbreviations. 
Abnehmend, Ger. (^-na-mend). Softening the tone. 
AbrSge*, Fr. (a-bra-zha). To abridge. 
Abruptio, Lat. (ab-r^-shi-o). A sudden stop. 
Absatz, Ger. (db-satz). A melodic phrase. 
Abschwellen, Ger. (a^-schveM'n). Diminishing. 
Abspielen, Ger. (^-shpe-l'n). To perform on an instrument. 
Abstimtnung, Ger. {ab shtim-moong). Discordance. 
Abstossen, Ger. (ad-stos-s'n). To detach. To play staccato. 
A cappeTla, It. (a k'ap-fldl-Ya.). In the church or chapel 

style. 
A cappriccio, //. (a kap-/r<?/-she-o). In a capricious style. 
AccarezzeVole, It. (ak-ka-ret-sw-vo-le). Caressing, coaxing. 
Accelerando, //. (at-tshel-a-r««-do). Gradually growing 

faster. 
Accent. Stress or emphasis placed on certain tones. 
AccSnto, It. (a.i-tskdn-to). Emphasis laid upon certain 

notes. 



Accentuare, It. (at-tshen-too-£-re). To accentuate. 
Acciaccato, It. (at-tshe-ak-&z-to). Violently. 
Acciaccatura, It. (at-tshe-ak-ka-fo<?-ra). The same as a 

short appoggiatura. 
Accidental. A sharp, flat or natural not found in the 

signature. 
Accolade, Fr. (a.k-ko-ldd). A brace connecting two or more 

staves. 
Accompaniment. That part of a musical composition 

which attends the melody or theme. 
Accord, Fr. (ak-kor). A chord. 
AccordatO, //. (ak-kor-dd-to). In tune. 
Accordatura, It. (ak-kor-da/00-ra). Concord, harmony. 
Accordoir, Fr. (ak-kor -dwdr). A tuning instrument. 
Accresc£ndo, It. (ak-kie-skdn-do). Increasing. 
Accresc6re, //. (ak-kre -sAd-re). To increase. 
A cinq, Fr. (a san^k). For five parts. 
Action. The mechanism of an organ or piano. 
Ad, Lat. (ad). At, to. 
Adagio, It. (a-dd-)t-b). Slow. 
Adagio assai, It. (a-da-je-o as-sa-e). Very slow. 
Adagio cantabile, //. (a-da-je-o kan-ta-&F-la). Slow, in a 

singing style. 
Adagio con gravita, //. (a-da-je-o kon^r^'-ve-ta). Slow with 

gravity. 
Adagio di m61to, It. (a-da-je-o de mol-tb). Very slow. 
Adagio non tr6pp0, It. (a-da-je-o non trdp-\>b). Not too 

slow. 
Adagio pat£tico, It. (a-da-je-o p*a-&f-te-k6). Slow and 

pathetic. 
Adagio pesante, It. (a-da-je-5 pa-zdn-te). Slow and heavy. 
Adagio poi allegro, //. (a-da-je-o po-e al-/J-gro). Slow, 

then quick. 
Adagio sostenuto, It. (a-da-je-5 sbs-ta-noo-tb). Slow and 

sustained. 
Adagissimo, It. (a-da-/«?j--se-m5). Extremely slow. 
Ad captandum, Lat. In a light and brilliant style. 
AddoloratO, It. (ad-d5-l5-r£-t5). Grieved. 
A deux, Fr. (a-duh). For two. 
A deux mains, Fr. (a duh manh). For two hands. 
A deux pianos, Fr. (a duh pe-£-n5). For two pianos. 
A deux temps, Fr. (a duh tank). In double time. 
Ad libitum, Lat. (ad /i#-i-tum). At will, at pleasure. 
Ad placitum, Lat. (ad //£-cT-tiim). At pleasure. 
A due, //. (a doo-e). For two. 
A due c6rde, //. (a doo-e kor-dz). For two strings. 
A due c6ri, It. (a doo-e ko-xz). For two choirs. 
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A due stromenti, //. (a doo-e stro-mdn-te). For two in- 
struments. 

A due v6ci, //. (a doo-e w-che). For two voices. 

A dur, Ger. (a door), A major. 

JSrophone, Fr. (e-ro-fon). A French reed instrument. 

Affabile, It. (af/^-be-le). Gracefully, gently 

Affanato, //. (af-fa-;z#-to). Uneasily. 

Affettu6so, //. (af-fet-too-J-zo). Tender. 

Affrettando, It. (af-fret-ta'/z-dd). Hurrying, quickening the 
time. 

Affrett6so, It. (af-fret-£?-zo). Quick, accelerated, hurried. 

Afinar, Sp. {i.-i\-ndr). To tune musical instruments. 

AgeVole, It. (a/J-vo-le). Light. 

Aggiustame*nte, It. (ad-je-oos-ta-w#;z-te). Without chan- 
ging the time. 

Agility, Fr. (a-zhe-le-ta). Nimbleness. 

Agilm^nte, It. (a-]el-mdn-te). Lively, gay. 

Agitato, It. (aj-e-^'-to). Agitated. 

A grand choeur, Fr. (kiir). With full choir. 

A grand orchestre, Fr. (or-kestr). With full orchestra. 

Agrements, Fr. (a-gra-man/*). Embellishments. 

Aigu, Fr. (a-gii). Acute, high, shrill. 

Air. Melody, tune. 

Air a boire, Fr. (ar a. bwar). Drinking-song. 

Air chantant, Fr. (ar shan^-tan^). A singing melody. 

Air rapide, Fr. (ar raped). A flourish. 

Air tendre, Fr. (ar tan^-dr). Love song. 

Air vari6, Fr. (ar va-ri-a). Air, with variations. 

Ais, Ger. (ois). The note A sharp. 

Ais-dur, Ger. (ois-door). A sharp major. 

Ais-moll, Ger. (ois-moll). A sharp minor. 

Aise, Fr. (aiz). Glad, joyful; easy, convenient. 

Akkord, Ger. (ik-kord). Chord. 

Akt, Ger. (akt). Act. 

Al, //. (al). To the, up to the. 

A la, Fr. (a la). In the style of. 

A Pabandon, Fr. (a la-ban^-don^). With ease. 

A la chasse, Fr. (a la shass). In the hunting style. 

A la meme, Fr. (a la mam). In the same. 

A la m£sure, Fr. (a la ma-ziir). In time. 

A la militaire, Fr. (a la me-le -tar). In the military style. 

Alborada, Sp. (dl-bb-rd-di.). The music of a morning 
serenade. 

Alcun6, It. (i\-koo-nd). Some, certain. 

Al fine, It. (al/<?-ne). To the end. 

Alia breVe, It. (al-la brd-v€). Time of one breve in a 
measure. 

Alia c&ccia, It. (dl-Yi. ^/-tshe-a). In the hunting style. 

Alia camera, It. (dl-Yi ^'-mera). In chamber music style. 

Alia cappella, //. (dlYi, k'i.p-pdl-Yi). Vocal chorus without 
instrumental accompaniment. 

Alia diritta, It. (dl-Yi. de-r^-ta). In direct ascending or 
descending style. 

Alia marcia, //. (dl-Yi. mdr-che-d). In march style. 

Alia mod^rna, It. (dl-Yi mb-ddr-n'i.). In the modern style. 

Alia Mor6sca, //. (dl-Yi. vr.b-rds-Y'i). In the Moorish style. 

A1P antic6, It. (al-lan-te-&?). In the ancient style. 

Alia Palestrina, It. (dl-Yi. Pa-les-/r^-na). In the style of 
Palestrina (ecclesiastical). 

Alia polacca, It. (dl-Yi. pb-ldk-k'i.). In the style of 2 polo- 
naise. 
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Alia quinta, //. (dl-Yi. quen-ta). At the interval of a fifth. 
Allargando, It. i^i-Yix-gdn-db). Growing broader. Slower 

and more marked. 
Alia riv^rsa, It. (dl-Yi. re-z^r-sa). In contrary motion. 
Alia Tedesca, //. {dl-Yi te-^s-ka). In the German style. 
Alia Veneziana, It. (dl-Yi. ve-na-tse-<i'-na). In the Venetian 

style. 
Alia zingara, //. (dl-Yi. tsen-g±-m). In gypsy style. 
Alia zoppa, //. (dl-Yi. tsdp-p'i). In a halting style. 
Alle, Ger. (dl-\€). All. 
Allegram^nte, It. (al-le-gra-^fw-te). Cheerfully, gaily, 

lightly. 
Allegrante, It. (i\Ae-grdn-te). Joyous, mirthful. 
Allegrettino, It. (al-le-gret-£?-no). A short allegretto. A 

movement slower than allegretto. 
Allegretto, //. (al-le-^r^-to). Lively. Faster than andante 

and slower than allegro. 
Allegr£zza, It. (al-le-^r^-za). Liveliness. 
Allegrissimo, It. (al-la-£ra--se-mo). As quick as possible. 
Allegro, It. (i\-ld-grb). Quick. 

Allegro agitato, It. (al-/#-gro aj-e-/tf-to). Quick and agitated. 
Allegro appassionato, //. (al-/J-gro "ap-pas-se b-nd-tb). Pas- 
sionately joyful. 
Allegro assai, It. (al-/J-gro 'i.s-sd-e). Faster than allegro. 
Allegro c6modo, //. (iX-ld-grb kd-mb-db). A comfortable 

degree of speed. 
Allegro con brio, //. (al-/J-gro kon bre-b). Quick, and with 

spirit. 
Allegro con fu6co, It. (il-ld-grb kon foo-<?-ko). Quick and 

fiery. 
Allegro con m6t0, It. (al-/J-gro kon mo-tb). Quick, with an 

animated and energetic movement. 
Allegro con spirito, It. (al-/tf-gro kon j^<?-re-to). Quick, with 

energy. 
Allegro di bravura, //. (al-/d-gro de bra-zw-ra). Quick, with 

dash. 
Allegro di m61to, It. (al-/d-gro de mol-tb). With much 

rapidity. 
Allegro furi6so, //. (al-/J-gro foo-re-J-zo). Fast and furious. 
Allegro giiisto, //. (al-/J-gr5 joos-tb). An appropriate 

degree of rapidity. 
Allegro ma grazi6so, It. (al/J-gro ma gra-tse-<?-z5). Quick 

but graceful. 
Allegro ma non presto, It. (al-/J-gro ma non prds-tb) . Fast, 

but not too much so. 
Allegro ma non tanto, It. (al-/#-gr5 ma non tdn-tb). Quick 

but not too rapid. 
Allegro ma non tr6pp0, //. (al-/£-gr5 ma non trop-pb). 

Quick, but not too rapid. 
Allegro moderato, //. (al-/J-gro mod-e-r<z-to). Moderately 

fast. 
Allegro m61t0, //. (al-/J-gro mol-tb). Very fast. 
Allegro risoluto, It. (al-/J-gro re-zb-loo-tb). Quick and 

resolute. 
Allegro vel6ce, It. (al-/#-gro ve-/<J-che) Quick and swift. 
Allegro vivace, It. (al-Af-gro ve-vd-che). Quick and spirited. 
Allegro vivo, It. (iYld-gxb ve-vb). Quick and lively. 
Allegriisio, //. i$\-\e-groo-zz-b). Good-humored, sprightly. 
Allein, Ger. (il-lm). Alone, only. 
Alleinsang, Ger. (al-/z"«-sang). A solo. 
Allentam^nto, It. (al-len-ta-wJ//-to). Slackening. 
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All 'ottava, It. (al 6t-/«-va). An octave above or below. 

All 'unisdno, It. (al oo-ne-z<? -nd). In unison. 

AlpiacSre, //. (al pe-a-^J-re). At pleasure. 

Al pill, //. (al pe-oo). The most. 

Al rig6re del tempo, It, (al re-£<?-re del tdm-pb). In strict 

time. 
Al riverso, It. (al rz-vdr-sb). In contrary motion. 
Al segno, It. (al sd?i-yb). To the sign :$:. See Segno. 
Alt, Ger. (alt). Alto. 
Alt, //. (alt). High ; applied to the octave. 
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Altered za, //. (al-ta-r^j-tsa). Loftiness, sublimity. 

Altissimo, //. (al-ter-se-mo). Octave above Alt. 

Alto. The deeper of the two chief divisions of women's or 

boys' voices. 
Altus, Lat. (<z/-tus). The alto or counter tenor. 
Amabile, It. (a.-md-be-\e). Sweet, tender, gentle. 
Amarevole, It. (a-ma-rJ-v5-le). Mournfully. 
Am6re, It. (z-md-re). Love. 
Amore, con. Fondly, tenderly. 
Amor6so, //. (a-mo-r<?-zo). Loving, tender. 
Anche, Fr. (an/fcsh). Reed. 
Anche, It. (an-ka). Also, likewise, too, even. 
Andacht, Ger. (a^-dakht). Devotion. 
Andante, It. (£,n-ddn-te). A moderately slow movement. 
Andante affettu6so, //. (an-d£/z-te af-fet-too-<?-zo). Slowly 

and tenderly. 
Andante cantabile, It. (an-dan-te can-/#-be-le). Slow, in a 

singing manner. 

Andante con m6t0, It. (an-d£>*-te kon mo-tb). Slow, with 

movement. 
Andante grazi6so, It. (an-ddn-te grii-tse-J-zo). Slow and 

graceful. 
Andante largo, It. (an-dan-te Idr-gb). Slow, distinct. 
Andante maest6so, //. (an-ddn-te ma-es-to-zo). Slow and 

majestic. 
Andante ma non tr6ppo, //. (a.n-ddn-te ma non trdp-pb). 

Slow, but not too much so. 
Andantino, //. (an-dan-/<?-no). Strictly meaning slower than 

andante, but used often in the reverse sense. 
Anfang, Ger. (aw-fang). Beginning. 

Anfuhrer, Ger. (a/z-fiih-rer). A conductor, director, leader. 
Angemessen, Ger. (an-ghe-w^-s'n). Appropriate. 
Ang0sci6s0, It. (an-gos-che-<?-z5). Plaintively. 
Angstlich, Ger. (dngst-likh). Fearfully. 
Anhang, Ger. (#>z-hang). Coda. 
Anima, It. (w-e-ma). Life. 
Animato, //. (an-e-md-tb). Animated. 
Anim6so, It. (an-e-zw <?-zo). Spirited. 
Anklang, Ger. (#/z-klang). Harmony. 
Anlage, Ger. (dn-Yd-ghe). The plan of a composition. 
Antecedent. The initial phrase of a melody, requiring to 

be followed by another called its consequent. 
Antiphone, Gr. (dn-te-fb-ne). Responsive singing. 
Antithesis. A term used to indicate the last half of a 

musical period, also the answer in a figure. 
Anwachsend, Ger. (£/?-vakh-send). Increasing. 
A piac6*re, It. (a pe-a-r/^J-re). At pleasure. 



A p6co, It. (a-/<?-ko). By little. 

Appassionato, It. (ap-pas-se-o -nd-tb). Impassioned. 

Appoggiatura, It. (ap-pod-je-a-£?0-ra). The accented appog- 
giatura is a grace note placed before the real melody- 
note and taking the accent and part of the latter's 
time value. The long appoggiatura is now obsolete. 
The short appoggiatura is a small eighth-note or six- 
teenth-note having a slanting stroke through the hook, 
and is played as rapidly as possible. 

A quatre mains, Fr. (a katr man^). For four hands. 

A quatre seuls, Fr. (a katr sul). For four soloists. 

A quatre voix, Fr. (a katr vwa). For four voices. 

Arche, Ger. (#>-khe). Sounding-board of an organ. 

Arco, //. (dr-kb). Bow. 

Ardito, //. (ar-de-tb). Spirited, bold. 

Aria, //. (a-re-a). Air, melody. 

Arietta, //. (a-re-#-t'a). A short aria. 

Ariette, Fr. (a-re-et). A long aria. 

Ari6so, //. (a-re-J-zo). A style betweeen the aria and reci- 
tative. In instrumental music this term has the same 
meaning as cantabile. 

Arpa, It. {dr-p'a). Harp. 

Arpege, Fr. (ar-pazh). Breaking a chord. 

Arpeggio, It. (ar-pad-je-o). A broken chord. 

Arsis, Gk. («r-sis). Up-beat. 

As, Ger. (as). The note A flat. 

As dur, Ger. (as door). The key of A-flat major. 

As moll, Ger. (as moll). The key of A-flat minor. 

Assai, It. (as-jYz-e). Rather, very. 

Assai piu, //. (as-sd-e pe-oo). Much more. 

Assez, Fr. (as-sa). Rather. 

A t6mpo, It. (a tempo). In time. 

A tre c6rde, //. (a tra kdr-de). For three strings. 

A tre v6ci, It. (a tra z/<?-che). For three voices. 

Attacca, It. (at-tdk-k'a). Begin what follows without pausing. 

Aufgeweckt, Ger. (owf-ga-vekht). Agitated. 

Aufhalten, Ger. (ow/-ha\-Vn). To suspend. 

Aufschwung, Ger. (<?w/-schvoongk). Soaring impetuosity. 

Auftritt, Ger. (owf-tr\\). Scene. 

Ausdruck, Ger. (ows-q\yoo\l). Expression. 

Aushalten, Ger. (twj-hal-t'n). To sustain. 

Ausstimmen, Ger. (tfzw-shtim-men). To tune thoroughly. 

Authentic cadence. The dominant triad followed by the 
tonic. 

Avec, Fr. (a-vek). With. 

A vide, Fr. (a ved). Open. 

A volonte, Fr. (a \b-\bwh~ta). At will. 

B. The seventh note of the natural diatonic scale. The 

Germans call B, " H." 
Bacds, Sp. (b'a-kds). Quick tune on the guitar. 
Badinage, Fr. (bad-i-ndz/z). Playfulness. 
Bagatelle, Fr. (bag -a -tel). A trifle. 

Baguette, Fr. (ba-gket). A drum-stick. A violin-stick. 
Bal, Fr. (Ml). Ball. 
Baldame'nte, //. (ba\-d'a-mdn-te). Boldly. 
Bar. A vertical line dividing measures on the staff. 
Barytone. The male voice intermediate between bass and 

tenor. Also a name given to the euphonium. 
Bass. The lowest male voice. The lowest part of a musical 

composition. Also a term used in place of contra-bass. 
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Bass-clef. F-clef on the fourth line. 

Basso, //. (dds-sb). A term used at times in place of bass. 

Basso cantante, //. (bds-sb kan-/«>/-te). Vocal bass. 

Basso continuo, It. (bds-^b kon-#-noo-o). Thorough bass. 

Baton. A stick used by conductors in beating time. 

Bauernlied, Ger. (&?w-ern-led). A rustic ballad. 

Beat. The motion of the hand or foot in marking time. 

Bedeckt, Ger. (ba-dekt). Stopped. 

Begleiten, Ger. (bhgti-Vn). To accompany. 

Begleitung, Ger. (besf/z'-toongk). An accompaniment. 

Beispiel, Ger. (&"-spel). An example. 

Belebt, Ger. (be-lebt). Animated. 

Bemol, Fr. (ba-mol). A term used to denote b flat (b). 

Ben, It. (ban). Well ; very. 

Berceuse, Fr. (ber-siiss). A cradle-song. 

Bes, Ger. (bes). The note B double flat. 

Bestimmt, Ger. (bes twit). Decided. 

Betont, Ger. (be-tdut). Accented. 

Bewegt, Ger. (be-vdgt). Agitated. 

Bien chante, Fr. (beyan^ chan/^-ta). Molte cantabile. 

Bis, Lat. (bis). Twice. 

Bizzaro, //. (bet-ta*V-r6). Fantastical. 

Blase-instrumente, Ger. (bid-ze-in-stroo-men-te). Wind in- 
struments. 

Blech-instrumente, Ger. (bleldi-m-stroo-w^z-te). Brass in- 
struments. 

B mol, Fr. (ba mol). The note B flat. 

B moll, Ger. (ba mol). The key of B-flat minor. 

Bogen, Ger. (bd-ghi). Bow, slur, or tie. 

Bourdonnement, Fr. (boor-don-mon//). Humming, singing. 

Bourre, Fr. (boo-ra). An old dance of Spanish or French 
origin. 

Brace. The sign \ used to connect two or more staves. 

Branle, Fr. (bran/j-le). An old French dance in 4-4 time. 

Bratsche, Ger. (Mz-tsche). The viola. 

Braut-lied, Ger. (browt-led). Bridal song. 

Bravura, It. (bia-voo-ia). Dash, brilliancy. 

Breit, Ger. (brit). Stately, slow. 

Breve. The longest note used in modern music ; it is equal 
to eight quarter beats or two whole notes. It is written 
thus : 
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Brillante, It. (br&-idn-te). Brilliant. 

Brindisi, It. (brerw#-ze). Drinking-song. 

Brio, //. (bre-b). Spirit, fire. 

Buffa, //. (boof-ia). Comic. 

Buona nota, //. (bwo-na no-ta). Accented note. 

Burla, It. (boor-Ya). A jest. 

Burlesco, //. (boorlds-kb). Burlesque. 

C. The first note of the natural diatonic scale. 
Cachucha, Sp. (ka-tcAoo-tch'a). A popular Spanish dance. 
Cadence. A close, an ending. 

Cadenza, It. (k'a-ddn-tsa) . That part of a vocal or instru- 
mental solo intended to display the technical ability of 
the soloist. 
Caisse, Fr. (kass). A drum. 
Calando, It. (ka-idn-db). Decreasing. 
Calcando, //. (kakkdn-db). Increasing. 
Calma, //. (Mi-ma). Calm, 
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Cal6re, It. (ka-/<?-re). Warmth. 

Canon. A kind of composition in which tw T o or more parts 
take up in succession the same melody or subject. 

Cantabile, It. (kan-/«'-be-le). In a singing style. 

Cantando, //. (k'an-tdu-do). In a singing style. 

Cantilena, It. (kan-tl-Az-na). A ballad or popular song. In 
instrumental music the term is used to indicate a flow- 
ing, song-like character. 

Canto, It. (kdn-ib). Song ; the highest vocal or instru- 
mental part. 

Canto clef. The C clef when placed on the first line. 

Canto cromatico, It. (kdnio krb-md-ie-kb). Singing in 
semitones. 

Canto fermo, //. (kdn-ib fdr-mb). A melody given as a 
subject for contrapuntal treatment. 

Canto figurato, It. (kdn-ib fe-goo rd-ib). A figured melody. 

Canto fun6bre, It. (kdn-ib ioo-nd-bre). A funeral song. 

Canto Gregoriano, It. (kdn-ib gre-go-re-^-no). The Grego- 
rian chant. 

Canto necessario, //. (kdn-ib na-ches-sa-re-o). A term which 
indicates the parts that are to sing through the piece. 

Canto primo, It. (kdn-io pre-mb). The first treble or so- 
prano. 

Cant6r, //. (kan-to?-). A precentor. 

Cantrice, //. (k'an-tre-che). A female singer. 

Cantus, Lat. (kdn-ius). A melody. 

Canz6na, //. (kan-tsd-ua). Song, ballad, canzonet. 

Capelle, Ger. (ka-/^/-le). An orchestra. 

Capella alia, It. (kap-/#-la al-la). In church style. 

Capellmeister, Ger. (kd--peYmis-ier). Choir-master ; con- 
ductor of an orchestra. 

Capo, It. (kd-pb). Beginning or head. 

Capriccio, It. (ka-/r<?/-che-o). A composition written in a 
capricious style. 

Carezzev61e, //. (ka-ret-tsa-z^-la). Soothingly. 

Carillon, Fr. (ka-re-yon/£). Chime. 

Carita, It. (ka-r^-ta). Feeling. 

Carmen, Ger. (^aV-men). A song, a tune. 

Carol. A name given to songs of praise, joy, and exulta- 
tion. Of such character are the songs which celebrate 
Christmas and Easter. 

Cassa, //. (kds-sa). A bass drum. 

Cavatina, It. (ka-va-#-na). A short song. The term is 
frequently used by opera composers to indicate a vocal 
air of less extent than the aria, and with little or no 
embellishment. 

Caxa, Sp. (kax-a). A drum. 

C6dez, Fr. (sa-da). Decrescendo ; also to follow T the voice. 

Celere, //. (c/id-\e-ra). Rapid. 

Celeste, Fr. (sa-Iest). Celestial, heavenly. 

Celestina, //. (cha-les-/<?-na). An organ stop. 

Cento. A composition formed by selections from one com- 
poser's works. 

Ces, Ger. (tses). C b. 

Cetra, //. (chd-ix'a). A small harp. 

Chaconne. An instrumental composition in I time and slow 
tempo, usually founded on a ground bass. 

Chamade, Fr. (sha-mdd). Signal for a parley or surrender 
by beat of drum. 

Chamber-music. Vocal or instrumental compositions whose 
nature renders them more suitable for performance in a 
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room or small hall than in halls of large dimension. 

Under this head are placed sonatas for one or more 

instruments, songs, string-quartets, etc. 
Chanson, Fr. (shan/^-son^). A song. 
Chansonnette, Fr. (shan>fc-s6n-^#). A short song. 
Chant de noel, Fr. (shan^ duh no-el). A Christmas carol. 
Characterstucke, Ger. (^-rac-ter-shtiick-e). A name given 

to short instrumental compositions of a descriptive 

style. 

Chef, Fr. (shef). Chief. 

Chest-register. The lower register of the voice. 

Chest tones. ) _,, . ^ . - + , 

_ . I The lowest register of the voice. 

Chest voice. ) 

Chest, wind. A reservoir in an organ for holding air. 

Chiaro, //. (ke-d-rb). Clear, brilliant tone. 

Chiave, It. (ke-#-va). A clef, or key. 

Chevrotement, Fr. (she-vr5t-mon^). A tremor or shake in 
singing. 

Choeur, Fr. (kuhr). Choir, chorus. 

Chor, Ger. (kor). Chorus. 

Choral. An early German Protestant church hymn-tune, or 
a hymn-tune of that style. 

Chord. Two or more tones of different pitch united accord- 
ing to the laws of harmony. 

Chorus. A body of singers ; also a composition written for 
them. 

Chroma, Gr. (kro-mi). The chromatic signs. 

Chromatic. Proceeding by semitones; also relating to 
those tones that are foreign to a given key. 

Cinq, Fr. (san^k). Five. 

Cinque-pace. An old dance having a five-step movement. 

Cis, Ger. (tsis). C 1 

Clarus, Lat. (£/#-rus). Loud, clear, bright. 

Clave, Lat. {kld-ve). A key ; a cleft. 

Clavier, Ger. (kla/<?r). The pianoforte. 

Clavis, Lat. {kld-\\s). A key; a clef. 

Clef. A character placed at the head of the staff to indi- 
cate the position of one note, and thereby that of the 
remaining notes. 

C major. The diatonic scale, or key of C, without flats or 
sharps. 

C minor. The diatonic scale, or key of C, with the third 
and sixth flatted. 

C moll, Ger. (tsa m5ll). The key of C minor. 

C natural. C without flat or sharp. 

C6da, It. (kd-d'a). A few measures added to the end of a 
piece of music. 

C6da brillante, //. (fco-d'a. bre\-ldn-te). A brilliant termina- 
tion. 

Col, //. (koll). With the. 

Col basso, It. (kol dds-sb). With the bass. 

Col canto, It. (kol kdn-Xb). With the melody or voice. 

Colla sinistra, It. (kol-la SQ-nes-tri.). With the left hand. 

Colla vdce, //. (kol-la w-che). With the voice. The ac- 
companist to take the time from the singer. 

ColP ott&va, It. (kol -P bt-td-v'i.). To be played in octaves. 

Coloratura, It. (kd-ld-ra -too-r'a.) . Runs, passages, trills, add- 
ing brilliancy to a vocal or instrumental composi- 
tion. 

C6me, It. (&o-me). As, like. 

C5me prima, It. (M-me pre-m'a). As at first. 
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C6me supra, It. (^"-me sd-pm). As above. 

C6me sta, //. (&?-me sta). As it stands. Perform exactly 

as written. 
Common time. Double or quadruple time. 
Common turn. A turn consisting of a principal note, the 

note above it, and the note below. 
Compass. The range of notes of which any voice or instru- 
ment is capable. 
Compl£sso, It. (kom-//£r-so). A term applied to a chord 

which is complete. 
Compound intervals. Those which exceed the extent of an 

octave. 
Con, It. (kon). With. 
Con aband6no, It (kon a -ban -do-no). With passion, with 

ardent feeling. 
Con animo, It. (kon dn-e-mb). With animation. 
Conc6ntO, //. (kon -ehdn-tb). Concord. Harmony of voices 

and instruments. 
Concerted music. Compositions w r ritten for several voices 

or instruments. 
Concert-master. The leading first violinist of an orchestra. 
Concerto. A composition of length for a solo instrument 
with orchestral accompaniment, generally in symphonic 
form, but with three movements. 
Concertstuck, Ger. (kon-Z^r/shtiik). A concert-piece. 
Concomitant sounds. Accessory sounds. 
Conductor. One who drills and conducts an orchestra or 

chorus. 
Consolante, It, (k6n-s6-/a«-te). Consoling. 
Conterd, Sp. (kon-ta-rtf). Prelude. 
Contra bass. A double bass. 

Contralto. (See Alto.) In Germany the term is some- 
times used to indicate the lower alto voice. 
Cor, Fr. (kor). A horn. 
C6rchea, Sp. (iJr-ka-a). A crotchet. 
C6rda, It. {kor-dO). A string. 
C6rno, It. {kdr-nb). A horn. 
C6ro, It. {&o-Yb). Chorus. 

Counterpoint. The art of combining two or more melodies 
according to the laws which govern polyphonic com- 
position. 
Counter tenor. High tenor. The highest male voice. 
Crescendo, //. Qtre-s/ian-db). Increasing the volume of 

sound. 
Cr6mmo, It. {krom-mb). A choral dirge. 
Crotchet. A quarter-note. 

Cue. Music inserted in small notes just before the entrance 
of a voice or instrument in concerted music to suggest 
the entrance of that part. 
Cum cantu, Lat. (kum kan-txij. With song. 

D. The second note of the natural diatonic scale. 

Da, It. (da). By, for, from, of. 

Da capo, It. (da v^-po). From the beginning. 

Da capo al fine, //. (da kd-pb al/£-ne). From the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Da cdpo al s6gn0, It. (da-M-pb al sdn-yb). From the begin- 
ning to the sign ;g;. 

Da capo senza repetizi6ne, It. (da kd-pb san-tsa 
ra-pa-te-tse-<?-ne). From the beginning without repeti- 
tion. 
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> To the, by the, from the, for the. 



In declamatory style. 
Disconnected. 

Decreasing the volume 

Dying away. 



Dagli, //. (dal-ye). 

Dai, It. (da-e). 

Dal, It. (dal). 

Dall', //. (dall'). 

Dalla, //. (ddl-la). 

Dalle, //. (ddl-)a). 

Dallo, It. (ddl-lb). 

Dal s6gno, It. (dal sdn-yb). From the sign ;£;. (See Segno.) 

Dampfer, Ger. (dam pier). A damper, or mute. 

Da scherzo, It. (da skdrt-sb). Lively, playful. 

Decanto, Lat. (dk-Mn-tb). To sing, to chant. 

D£cid£, Fr. (da -se-da). Decided. 

Deciso, It. (ddi-che-zb). Decided, energetic. 

Declamando, It. (dek-Yi-mdn-db). 

D6compos6, Fr. (da-kom~/><?-za) 

Decrescendo, //. (da-kre-s/idn-db). 
of sound. 

Deficiendo, It. (da-fe-che-tf/z-do). 

Degli, It. (dal-ye). Of the; than the. 

Degree. Any tone of a major or minor scale. 

Dei, It. (da-e). Of the; than the. 

Del', It. (dal). ] 

Dell', It. (dall'). j 

Delia, //. (ddl-Ya). ± Of the; than the. 

Delle, //. (ddl-\e). I 

Dello, //. (ddllb). J 

Deliberate, It. (de-le-ba-r#-to). Deliberate. 

Delicato, It. (del-e-Az-to). In a delicate style. 

Delirio, It. (de-le-re-b). Frenzy. 

Deliziosam£nte, It. (de-le-tse-b-zd-mdn-te). Deliciously. 
sweetly. 

Demi, Fr. (de-me). Half. 

Depression. The lowering of a tone. 

Des, Ger. (des). D b. 

Desiderio, It. (da.-se-dd-re-b) . Desire, longing. 

Deato, It. (ddsAb). Sprightly. 

Destra, It. (dds-tra). Right. 

D£tach6, Fr. (da-ta-sha). Detached, staccato. 

Deux, Fr. (dii). Two. 

Dev6t0, //. (da-zw-to). In a devotional style. 

Dextra, Lat. (dex-tx'i). Right. 

Di, //. (de). Of, from, to. 

Diatonic. A term used to describe the tones of the major 
or minor scale. 

Di chiaro, It. (de ke-d-rb). Clearly. 

Di cdlto, //. (de kol-tb). At once. 

Difficile, //. (def^-che-le). Difficult. 

Di gala, //. (de^w-la). Merrily. 

Dilu^ndo, //. (de-loo-tf«-do). Dying away. 

Diminuendo, It. (de-me-noo-J//-do). Diminishing in loud- 
ness. 

Di nudvo, //. (de noo-J-vo). Again, anew. 

Dis, Ger. (dez). D %. 

Discant. The treble or soprano voice. 

Disinv61t0, //. (dez-en-w/-to). Free, graceful. 

Distinto, //. (des-/iv/-t6). Distinct. 

Divisi, //. (de-ve-ze). Divided. 

Div6t0, It. (de-sw-to). Devoutly. 

Do. The Italian name for C. It is also the name of the 
first degree of any scale. 

D61ce, It. (ddl-che). Sweet, soft. 
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Dolente, //. (dbddn-te). Plaintive, sad. 

Dol6re, It. (do-/<?-re). Grief. 

Dolor6so, It. (do-lo-r<J-zo). Sorrowful. 

Dominant. The fifth note in the scale. 

Donner une serenade, Fr. (don-na iin ser-en-^/). To 

serenade. 
D6p0, It. (dd-pb). After. 
Doppel, Ger. (dbp-p'Y). Double. 
Doppio, It. (ddp-pe-b). Double. 
Doppio movime'nto, It. (dop-pe-b mb-ve-mdn-tb). Twice as 

fast. 
Double. An obsolete term for variation. 
Doucement, Fr. (doos-mi\\h). Gently, softly. 
Doux, Fr. (doo). Gentle, soft. 
Doux mais soutenu, Fr. (doo ma j^-te-nii). Soft but 

sustained. 
Drangend, Ger. (drdn-gend). Hurrying, hastening. 
Drei, Ger. (dri). Three. 

Dreiklang, Ger. (</rf-klang). Three tones, a triad. 
Dreist, Ger. (drist). Bold. 
Dreigstigkeit, Ger. (dris-tig-kit). Boldness. 
Dreistimmig, Ger. (^rfj--tim-mig). For three parts, or 

voices. 
Drohne, Ger. (dro-ne). A heavy tone. A drone. 
Droit (e), Fr. (drw'a). Right. 
Due, //. (doo-e). Two. 
Dulcet. Soft. 

Dumph, Ger. (doomph). Of a dull, hollow sound. 
Duolo, //. (dwo\b). Sadness, melancholy. 
Duple. Double. 

Double rhythm. Rhythm of two beats to a measure. 
Dur, Ger. (door). Major. 
Durale, It. (doo-m-le). Harsh. 
Duram£nte, It. (doo-ra-wtf>/-te). Harshly. 
Durch, Ger. (doorkh). Through. 
Durchfuhrung, Ger. (<2Wr/£/z-fii-roongk). The development 

of a theme. 
Duster, Ger. (diis-ter). Gloomy. 
Dux, Lat. (dux). The subject or theme of a fugue. 

E. The third tone in the natural diatonic scale. 
E, It. And. 

Ebollim6nto, It. (a-bol-le-w^-to). A sudden and impas- 
sioned display of emotion. 
Eccheggiante, It. (ek-kad-je-aw-te). Echoing, resounding. 
Eclat, Fr. (a.-kld). Same as Brio. 
Ed, //. (ad). And. 

Egalit^, Fr. (a-^Z-e-ta). Evenness, smoothness. 
Eilen, Ger. (i-1'n). To hasten. 
Eilig, Ger. (T-lTg). In a hurried style. 
Ein, Eins, Ger. (In, ins). One. 
Einfach, Ger. (m-fakh). Simple. 
Einhalten, Ger. (f»-hal-t , n). To pause. 
Einleitung, Ger. (z>/-lI-toongk). Introduction. 
Einschlafen, Ger. (m-shla-f'n). To die aw r ay. 
Eis, Ger. (is). E %. 

Elegante, Fr. and It. (eYa-g-an-te) . Elegant, graceful. 
Eleganza, //. (el-a-^»«-tsa). Elegance. 
ElegO, Sp. (eYd-gb). Plaintive. 
ElevatO, //. (eYe-vd-tb). Lofty, sublime. 
Emerillonn£, Fr. (a-ma-ril-jj/^-na). Brisk, lively. 
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Empater les sons, Fr. (an^-pa-ta la son^). To produce a 
very smooth and suave legato. 

Empfindungsvoll, Ger. (empyz/z-doongs-fol). With emo- 
tion. 

Emphatique, Fr. {a.nk-fa.-te&). Emphatic. 

EmportS, Fr. (an^-por-ta). Carried away by feeling. 

Empress^, Fr. (an/$-pres-sa). Eager, in haste. 

En elargissant, Fr. (an a-lar-zhis-san/$). Same as allargando. 

Ene*rgia, It. (en-ar-je-a). Energy. 

Ene*rgico, It. (en-ar-je-ko). Vigorous. 

Enfdsi, //. (en-/»-ze). Emphatic. 

Enfler, Fr. {Anh-Jld). To increase the tone. 

Engfiihrung, Ger. (eng-/z^-roongk). The stretto in a fugue. 

Enharmonic. A term used to indicate a change in name, 
but not in pitch of any tone, interval, chord, or scale. 
Thus, for example, the note C may be named B % or 
Dbb. 

Enjou£, Fr. (an^-zhoo-a). Cheerful, gay. 

Ensemble music. Concerted music. Music intended for 
more than one performer. 

En serrant, Fr. (an/fc ser-ran^). Pressing. 

Entr'acte, Fr. (an^-tr' akt). Music intended for perform- 
ance between the acts of an opera or play. 

Entschlafen, Ger. (enW/$/#-f'n). Diminuendo. 

Entschlossen, Ger. (ent^/^r-s'n). In a determined manner. 

En voz, Sp. (en voth). In voice. 

E poi, //. (a po-e). And then. 

Equabile, It. (e-^tf-be-le). Equal, smooth. 

Erfreulich, Ger. (er-froi-lik^). Joyful. 

Ergriffen, Ger. {er-grtf-Fn). Affected, stirred. 

Erhaben, Ger. (er-/ia-b'n). Lofty, sublime. 

Ermunterung, Ger. (er-moon-te-roongk). Animation. 

Ernst, Ger. (ernst). Earnest, serious, grave. 

Er6ico, It. (er-<J-i-k5). Heroic. 

Erotic. Amatory. A love-song. 

Erst, Ger. (erst). First. 

Ersterben, Ger. (er-skter-b'n.) To die away. 

Erweckung, Ger. (er-z//i-oongk). Awakening, animation. 

Es, Ger. (az). EK 

Esatto, It. (ez-#/-to).' Exact, true. 

Esempio, It. [ez-dm--pe-d). Example. 

Eses, Ger. (az-az). EH>. 

Esitamento, //. (ez-e-t'a-mdn-td). Hesitation. 

Esonare, //. (ez-6r-nd-re). To adorn. 

Espirando, //. (es-pe-rdn-do). Expiring, dying away. 

Espressi6ne, //. (es-pras-se-<?-ne). Expression. 

Espressivo, It. (es-pras-^-vo). Expressive. 

Estinguendo, //. (es-ten-gudn-do). Dying away. 

Estinto, It. (esden-to). Hardly audible. 

Estrincie*ndO, It. (es-tren-che-J/z-do). Playing with decis- 
ion. 

Estrinienda, It. (es-tre-ne-d>z-da). Very legato. 

Et, Lat. and Fr. And. 

Eteinte, Fr. (a-tan^t). Died away. 

Etendre, Fr. (a-tan^dr). To extend. 

Etoufte, Fr. (a-toof-fa). Stifled, muffled. 

Etwas, Ger. (et-vas). Somewhat, rather. 

Eutimia, It. (yoo-£?-me-a). Vivacity. 

Eveille*, Fr. (a-va-ya). Lively. 

Exposition. Development. 

Expressif, Fr. (ex-pres-sef). Expressive. 
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F. The fourth tone in the natural diatonic scale. 

Fa. The syllable used for the note F in the "fixed do" 
system of notation ; it is also the name of the fourth 
degree of the diatonic scale. 

Fab&la, Lat. (fa -frel-Va.). An interlude. 

Facile, Fr. (f&sel) and It. (fa-<://<?-le). Easy. 

Facilita, It. (fa-chel-e-ta). ) 

Facility, Fr. (fa-se-le -td). J aC1 1 y ' 

Faible, Fr. {fd-b\). Weak. 

Faire, Fr. (far). To execute. 

Falsetto, //. (fa\-set-to). The highest register of a voice. 

Fanfare. A flourish of trumpets or a trumpet-call. The 
term is also used as the title of an instrumental com- 
position composed in the style of the above. 

Fantastico, It. (fan -tds-te-ko). ) ^ . 

„ At A . ' ir .. .. ,[ I Fantastic. In a fantastic 

Fastastique. Fr. (fan-tas -tek). I 

~ , ,. . ^ , fV « i v 1 manner. 

Fantastisch, Ger. (fan-&w--tish). } 

Farandole, Fr. (fa.-mn/i-dol). A lively dance of Southern 

France in 6-8 time. 

Fast6so, It. (ids-td'Zd). Pompous. 

Feier, Ger. (//"-er). Festival. 

Feier-gesang, Ger. (Ji-er-ghe-sdngA). Festival hymn. 

Feierlich, Ger. (/;T-er-likh). Festive, solemn. 

Fein, Ger. (fin). Delicate, refined. 

Fermam6nte, It. (far-ma-#ztf/z-te). With firmness. 

Fermata, //. (far-wtf-ta). A pause, hold, interruption. 

Fenno, It. (/dr-mo). Firm, decided. 

Fer6ce, It. (fa-r<?-che). Wild, fierce. 

Ferv6nte, //. (iz.x-vdn-tt). Fervent, passionate. 

Fes, Ger. (fes). F b. 

Fest, Ger. (fest). A festival. 

'Feste, Ger. (fes-te). \ _. 

«..,.. ~ ~ * -. x ( Firmness. 

Festlgkeit, Ger. {fes -tig-kit). ) 

Festiglich, Ger. (/£r-tig-likh). Firmly. 

Festlich, Ger. (fest-Wkh). Solemn. 

Festlichkeit, Ger. (/£tf-likh-kit). Solemnity. 

Feuer, Ger. (foi-zx). Fire, passion. 

Fiacco, It. (fe-#/£-ko). Languishing. 

Fidiicia, //. (fe-«W-che-a). Boldness. 

Fier, Fr. (fi-ar). Proud, haughty. 

Fie*ro, //. (fe-J-ro). Wild, fierce. 

Fifth. An interval containing five degrees. 

Figura, //. {ie-goo-rd). A motive ; a group of notes. 

Figurate counterpoint, //. (fe-goo-r#-te). Counterpoint con- 
sisting of somewhat rapid phrases or figures containing 
changing and passing notes. 

Fin, Fr. (fan^). End, close. 

Finale, //. (fe-nd-\e). Last movement of a vocal or instru- 
mental composition ; also the closing number of an act 
in an opera. 

Fine, It. (fe-ne). End, close. 

Fino, //. [Je-wb). Till, up to, as far as. 

Finqui, //. (fen-que). To this place. 

Fioch£tto, It. (fe-o-ket-to). Faint, veiled. 

Fiorito, It. (ie-b-re-tb). Florid, embellished. 

Fis, Ger. (is). Ft. 

Fistel, Ger. (jis-V\). Feigned voice. Falsetto. 

Flat. A character (b) which when placed before a note 
lowers it a half-tone. 

Ftebile, It. (yfcz-be-le). Mournful. 

Flessibile, It. (fles-^-be-le). Flexible. 
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Fl6reo, Sp. (Jld-m-6). A flourish. 

Florid. A term given to music embellished with figures, 

runs, etc. 
Fliichtig, Ger. (Jlukk-tig). Lightly, hastily. 
FlutSe, Fr. (flu-te). Soft, sweet. 
F6co, //. (/<?-ko). Fire, ardor. 
Focosissimo, //. (f6-ko-2£f-se-mo). Very ardently. 
Fois, Fr. (fwa). Time. 
Folatre, Fr. (io-ldtr). Playful, lively. 
F6rte, It. (fdr-te). Loud. 

Forte possibile, //. (for-te pos-^-be-le). As loud as possible. 
FortSzza, It, (for-&F/-za). Force. 
Fortissimo, It. (for-/^-se-mo). Very loud. 
F6rtsingeil, Ger. (fdrt-sing-en). To continue singing. 
F6rza, It. (/<?r-tsa). Force. 
Forzando, It. (ibx4sdn-db). A term used when a note or 

chord is to be strongly accented. 

Forzare, It. (ior-tsd-re). To strengthen. 

Fourth. An interval containing four degrees. 

Franch6zza, //. (fran -kdt-zi). Confidence, freedom. 

Fred6nner, Fr. (fra-d##-na). To trill, to shake. 

Frei, Ger. (fri). Free. 

Frescam^nte, //. (fres-ka-wtfw-te). Vigorously. 

Frisco, //. (fres-ko). Vigorous. 

FrStta, It. (/rel-ta). Haste, speed. 

Freude, Ger. (froy-dz). Joy. 

Freudengesang, Ger. (froy-dCw-gh-sdngk). Song of joy. 

Freudig, Ger. (froy-dig). Joyful. 

Frisch, Ger. (frish). Lively, vigorous. 

Frivolo, It. (/re- vo-16). Frivolous, trifling. 

Frohlich, Ger. (frd-Wkh). Joyous, gay. 

Funebre, Fr. (lii-nedr). Funereal, mournful. 

Funf-stimmig, Ger. ( Junf -shtim-mig). For five parts. 

Fu6co, It. (foo-<Jko). Fire, spirit. 

Furia, //. (foo-rz-a). Fury, passion. 

Furib6ndo, It. (ioo-re-bon-do). { . . 

7 _ _ _ . > Furious, passionate. 

Furioso, //. (foo-re-<?-zo). > 

Fur6re, //. (foo-rJ-re). Fury, passion, vehemence. 

Fusa, lat. (/?7-sa). A quaver. 

Fuss, Ger. (foos). Foot. 

G. The fifth tone in the natural diatonic scale. 

Gagliardo, It. (gal-ye-ar-do). Gay, brisk. 

Gai, Fr. (ga). Lively, gay. 

Gajamente, //. (gd-ya-mdn-te). Gaily, cheerfully. 

Galante, Fr. (ga-liin/?) and It. (ga-ldn-te). Graceful. 

Galanterstyl, Ger. (ga-/#>z/-er-shtel). Free style; ideal style. 

Gamut. A scale, or staff ; also an old English term for the 

key of G. 
Ganz, Ger. (gants). Whole, entire ; also, all, very. 
Ganz langsam, Ger. (gants Idng-sam). Very slowly. 
Ganze note, Ger. (gdn-tse nd-te). A whole note. 
Garbatamente, //. (gar-ba-ta-^J^-te). Gracefully. 
Gargantear, Sp. (gUr-gdn-te-dr). To quaver; to warble. 
Gauche, Fr. (gozh). Left. 
Gaudente, It. (g-k-oo-ddn-i€). ) 
Gaudi6so, It. (ga-oo-de-<?-zo). ) 
Gaymente, Sp. {ghe-mdn-te) . Gaily, lively. 
G-clef. The character used to fix the position of one 

lined G on the staff ; also called treble-clef. 
Gebr6chen, Ger. (ghe -bro-kh'n). Broken, arpeggioed. 
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Gebrdchene akk6rde, Ger. (ghe -bro~k\\\\ ak-/w--de). Broken 

chords. 
Gebunden, Ger. (ghe-/W/z-d'n). Tied, legato. 
Gedampft, Ger. (ghe-ddmp/t). Muted. 
Gef alien, Ger. (ghe-fdl-'n). Pleasure, liking. 
Gefallig, Ger. (ghe-fdl-\ig). Graceful. 
Gefuhl, Ger. (ghe-fu/il). Emotion, expression. 
GehalteiiyGer. (ghh-hdl-Vn). Held, sustained. 
G£hend, Ger. (gd-end). Andante. 
Gelassen, Ger. (ghe-los-s'n). Calm. 
Gelaufig, Ger. {ghe-loy -fig). Fluent. 

Gelaufigkeit, Ger. (ghe-Z^-fig-klt). Celerity, fluency,velocity. 
Gemachsam, Ger. (ghe-mdM-s'am), ) Comfortable, easy- 
Gemachlich, Ger. (ghe-mdM-\ikh). » going. 
Gemahlig, Ger. (ghe-md-\ig). By degrees. 
Gemassigt, Ger. (ghe-mds-sigt). Moderate. 
Gemuth, Ger. (ghe-miit). Soul, feeling. 
Gemuthlich, Ger. (ghe-wwY-likh). Expressive. 
Gener6so, //. (ja-neV<?-z5). Noble, dignified. 
Gentil, Fr. (zhan/z-tel). 
Gentile, //. (jen-/<?-le). S 
Gerade taktart, Ger. (ghe-;ra-de tdkt-an) . Common time. 
Geriesel, Ger. (gheV<?-z'l). A soft, murmuring sound. 
Ges, Ger. (ghes). Gb 
Gesdng, Ger. (ghe-sdngl-). Art of singing; song, hymn, 

melody, air. 
Geschick, Ger. (ghe-s/nk). Skill, dexterity. 
Geschleift, Ger. {ghe-sAlifl). Slurred, legato. 
Geschwind, Ger. (ghe-shvind). Rapid, swift. 
Gesteigert, Ger. {ge-s/iti-ghert). Crescendo. 
Getheilt, Ger. (ghe-ttlt). ) 
Geteilte, Ger. (ghe tilt). ) 
Getrdgen , Ger (ghe-M-g'n). > ^.^ 
Gezogen, Ger. (get-zo-g'n). ) 
Getrost, Ger. (ghe-trdst). Confidently. 
Giochevole, It. (je-5-&J-vo-le). Playfully. 
Giocolarmente, It. (je-o-k5 -l'ar -mdn-te). Merrily. 
Giocondamente, //. Qe-d-kon-da-mdn-te). Joyfully, gaily. 
Gioc6ndo, //. (je-o-Xwz-do). Gay. 
Gioc6so, It. (je-o-/£<?-zo). Playful. 
Gi6ja, It. (je-J-ya). Joy. 
Giovidle, It. (je-d-ve-#-le). Jovial, cheerful. 
Gis, Ger. (ghis). G8. 
Giubildso, It. (joo-be-/^-zo). Jubilant. 
Giuocdnte, //. (joo-6-^'»-te). Playful. 
Giusto, It. (Joos-to). Suitable, strict, (tempo-giusto), exact. 

Allegro giusto, moderately fast. 
Giust£zza, //. (joos-/<«/-sa). Precision. 
Glatt, Ger. (glat). Smooth, even. 
Gleich, Ger. (glikh). Alike, equal. 
Gleichstimmig, Ger. (o/fM-shtim-mig). Harmonious. 
Gleiten, Ger. (glt-t'n). To glide. 
Glissando, //. (gles-sdn-do) . Gliding. 
G16sa, Sp. (gld-za). A variation. 

Gorg^ggio, It. (gor-^^-je-o). A trill, a shake, in singing. 
Gout, Fr. (goo). Taste, style. 
Grace. An embellishment not essential to the melodic or 

harmonic structure of a composition. The long appog- 

giatura is an exception ; it was written as a small 

(grace) note in order to evade the rule against the use 

of unprepared dissonances. 
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Gracieux, Ir. (^-ra-si-uh). 

Gracile, //. (^r^-che-le). 

Gradualm^nte, //. (gra-doo-al-;/z<wz-te). ) 

Graduellement, Ir. (gra -dwel-mi&h). ) ^' 

Grand, Fr. (gran/fc). Large, great. 

Grand6zza, It. (gran-^/sa). Dignity, grandeur. 

Grand i6so, It. (gran-de-<?-zo). Grand, majestic. 

Gran gusto, It. (gran^wj-to). Lofty, elevated. 

Grati6so, It. (gra-te-<?-zo). Grazioso. 

Grave, Fr. (grav) and It. (grd-ve). One of the slowest 

Tempos. A term used to denote a slow and serious 

movement. 
Gravisonante, It. (gra-ve-zo-^'«-te). Loud sounding. 
Grazia, //. (^r^-tse-a). Grace. 
Grazidso, It. (gra-tse-<?-zo). Graceful. 
Greater. Major. 
Grell, Ger. (grell). Shrill, acute. 
Grob, Ger. (gr5b). Low voice, bass. 
Gross, Ger. (gros). Great, grand, major. 
Grupp&to, It. (grup-/#-to). At the present time this term is 

given to the turn and various groups of grace-notes. 
Guerriero, It. (gwer-re-#-ro). Martial. 
Gunst, Ger. (goonst). Tenderness. 
Gusto, It. (goos-to). Taste. 

H, Ger. The note B. 

H alien, Ger. (Ml-Yn). To sound, to clang. 

Halt, Ger. (halt). A hold (^s). 

Hardiment, Fr. (kdr-di-ma.n/i). Boldly. 

Harmdnieux, Fr. (har-mo-m-il/i). Harmonious. 

Harmdnisch, Ger. (h'a.r-mo-msh). Harmonic. 

Harmony. The art of combining tones of different pitch, 

and the placing in their correct position and relation of 

the chords so formed. 
Hart, Ger. (hart). Hard, major. 
Hart-klingend, Ger. {hdrt-kling-end) . Harsh. 
Hate, Fr. (hat). Haste, speed. 
Haupt, Ger. (howpt). Head, chief, principal. 
Haut, Fr. (ho). High, acute. 
Head voice. The upper register of the voice. 
H£ftig, Ger. {hef-t\g). Passionate, violent. 
Heimlich, Ger. (Azm-likh). Mysterious. 
Heiss, Ger. (hiss). Ardent. 
Heiter, Ger. (ki-ter). Serene, cheerful. 
Hell, Ger. (hel). Clear, bright. 

Helle stimme, Ger. {hel-\e s/ttzm-me). A clear voice. 
Heraufgehen, Ger. (har-<?w/-ga'n). To ascend. 
Heroic. Grand, noble, bold. 
HerV6rgeh6ben, Ger. (har-/<?r-ghe-^<J-b'n). Brought into 

prominence. 
Hervdrhe'bend, Ger. (hsii-Jdr -Ad-bend). ) Bringing into prom- 
Herv6rtretend, Ger. (har^r-t re-tend). ) 



Hearty. 



inence. 
Herzig, Ger. (Aert-zig). 
Herzlich, Ger. (Aerts-likh). 
Hirtlich, Ger. (Mrt-likh). Pastoral. 
His, Ger. (his). Bfc 
Hoch, Ger. (h5kh). High, acute. 
Hochfeierlich, Ger. (Ad&fi-fi-er-Yikh). Very solemn. 
H6chmuth, Ger. {hdhk-moot). Pride, dignity. 
Hohe, Ger. (Ad-he). High pitch ; high register. 
H6heit, Ger. {ho-\ti\). Dignity. 
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Hold. The character r*\ placed over or under a note indi- 
cating that such a note is to be prolonged beyond its 
time- value. The hold is also placed over a bar or 
double-bar indicating a pause before proceeding to the 
next measure or movement. It may also indicate 
the end of the composition. 

Homophone, Fr. The enharmonic of any tone, as f of e$, 
g of f x. 

Homophonic. In modern music a term used for composi- 
tions in plain harmony. 

Humoresque. ) A title given to compositions of a humorous 

Humoreske. S or fantastic style. 

Hurtig, Ger. {Aoor-tig). Quick, swift. 

Hymn. A religious or sacred song, usually intended to be 
sung by a congregation. 

II, //. (el). The. 

Ilarita, It. (e-lar-e-ta). Hilarity. 

II piu f6rte possible, It. (el pe-oo for-te pos-jv?-be-le). As 
loud as possible. 

II volteggiare, It. (el v5l-ted-je-£-re). Crossing the hands in 
playing the piano. 

Immer, Ger. (im-mer). Always. 

ImpatiSnte, It. (em-pa-te-tf/z-te). Restless, vehement. 

Imperi6so, It. (em-pa-re -o-zb). Haughty, lofty. 

ImpetO, //. (em-pe-to). Impetuosity. 

Impetu6so, It. (em-pa-too-<?-zo). Impetuous. 

Impone*nte, It. (em-po-ndn-te). Imposing, impressive. 

In, //. and Ger. Into, in. 

Inacutire, It. (en-a-koo-z^-re). To make sharp. 

Inbrunst, Ger. (z>z-broonst). Ardor, fervor. 

Inbriinstig, Ger. (zVbriins-tig). Ardent, fervent. 

Incalzando, //. (en-cal -zan-db). Increasing in time and tone. 

Incantable, Sp. (en-kan -td-b\e). Cannot be sung. 

Inconsolato, It. (en-k6n-s6-/«-to). Disconsolate. 

Indeciso, It. (en-de-^^-zo). Undecided. 

Indegnato, It. (en-dan-jf/tf-to). Furiously. 

Indifferente, It. (e\\-dei-ie-rdnAe). Indifferent, careless. 

Infernale, It. (en-far-/z#-le). Infernal. 

InfervoratO, It. (en-far-vo-nz-to). Fervent, impassioned. 

Infiammatamente, It. (en-fe-am-ma-ta-#z<2>z-te). In an ex- 
cited manner. 

In fr£tta, It. (en/ret-t'i). In haste. 

Infuriante, It. (en-foo-re-£/z-te). Furious. 

Infuriato, //. (en-foo-re-#-to). Enraged. 

Ingegno, It. [en-gdn-yo). Skill, discretion. 

Inhalt, Ger. (m-Adlt). Conception, subject matter. 

Innig, Ger. (zn-nig). Fervent, intense. 

Innigkeit, Ger. (z)z-nig-kit). Fervency of feeling. 

Inno, It. (en-no). Hymn. 

Innocente, //. (en-r\6-cAdn-te). Natural. 

Inquie*tO, It. (en-que-a-to). Restless. 

Insensibile, It. (en-seW<?-be-le). Imperceptible. 

Insist^ndo, It. (en-ses-tdn-do). Urgently. 

Instandig, Ger. (m-sAldn-dig). ) TT 

x j., x r /- •• «, ( Urgent. 

Instante, It. (en-stan-te). ) 

Instantemente, //. (en-stan-te -mdn-te). Instantly. 

Instrumentation. The art of composing, arranging, or 

adapting music for several instruments of various 

kinds. Orchestration. 
In tempo, It. (en tdm-po). In time. 
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Intenzionato, It. (en-tan-tse-o-^'-to). With emphasis. 

Intercalare, //. (en-tar-ka-/<z-re). The burden of a song. 

Interlude. An instrumental strain played after the stanza 
of a hymn or song. An intermezzo. 

Intermede, Fr. (an/i-ter-med). Interlude. 

Intermezzo, //. (en-tar-mdt-sd). A title given to instru- 
mental compositions of various kinds, also to certain 
short movements in a symphony or suite ; an interme- 
diate movement. 

Interr6ttO, It. (en-tar-r<?/-to). Interrupted, broken. 

Interruzi6ne, It. (en-tar-root-se-<?-ne). Interruption. 

Interval. The difference in pitch between two tones. 

Intimo, It.(en-te-mo). Heartfelt. 

Intonare, //. (en-to-«<i'-re). To sound the keynote. 

Intonation. Tone production, either vocal or instrumental. 

Intonato, It. (en-to-nd-to). Set to music. 

Intrada, It. (en-/nz-da). A prelude. 

Intre*pido, It. {en-trd-pe-do). Bold. 

Invention. A title given to short instrumental pieces in 
free contrapuntal style in which the theme or subject 
was developed according to the composer's pleasure. 

Ira, It. (e-ra). Anger, passion. 

Iratam^nte, //. (e-r'a-t'a-mdn-te). Angrily, passionately. 

Irresoliito, It. (er-ra-zo-/W-to). Hesitating, irresolute. 

Istesso t£mpo, It. (es-tds-so tdm-po). Same time. A term 
which indicates that the tempo of either the measure 
or measure-note remains the same as before, even 
though the time-signature is changed. It is also used 
to indicate a return to the former tempo after an inter- 
ruption of the movement. 

Istre'pito, con, It. (es-zVtf-pe-to). With noise and bluster. 

Italian mordent. A short shake, or trill. 

I trovat6ri, //. (e tro-va-A?-re). The troubadours. 

Jaeger-chor, Ger. ( jvf-gher-kor) . Hunting chorus. 

Jagd, Ger. (yagd). Hunting. 

Jagdhorn, Ger. (yagd-horn). Hunting horn. 

Jagdstiick, Ger. (yagd-shtiik). Hunting-piece. 

Jauchzend, Ger. ( yow&li-tsend) . Shouting, joyful. 

Jouer, Fr. (zhoo-a). To play. 

Jubilate. The iooth psalm. 

Jugu£te, Sp. (hoo-yoo-<f-te). A carol. 

Juste, Fr. (zhiist). True, just, accurate. 

Kadenz, Ger. (/fo'-denz). Cadence. 

Kammer, Ger. (Hw-mer). Chamber or small hall. 

Kammer-concert, Ger. {kdm-m&xA&w-tsert). Chamber concert. 

Kammer-musik, Ger. (Mm-mer-moo-zik). Chamber music. 

Kammer-styl, Ger. (&M«-mer-shtel). Chamber music style. 

Kanon, Ger. (M-non). Canon. 

Keck, Ger. (kek). Bold. 

Keckheit, Ger. (M£-hit). Boldness, dash. 

Kehle, Ger. {MAe). The voice, the throat. 

Kettentriller, Ger. (^//-t'n-tril-ler). A chain of trills. 

Key. The succession of tones which form the major or 

minor scale. 
Key-note. The tonic, or first degree of a diatonic scale. 
Key signature. The sharps or flats placed after the clef. 

The exceptions to this definition are the keys of 

C major and A minor, which have no sharps or flats 

placed after the clef. 
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Kinderscenen, Ger. (/£z«-der-san-en). Scenes of childhood. 

Kinderstiicke, Ger. (/£zVder-shtii-ke). Compositions for 
children. 

Kindlich, Ger. (MndAikh). Childlike ; with unaffected sim- 
plicity. 

Kirchenmusik, Ger. (MrAzh'n-moo-zik). Church-music. 

Klage, Ger. (£ld-ghe). Lamentation. 

Klang, Ger. (klang). A sound or tone. 

Klang-saal, Ger. (klang-sal). Concert-room. 

Klarheit, Ger. (kldr-hlt). Clearness. 

Klarlich, Ger. {kldrAlkh). Clearly. 

Klavier, Ger. (kYa-fer). In modern usage, a pianoforte of 
any kind. 

Klein, Ger. (klin). Small ; minor. 

Klingbar, Ger. (klmg-bar). Resonant. 

K6misch, Ger. (kom-XsYi). Comical. 

Komponieren, Ger. (kom-po-/z<?-ren). To compose. 

Komp6nist, Ger. (kom-/0-nist). Composer. 

Konz^rt, Ger. (kori-tsert) . Concert; concerto. 

Konz£rtmeister, Ger. (kon-tsert-nus-ter). Leader, first 
violin. 

Kopf, Ger. (kopf). Head. 

Kopfstimme, Ger. (/^/-shtim-me). Head-voice. 

Kraft, Ger. (kraft). Energy, force. 

Kraftig, Ger. {£rdf-tig). Vigorous. 

Kriegerisch, Ger. (/^w-gher-ish). Martial, warlike. 

Kriegs-gesang, Ger. {kregs-ghz-sdngk). ) A war _ s 



Kriegs-lied, Ger. (kregs-led). 

Kiihn, Ger. (kiin). Short. 

Kunst, Ger. (koonst). Art. 

Kurz, Ger. (koorts). Short. 

Kiirzen, Ger. (kiir-isew). To abridge. 

Kurz und bestimmt, Ger. (koorts oond he-skttmt). Short 

and decided. 
Kurzung, Ger. (/h/r-tsoongk). Abbreviation. 

La, Fr. and It. (la). The note A ; also the sixth degree 

of the diatonic scale. 

La chasse, Fr. (la shass). Hunting style. 

Lacrim6so, It. (la-cre-^ztf-zo). ) 

. 7 _ _ ' f Mournful. 

Lagnevole, It. (lan-ya-w-le). ) 

La d&stra, It. (la dds-tra). The right hand. 

Lamentabile, //. (la-men-/<i'-be-le). •>» 

Lamentando, It. (la-men -tan-do). I In a sad, lamenting 

LamenteVole, It. (la-meiWtf-vo-le). i style. 

Lament6so, //. (l'a-meiW<?-z5). ^ 

Lampons, Fr. (lan/z-pon/z). Drinking songs. 

Landler, Ger. {IdndAer). A slow waltz belonging to South 

Germany and Austria. t 

Land-lied, Ger. (IdndAed). A rustic song. 
Langsam, Ger. (Idng-sam). Slow. 
Langsamer, Ger. (Idng-sa-mer). Slower. 
Languem^nte, It. (Yan-gue-mdn-te). Languishingly. 
Langu6ndo, //. (Yan-gudu-dd) . \ 

Langu6nte, It. (Yan-gudn-te). > Plaintive, languishing. 
Languido, //. {ldn-gue-do). ) 
Largam£nte, //. (Yar-ga-mdn-te). In a broad style without 

changing the time. 
Largando, It. (Yar~gdn-db) . Somewhat slower and more 

marked. 
Large, Fr. (larzh). Sostenuto. 
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LarghSttO, It. $&x-gdt-tb). A movement not quite so slow 
as large. 

Larghlssimo, It. (lar-^to-se-mo). Extremely slow. 

Largo, //. (lar-go). Broad, slow, and stately ; the slowest 
tempo-mark. 

Lastimosam6nte, Sp. (las-te-mo-za-/?zd>z-te). In a doleful 
manner. 

La strata, It. (la strdt-t'i). A term indicating that a pas- 
sage is to be played in quicker time. 

Laufer, Ger. (loi-ier). A run. 

Launenstuck, Ger. (low-nen-shtiik). A voluntary. 

Launig, Ger. (law-mg). In alight, gay, humorous style. 

Laut, Ger. (lowt). Loud ; a sound. 

Lauten, Ger. (loi-Vn). To ring, to sound. 

La v6ce, It. (la vo-che). The voice. 

Lay. A melody, song, or tune. 

Le, Fr. and It (le). The. 

Lead. A cue ; also the giving-out of a theme by one part. 

Leader. Conductor. 

Leading-note. The seventh degree of the major and har- 
monic minor scales. 

Leaning-note. Appoggiatura. 

L£ben, Ger. (/J-b'n). Life, vivacity. 

Lebendig, Ger. (la-Wfc-dlg). ) Liyel animated 

L^bhaft, Ger. (Idb-hMt). ) 

Lecon, Fr. (la-son^). A lesson, study. 

Leere Saiten, Ger. (lar si-t'n). Open strings. 

Legabile, It. (le-^'-be-le). Smooth. 

Legando, It. (le-^wz-do). Slurring. 

Leg&re, //. (le-^'-re). To slur, or bind. 

Legatissimo, It. (le-ga-£?j-se-mo). Very smooth and con- 
nected. 

Legato, //. (le-£« to). In a smooth and connected manner. 

Legato assai, It. (le-^'-to as-sa-e). Very close and con- 
nected. 

Legatiira, It. (le-ga-/0<?-ra). A tie; a syncopation. 



Leger, Fr. (la-zha). 



Light. 



L6gere, Fr. (la-zhar). 

L6geret6, Fr. (la-^^-re-ta). Agility, lightness. 

Legge*nda, It. (led-jdn-da). A legend, a tale. 

Legger6zza, //. (led-jer-^-tsa). Lightness. 

Leggerm^nte, It. (\ed-)er-mdn-te). Lightly. 

Leggero, It. (led^-ro). With lightness. 

Leggiadram&ite, //. (led-je-a-dra-w#//-te). Elegantly, grace- 
fully. 

Leggiadro, //. (led-je-tf-dro). Brisk and cheerful. 

Leggierame*nte, It. (led-je-ar-a-^^-te). -\ 

Leggier m^nte, It. (\ed-]e-eY-mdn-te) . > Lightly. 

Leggien), It. (led-je -d-ro). ) 

Leicht, Ger. (Kkht). Light, brisk, easy. 

Leidenschaft, Ger. (/z"-d'n-shaft). Passion, vehemence, fer- 
vency. 

Leidenschaftlich, Ger. (/f^-en-shaft-likh). Passionately. 

Leise, Ger. (li-ze). Soft, low. 

Leitakkord, Ger. (lit-'ak-kord). Leading chord, one that 
suggests its own resolution. 

Leiter, Ger. (/F-ter). Scale. 

Leiter-fremd, Ger. (/f-ter-fremd). Accidental flats or sharps 
which do not belong to the key. 

Leitmdtiv, Ger. (\it-mo-tii). Leading motive. A musical 
phrase used to indicate a character or an incident in 
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an opera, oratorio, or music drama. The leitmotiv is 
also found in various pieces of program-music. 

Leit-ton, Ger. (lit-ton). Leading-note. 

Leno, It. (/tf-no). Faint, feeble. 

Lent, Fr. (lan^). Slow. 

Lentamente, It. (len-ta-w^/-te). Slowly. 

Lentando, //. (len-/£#-do). Slackening the time. 

Lentement, Fr. (lan^t-man^). ) siowlv 

Lenteminte, It. (lan-te-wa/z-te). ) 

Lenteur, Fr. (lanMur). ) slowness> 

Lent&sza, //. (len-/£/-tsa). ) 

Lentissimo, It. (len-ter-se-mo). Very slow. 

L6nt0, //. (Idn-to). Slow. 

Lesser. Minor, smaller. 

Lestam^nte, //. (\es-ta.-mdn-te). Briskly. 

Lest6zza, //. (les-tdt-tsa). Briskness. 

Lestissimo, It. (les-z&y-se-mo). Very brisk. 

Le*sto, It. (Ids-to). Lively, brisk. 

Letterale, //. (let-teVa-le). Literal. 

Letteralme*nte, //. (let-ter-al-^/z-te). Literally. 

Levezza, It. (le-z^-tsa). Lightness, levity. 

Liaison, Fr. (le-a-zon^). A tie. 

Liberamente, It. (le-be-ra-w^-te). ) Freelyj easily# 

Librement, Fr. (lebr-m'anh). ) 

Libero, It. (/<?-be-ro). Free, unrestrained. 

Li£, Fr. (li-#). Tied, legato. 

Liebeslied, Ger. (/(?-bes-led). Love-song. 

Lieblich, Ger. (/^-likh). Sweet, lovely, charming. 

Lie", coulant, Fr. (li-a koo-lan^). Slurred, flowing. 

Lied, Ger. (led). Song. 

Liedchen, Ger. (/^-kh'n). A short song. 

Lieder-buch, Ger. (/<?-der-bookh). Song-book. 

Lieder-dichter, Ger. (le-der-diM-ter). Song-writer. 

Lieder-kreis, Ger. (/<?-der-kris). A series of songs. 

Lieder ohne Worte, Ger. (/<?-der <?-ne vor-te). Songs without 
words. 

Lieder-spiel, Ger. (/^-der-shpel). An operetta. 

Lieder tafler, Ger. (le-der M-fler). Glee-singers. 

Ligdto, It. (le-^'-to). Legato. 

Ligature. A group of notes to be sung to one syllable, in 
one breath, or phrased legato. Also a tie or syncopa- 
tion. 

Linke Hand, Ger. (lin-ke hand). Left hand. 

Lirico, It. (/<?-re-ko) . Lyric. 

Liscio, It. (/^-she-o). Smooth. 

L'ist^SSO t6mp0, It. (Ves-tds-so tdm-po). In the same time 
as the previous movement. 

Lo, It. (15). The. 

Lob-gesang, Ger. (lob-ghe-zangk). Hymn of praise. 

Loco, //. (/<?-ko). Place. Occurring after 8va the term in- 
dicates that the notes are to be performed as written. 

Lontano, It. (lon-^-no). Distant. 

Loud pedal. Damper-pedal. 

Lourd, Fr. (loor). Heavy. 

Lour6, Fr. (loo-ra). Slurred, legato, non staccato. 

Luctuosam&ite, Sp. (look-too-6-za-w^-te). Mournfully. 

Lugubre, Fr. (lu-gu-bruh) and It. (\oo-goo-h\h). Mournful. 

Lunga, It. (loon-ga). Long. When placed above or be- 
neath a hold it signifies that the hold is to be greatly 
prolonged. 

Lunga pausa, It. (loon-ga. pa-oo-z'a). A long pause. 

6, old ; o, odd ; 6, done ; oo, moon ; ii, lute ; u, but ; ii, {French). 
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, Coaxingly. 



Coaxing. 



Lu6go, It (loo-J-go). Loco. 

Lusingando, //. (loo-zen-^a/s-do). ) c 

Lusingante, //. (loo-zen-^ai«-te). ) 

Lusinghevole, It. (loo-zen-^tf-vo-le). \ 

Lusinghevolmente, It. (loo-zen-ga-v51-w«2/z-te). 

Lusinghi&re, It. (loo-zen-ghe-tf-re). 

Lusinghie*ro, //. (loo-zen-ghe -d-xo). 

Lustig, Ger. (loos-tig). Merry, gay. 

Lustlied, Ger. (loost-\ed). A merry song. 

Lutt6so, It. (\oot-to-zo). Mournful. 

LuttuosamSnte, It. (loot-too-6-za-wJ/z-te). Mournfully. 

Lyrisch, Ger. (Izr-ish). Lyric. 

Ma, It. (ma). But. 

Madrigal. A vocal composition. 

Maesa. A mass. 

Maesta, It. (ma-es-td). \ 

Maestade, //. (ma-es -td-de). > Majesty, dignity. 

Maestate, //. (ma-es -td-te.) ) 

Maestevole, //. (ma-es-^-vo-le). Majestic. 

Maestevolisisimo, //. (ma-es-ta^vo-/£r-se-mo). Very ma- 
jestic. 

Maestevolm^nte, It. (ma-es-ta-vol-^^-te) \ Majestically; 

Maestosam£nte, It. (ma-es-to-za-#ztf;z-te). S with dignity. 

Maest6so, //. (ma-es-/J-zo). Majestic, stately, dignified. 

Maestrale, //. (ma-es -trd-\e). The stretto of a fugue when 
it is in canon form. 

Maestro, It. (ma-^-tro). Master, professor. 

Maggiol&ta, It. (mad-je-o-/£-ta). A May song. 

Maggi6re, It. (mad-je-J-re). Major, greater. 

Magisc6ro, It, (ma-jes-/£<?-r5). The head of a choir. 

Main, Fr. (man//). Hand. 

Main droit, Fr. (man^ drwa). Right hand. 

Main gauche, Fr. (man/z gosh). Left hand. 

Maitre, Fr. (matr). Master. 

Majestat, Ger. (md-zhes-tdt). Majesty. 

Majestatisch, Ger. (ma-zhes-/J-tish). Majestic. 

Majeur, Fr. (ma-zhur). Major. 

Major. Greater. 

Major bob. A full peal upon eight bells. 

Major chord. A chord having a major third and perfect 
fifth. 

Major key. A key founded on the major scale. 

Major scale. That form of the diatonic scale in which the 
half-tones or steps occur between the third and fourth, 
also the seventh and eighth, degrees, all other intervals 
being whole tones. 

Major third. An interval containing three degrees and two 
whole tones. 



1 



Major tonic. A major scale. 
Mai, Ger. (mal). Time. 
Malanconia, It. (ma-l'an-^J-ne-a). 
Malenconia, //. (ma-len-^-ne-a). 
Malenc6nico, //. (ma-len-^-ne-ko). 
Malincdlia, It. (ma-len-£<?-le-a). 
Malinc61ico, It. (ma-len-£<?-le-ko). 
Malincdnia, It. (ma-len-/£<?-ne-a). 



> Melancholy 



A small kind of lute or guitar 



Marcando, //. {vnax-kdn-do). 
Marcato, It. (mar-foz-to). 



Malinconicamente, // (ma-len-ko-ne-ka-wa/z-te). ^ Ina 
Malinc6nico, //. (ma-len-&?-ne-ko). i melan- 

Malinconi6so, It. (ma-len-ko-ne -5 -zo). [ choly 

Malincon6so, It. (ma-len-ko-/z<?-zo). j style. 

Mama, It. (ma-ma). A term indicating the right hand in 

drum music. 
Manca, It. (man-ka). The left. 
Mancando, //. (m'an-Mn-do). Dying away. 
Mand61a, //. (maiW<?-la). A mandolin, or cithern. 
Mandoline. A kind of guitar. 
Mandora. [ 
Mandore. 
Manica, It. (md-ne-kd). Fingering. 
Manila, It. (ma-ne-#-ra). Manner, method, style. 
Maniere, Fr. (man-e -dr). Manner. 
Manieren, Ger. (ma-ne-r'n). Embellishments, graces. 
Mannerchor, Ger. (mdn-ner-kbx). A male chorus; also the 

name of a composition for such a chorus. 
Mannergesangverein, Ger. (mdn-ner-ghe-zan?-fe-rzn). A 

male vocal society. 
Mano, //. (md-no). Hand. 
Mano Dritta, //. (md-no dret-ta). Right hand. 
Mano Sinistra, //. (md-no se-nes-tr'a). Left hand. 
Manual. The keyboard of an organ. 

These terms indicate that the 
music is to be performed with 
distinctness and emphasis. 
Marcat6ssimo, It. (mar-ka-AJj-se-mo). Very much marked 

or accented. 
Marcato il p611ice, //. (mar-^'-to el /<?/-le-che). Mark or 

accent strongly the note played by the thumb. 
Marche, Fr. (marsh). ^ 
Marcia, It. (mar-che-a). > A march. 
Marsch, Ger. (marsh). ) 
Marciale, //. (mar-che -d-Vt). Martial. 
Mari6na, Sp. (ma-re -o-na). A Spanish dance. 
Markiert, Ger. (mar-kert). Accented, marked. 
Markiren, Ger. (mar-^-r'n). To mark, to accent. 
Marqu6, Fr. (mar-ka). Marked, accented. 
Marquer, Fr. (mar-ka). To mark, to accent. 
Marseillaise, Fr. (mar-sal-yaz). The Marseilles hymn ; the 

national anthem of France. 

Martele\ Fr. (mar-te la). \ u ^ , c . , 

' x 'J Hammered. Stronglv ac- 

Martellare, //. (mar-tel-/#-re). > , 

Martellato, It. (mar-tel-/£-to). ) 

Marzidle, It. (mar-tse-tf-le). Martial, warlike. 

Mascherata, //. (ma-ske-r^'-ta). Masquerade. 

Mass, Ger. (mass). Measure, time. 

Massig, Ger. (mds-sig). Measured, moderate. 

Massima, It. (mds-se-ma). A semibreve. 

Matinata, //. (ma-te-«<2-ta). A morning serenade. 

Mattutino delle tenebre, It. (mat-too-/<?-no dal-le te-nd-bre). 
The service of the Tenebrae. 

Maul-trommel, Ger. (mowl-trom-mel). A Jew's harp. 

Mazurka, Ger. (ma-tsoor-ka). A Polish dance of lively 
character, in f or | time, with a peculiar rhythm. 

Measure. The space between two bars. A metrical 
unit of fixed time-value having a regular accent, and 
forming the smallest metrical subdivision of a com- 
position. 

Medesimo, It. (me-dd-ze-md). The same. 
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Mediant, Lat. (w^-di-ant). \ The third degree of the dia- 

MSdiante, Fr. {m&-&\-anht). i tonic scale. 

Medius, Lat. (ma-di-us). The tenor part. 

Mehr, Ger. (mar). More. 

Mehr-stimmig, Ger. (m&r-sktim-mig). For several voices. 

MEehr stimmiger gesang, Ger. (mar shtim-m\-g\ier ghz-zdngk). 
A glee or part song. 

Meister, Ger. (mis-ter). Master. 

Meister-sanger, Ger. (mis-ter-sdng-er). Master singer, min- 
strel. 

Meister-stiick, Ger, (/ww-ter-shtiik). Masterpiece. 

Melanc6lia, //. (ma-lan-/k?-le-a). \ 

Melancholie, Fr. (ma-lan/fc-ko-le). S 

Melange, Fr. (ma-lanzA). A medley. 

Melisma, Gk. (me-/w-ma). A melodic ornament or embel- 
lishment. 

Melismatic. Ornamented, embellished. 

Mel6de, It. (ma-/<?-de). \ 

Mel6dia, //. (ma-/<?-de-a). > Melody. 

Melodie, Fr. (md-\6-de). ) 

Melodeon. A kind of small reed organ. 

Mel6dico, //. (ma-/<?-de-k5). Cantando. 

Melody. A succession of any number of single notes. 
Sometimes used to denote the tune or air of a compo- 
sition as separate from the bass or accompaniment. 

Melologue. A combination of recitative and music. 

Melope*a, It. (ma-lo-/>tf-a). Music in general ; words and 
music combined. 

Melopomenos, Gr. (mel-o/^-e-nos). Vocal melody. 

Melos, Gk. (mdAos). Melody. 

Meme, Fr. (mam). The same. 

M£n allegro, It. (man al-/#-gro). Less quick. 

M6nestrel, Fr. (ma-nes-trel). Minstrel. 

Me*no, It. (md-no). Less. 

M6no f6rte, It. {md-r\6fdr-te). Less loud. 

Menschen stimme, Ger. (men-sh'n sAtim-mc). Human voice. 

M6n vivo, //. (men ve-vo). Less spirit. 

Mescolanza, //. (mes-ko/^-tsa). A medley. 

M6ssa, //. (mds-si). 

Messe, Ger. (mes-se) and Fr. (mass). 

M6ssa di v6ce, //. (mas-si. de w-che). The crescendo and 
diminuendo of the voice on a sustained note ; thus 



Mestizia, //. (mes -^-tse-a). Sadness. 

Mestam6nte, It. (mes-t'&mdn-te). Plaintively. 

M6sto, //. (mds-tb). 

Mest6so, //. (mes-^-zo). 

M6sure, Fr. (ma-ziir). Measure. 

Metal, Sp. (ma-/«7). Strength ; compass of the voice. 

MetallO, It. (ma -tal-lo). A ringing quality of voice. 

Meter, metre. The rhythmic element of music; the sym- 
metrical grouping of musical rhythms ; the construction 
and pulsation of the phrase in music. 

M£zza v6ce, It. (mdt-ts'a. z><?-che). Half power; half voice. 

M£zzo, //. (mdt-tso). Half. 

M£zzo f6rte, It. (mdt-tso for-te). Half as loud as forte. 

M6zzo ligato, It. (mdt-tso le-£»-to). A variety of pianoforte 
touch requiring a forcible stroke rather than a sudden 
return of the finger. 



Mass. 



Sad. 



Mezzo piano, It. (mdt-tso pe-#-no). Not so loud as mezza 
forte, and not so soft as piano. 

M6zzo soprano, It. (mdt-tso so-prd-no). The female voice 
between soprano and alto. 

Mi. Name of the note E in France, Italy, etc. Third de- 
gree of the diatonic scale. 

Middle C. One lined or C. 

Treble. Bass. 



teen 



Tik). ) T 

> In military style. 
Military music. 



In a menacing, 
threatening, manner. 



-&- 
Middle voices. Tenor and alto voices. 
Mi diese, Fr. (me d\-dz). E+t. 
Mignon, Fr. (men-yon^). Favorite. 
Militairement, Fr. (mi\-z-tdr-m&.\\k). 
MilitarmSnte, It. (me-le-tar-w^ 
Militar musik, Ger. (me-le-tar moo-sik) 
Minaccevole, It. (me-nat-<:^-v5-le). 
Minaccevolm6nte, It. (me-nat-che- 

vd\-mdn-te). 
Minacciando, It. (me-nat-che-aw-do). 
Minacciosamente , It. (me-n'at-che 5- 

z'a-mdn-te). 
Minacci6so, It. (me-nat-che-<?-zo). 
Minder, Ger. (min-dhx). Minor, less. 
Mineur, Fr. (ml-nur). Minor. 
Minim. A half note. 
Minor. Smaller. 
Minor chord. A chord having a minor third and perfect 

fifth. 
Minor interval. A minor interval contains one half-tone 

less than a major ; thus ; 

Major Third. Minor Third. 



=£ 
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Minor key. A key founded on the minor scale. 

Minor scale. That form of the diatonic scale in which the 

first and third degrees form a minor third. 
Minor third. An interval containing three degrees and one 

whole tone and a half. 



±?~ 



1 



=g= 

Minue, Sp. (me-noo-a). A minuet. 

Minuet. The name of a slow* stately dance, said to have 

been invented in France about the middle of the 17th 

century. 
Minu6tt0, //. (me-noo-<5/-to). A minuet. 
Misch-Masch (mish-mash). A medley. 
Misshallig, Ger. (miss-ha\-\ig). Discordant. 
Missklang, Ger. (z^.r-klangk). Dissonance. 
Mister iosamente, //. (mes-ta.r-e-o-z'a.-mdn-te) . Mysteriously. 
Misteri6so, It. (mes-tar-e-<?-zo). Mysterious. 
Misura, //. (m€-soo-r'a). A measure. 
Misurato, It. (me-soo-rai-to). Measured in exact time. 
Mit, Ger. (mit). With. 

Mittelkadenz, Ger. (mzt-t'l-k'a, dents). A half cadence. 
Mittelstimme, Ger. (/7zz?-t'l-shtim-me). An inner part or 

voice. 
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It. Modern. 



M6bile, //. (///<?-be-le). With easy movement. 

Mode. Key. 

Mod6r6, Fr. (mo-da-ra). Moderato. 

ModeratO, It. (mod-e-ra-to). Moderate degree of speed. 

Mod£rna, (mo-^-na). 

ModeYno, (mo-^r-no). 

Modinha, (mb-den-'i). A Portuguese song. 

M6do, It. (mo-do). Mode; style. 

Modulation. Passing from one key to another. 

Moduliren, Ger. (m5-doo-/<f-r'n). To modulate. 

Modulo, lat. (w^-du-lo). To modulate, to compose. 

Moll, Ger. (moll). Minor. 

Moll akkord, Ger. (mol ak-k5rd). Minor chord. 

Moll dreiklang, Ger. (mol </r/~-klangk). Minor triad. 

Moll tonart, Ger. {mol ton-art). Minor key. 

Moll tonleiter, Ger. (mol ton-/*"-ter). Minor scale. 

Mollem^nte, It. (m6l-le-7//rt>z-te). Softly, gently. 

Moltisonante, //. (mol-te-z6-«a«-te). Resounding. 

M61t0, It. (mol-tb). Much, very. 

Momentum, Lat. {mb-meu-tum). A quaver rest. 

Monodic. For one voice. 

Monody, Ger. and Fr. Monodie (mon-o-^), //. Monodia 
(mo-no-de-a). Music in which the melody is confined 
to a single part ; sometimes called the Homophonic 
Style. 

Monophonic. In one part only. 

Mordent. A grace performed by rapidly alternating a writ- 
ten note with the note on the next degree below. There 
are two kinds, the simple or short mordent (/vjv) which 
consists of three notes, 



/v|v 



Played. 




and the long mordent (/v«^v) in which the lower note 
appears twice or oftener. 

/v^/v Played. or 



0^0-W 



zpzjr=F^F = F == F = F = 



±- 



:T 



The Praller or inverted mordent consists of a written 
note followed by the note on the next degree above 
played in the same manner as the mordent. It has the 
sign of the mordent but without the cross-stroke (/w). 
A nearly obsolete mordent sign is, ♦♦, the inverted 
mordent ♦♦ 

n.b. Some writers have used these terms in the oppo- 
site sense, giving the mordent an upper auxiliary note. 

Mor6ndo, //. (mo-^«-d5). Dying away. 

Mormorando, It. (mor-mb-rdn-db). Very soft, subdued 
tone. 

M6sso, It. (mossb). Moved. 

Motet. A sacred composition of the anthem style. 

Motif, Fr. (mo-tef). A motive. 

Motive. A short phrase or figure. 

M6t0, //. (mo-ib). Motion. 

Motteggiando, It. (mot-tad-je -«/* do). Bantering. 

Muance, Fr. (xnu-dnks). A change or variation of notes. 

Munter, Ger. (moon-ter). Lively. 

Munterkeit, Ger. (w<w/-ter-kit). Vivacity. 
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Musica, Lat. (mu-si-ka), and It. (moo ze-ka). ) 

Musik, Ger. (moo-zik). \ Music ' 

Muta, It. {moo-id). Change. A term much used in orches- 
tral scores, meaning that the performer is to change the 
pitch or key of his instrument. 

Mute. A contrivance used to deaden the tone of an 
instrument. 

Muth, Ger. (moot). Spirit. 

Muthig, Ger. (moo-tig). Spirited, bold. 

Muthwillig, Ger. (moot-vil-lig). Mischievous, lively. 

Mutiren, Ger. (moo-te-in). To change the voice. 

Nach, Ger. (nakh). After, according to, at. 

Nachahmung, Ger. (nak-a-moongk). Imitation. 

Nach belieben, Ger. (nakh be-/<?-b'n). At pleasure. 

Nach dem tact spielen, Ger. (nakh dem takt skpe-Vv). To 

play in time. 

Nach-druck, Ger. (ndkh-drook) . Accent, emphasis. 

Nachdrucklich, Ger. (ndkh-dY\\k-\\kh). ) , . 

wr ,, .. , ' > .. 77 , .., .. , (Emphatic, forcible. 

Nachdrucksam, Ger. (««^-druk-sam). ) 

Nachfolge, Ger. (nakh -fol-ghe). Following after, succession. 

Nach-hall, Ger. (ndkh-h'iW). Reverberation, echo. 

Nachklang, Ger. (««^-klangk). Echo. 

Nachklingen, Ger. (nakh -k\mg-QY\). To echo, to resound. 

Nachlassend, Ger. (/zaM-las-send). Slackening. 

Nachschallen, Ger. (ndkh-sYidl -l'n). To echo. 

Nachschlag, Ger. (ndkh-shYag). An after beat. 

Nachsingen, Ger. (ndkh-smger\). To sing after. 

Nachspiel, Ger. {nakh shpel). A postlude. 

Nachstverwandte tone, Ger. (ndkhst-fer-vdnd-te to-ne). The 

nearest related keys. 
Nachtigall, Ger. (ndkh-H-gaW). Nightingale. 
Nacht-musik, Ger, (ndkht-moo-zik). Night-music; a serenade. 
Nachtstandchen, Ger. («d^/-shtand-kh , n). A serenade. 
Nacht-stuck, Ger. [ndkht-shtiik). Night piece; a nocturne. 
Nach und nach, Ger. (nakh oond nakh). By degrees. 
Naif, Fr. (na-ef). ^ 
Naive, Fr. (na-ev). [ Naive; unaffected. 
Naiv, Fr. (na-ef). > 

Narrante, It. (nar-ra#-te). In narrative style. 
Natur, Ger. (na-toor). Natural. 
Natural. The sign fi. 

Naturale, //. (na-too -rdAe). Unaffected, natural. 
Neapolitan Sixth. A major chord founded on the flat 

supertonic of any key. 



Key of C Major. 

— -UJ—U 



Key of C Minor. 

+ 
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Neben-note, Ger. (nd-h\\-no-t€). Auxiliary note. 
Necessario, It. (na-ches-jYJ'-re-5). A term indicating that 

the passage referred to must not be omitted. 
Neglig6nte, It. (nal-yeyVf^-te). 
Negli, //. (ndl-ye). 
Nei, //. (na-e). 
Nel, It. (ml). 

NelP, //. (nal'l). ^ In the. 
Nella, It. (nal-la). 
Nelle, //. (nal-le). 
Nello, It. (nal-16). 
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) Neatness, plainness, clear- 



Nello stesso tempo, It. (nal-lo stes-sotam-p5). In the same 

time. 
Nel stilo antico, //. (nal ste-\b an-^-ko). In the ancient style. 
Nel t6mpo, It. (nal tdm-ipb). In time; in the previous time. 
Net, Fr. (na). ^ 

Nett, Ger. (net). I 

NettamSnte, It. (net-ta.-mdn-te). \ y ' y * 

Nette, Fr. (net). J 

NettetS, Fr. (net-ta). 
Nettheit, Ger. («#-hit). . 

Nettigkeit, Ger. (^7-tig-kit). ) 
N6ttO, It. {ndt-tb). Neat, quick, clear. 
Nicht, Ger. (nikht). Not. 
Nicht zu geschwind, Ger. (nikht tsoo ghe-s/ivind). Not too 

quick. 

N6bile, //. (^J-be-le). Noble. 

Nobilm&rte. It. {nb-he\-mdn-te). ) ^ r . . 

WV1 ' r ... .. M { Nobly, grandly. 

Noblement, Ir. (no-bl-man/fc). ) 

Noch, Ger. (nokh). Still, yet. 

Noel, Fr. (no-el). A carol sung usually on the day before 

Christmas or on Christmas eve in the southern part of 

France. 
Non, //. (non). Not. 
Nonet, 

Nonett, Ger. {no-net). 
NonSttO, //. {xib-ndt-tb) 
Nonuplet. A group of nine notes of the same time-value, 

performed in the time proper to six or (more generally) 

eight of the same kind belonging to the regular rhythm. 
Nota, lat. and It. (no-ta). A note. 
Nota bu6na, //. (no-ta boo-J-na). An accented note. 
Notation. The art of expressing musical tones or ideas by 

means of written characters. 
Note. The character used to represent a musical tone and 

its time value. 
Nuance, Fr. (nii-an^s). A term referring to the " shading " 

of vocal or instrumental music ; the change of time 

force, and expression indicated by the composer or 

introduced by the performer. 
Nu6va, //. (noo-<?-va). ) 
Nu6v0, It. (noo-<?-vo). ) 



A composition for nine voices or 
instruments. 



Obbligati, It. (ob-ble- 
Obbligdto, It. (ob-ble-^- 



l-gd-th). ) 
b-gd-tb). ^ 



0, It. Or. 

Indispensable : applied to a 
temporary solo in an or- 
chestral work. 
Ober, Ger. (0-ber). Upper, over, higher. 
Ober-manual, Ger. (<?-ber ma-noo-^/). The upper manual. 
Ober-stimme, Ger. (0-ber s/ztzm-me). ) _. 
Ober-theil, Ger. (<? -ber-tIl). \ The Upper P art ' 

Obertura, Sp. (o-ber-Aw-ra). Overture. 
Ober-werk, Ger. (<?-ber-vark). The upper manual. 
Obligat, Ger. (6b-li-gat). ) ^, , v 
Oblige Fr. (ob-le-zha). \ ° bbl, S ato - 
Oblique motion. When one part moves, while the other 

remains stationary. 
0bsist6*nte, Sp. (5b-sis-&J«-te). Resounding. 
Ocio, Sp. (<?-the-o). Slowly. With ease. 
Octave. The interval between the first and eighth tones of 

a diatonic scale. An interval between any tone and 

that seven degrees above. 
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Octet. -| 

Octette, Fr. (6k-tet). I A composition for eight voices or 

Octuor, Fr. {ok-twor). f instruments. 

Oktett, Ger. {bk-tet). J 

Octochord. ) A . . , £ . U4 . . . 

^ ( An instrument of eight strings. 

Octogenary. ) & & 

Octuplet. A group of eight notes of the same time-value, 
performed in the time proper to six notes of the same 
kind belonging to the regular rhythm. 

Oder, Ger. (<?-der). Or, or else. 

Oeuvre, Fr. (ovr). Work. 

Off en, Ger. {df-Fn). Open, parallel. 

Offenbar, Ger. (<?/*-f'n-bar). Open, manifest. 

Ohne, Ger. (<?-ne). Without. 

Oktave, Ger. (bk-td-ie). Octave. 

Olio. A medley. 

Ombra, //. (dm-bra). Shading, nuance. 

Omnes, Lat. fc-nes). ) 

_ . _ s « . v r All. See Tutti. 

Omnia, Lat. {om-m-a.). ) 

Omnitonic. A term used to designate any instrument ca- 
pable of producing all tones. 

Ondeggiam£ntO, It. (6n-dad-je-a-#z#>z-to). An undulating, 
quivering sound ; a tremolo. 

Ondeggiante, It. (bxi-ddd-jb-dn-te). Trembling, undulating, 
waving. 

Ondule*, Fr. (6r\a-du-ld). Waving, trembling. 

Onduliren, Ger. (5n-doo-/<?-r'n). A tremulous tone. 

Ongar^se, It. (on-ga-nf-ze). Hungarian. 

Oppure, It. {p\y-poo-x€). Or, or else. 

OpUS, Lat. (o-pirs). A work. 

Ordinario, It. (bx-db-nd-xb-b). Common, ordinary. 

Organ-point. Any tone sustained or repeated against a 
number of passing chords is termed an organ-point or 
pedal -point. 

Ornament. An embellishment, a grace. 

Ornatam&lte, //. {bx-na-t'd-mdn-te). [ Ornamented, embel- 

Orn&to, It. {px-nd-ib). S lished. 

Orthisch, Ger. (<?r-tish). High, acute. 

Osservdnza, It. (os-sar -vdn-\.^i). Strictness in keeping time. 

Ossia, //. (os-j-^-a). Or ; or else. 

Ostindto, //. (5s-te-#0-t6). Obstinate; thus basso ostinato 
denotes a ground bass ; that is, a bass which is re- 
peated again and again. 

Otez, Fr. (<?-ta). Off. 

Otium, Lat. (<J-shi-um). Slowly, with grace and ease. 

Ottava, //. {ot-td-Vi). Octave. 

OttStto, //. (ot-^-to). An octet. 

0tt6ne, It. (ot-A?-ne). Brass. 

0u, Fr. (oo). Or. 

Ouvert, Fr. (oo-var). Open. 

Ovv6ro, It. {ov-vd-xb). Or. 

PacatamSnte, It. {p'a.-ka.-ta.-mdn-te). Placidly, quietly. 

Paean. A song of praise. 

Paraphrase. A rearrangement, or adaptation, of a vocal 
or instrumental composition, for some other instrument 
or combination of instruments, with such embellish- 
ments and variations as the arranger may choose to 
introduce. 

Parlando, It. (p'dx-ldn-db). A style of singing suggestive of 
recitative in clearness of enunciation ; in spoken style. 
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Parte, It. (par-te). Part. 

Partimgnto, It. (par-te-wJ/2-to). A figured bass. 

Partition, Fr. (piir-te-si-on//). 1 

Partitur, Ger. (p'ar-ti-todr). 

~ .... T , , , .. ... ^ A score. 

Partltura, Lat. and It. (par-te-/^-ra). 

Partizi6ne, //. (par-te-tse-<?-ne). J 

Part-writing. The art of combining two or more vocal 

or instrumental parts. Sometimes used instead of the 

term counterpoint. 
Paso de gargante, Sp. (pa-so de gax-gdnXa) . Trill of the 

voice. 
Passage. A repeated figure. A section of a composition. 
Passaggio, It. (pas-sad-je-o). A passage, modulation, or 

bravura embellishment. 
Passing-notes. Notes foreign to the chords which they 

accompany, ascending or descending in diatonic or 

chromatic progression from one essential note of a 

chord to an essential note of the following chord. 

PassionatamSnte, //. (pas-se-o-na-ta-^tf/z-te). Passionately. 

Passionato, It. (pas-se-o-//#-to). Impassioned. 

Passi6ne, It. (pas-se-J-ne). Fervent emotion. 

Passionne*, Fr. (pas-se-on-na). Passionato. 

Pasticcio, //. (pas-^/-che-o). } A medley composed of ex- 

Pastiche, Fr. (pas-tesA). ) cerpts from various operas. 

^ t 1 A vocal or instrumental 

Pastoral, „ . _ 

^ , ,, ' , . _ .„, composition generally in I, 

Pastorale, //. pas-to-m-le. ^ 9 12 . 5 * r 

~> , „',,..,_ „,. I, or V time, and of ru- 

Pastorelle, Ir. (pas-to-r<?/). , 

J ral or pastoral character. 

Pas trop lent, Fr. (pa tro Xawh). Not too slow. 

Pat^tica, It. (pa-^J-te ka). Pathetic. 

Pateticame*nte, It. (pa-ta-te-ka-/7ztf^-te). Pathetically. 

Pat&ico, //. (pa-#?-te-ko). \ T , . . 
^ ,, fl . „ , ■■ _-,,(■ Pathetic. 

Pathetique, Ir. (pa ta-tek). ) 

Pathetiquement, Fr. (pa-/J-tek-man/z). Pathetically. 

Pathetisch, Ger. (pa-tet-ish). Pathetic. 

Patim£nto, //. (pa-te-w^/z-to). Grief. 

Paulatinamente, It. (pa-oo-la -te-ni-mdn-te). Gently. 

Pausa, //. (pa-oo-za). Pause. A hold expressed by the sign 

/tn, which denotes that the note or rest over which 

it is placed is to be prolonged at the pleasure of the 

performer. 
Paventato, It. (pa-ven-/#-to). Afraid, fearful. 
Paventuso, It. (pa-ven-AJ-zo). In a style expressive of fear. 
Pean. A paean ; a song of praise. 

Pedale, It. (pa-</#-le), Ger. (pe-dd-\e), and.Fr. [ipa-ddl). Pedal. 
Pedale d6ppio, It. (pa-afo'-le dop-pe-b). Double pedals. 
P6dale a chaque accord, Fr. (pa-ddl a shak ak-kor). Pedal 

with each chord. 

Pedal-point. Organ point. 

Pens6so, //. (pen-j<?-zo). \ 

7 Kr ____.( Contemplative, pensive. 

Pensieroso, //. (pen-se-a-r#-zo). ) 

Per, It. (par). Through, from, in, for, by. 

Percant, Fr. (per-san//). Piercing. 

Perd£ndo, It. (par-ddn-db). ) T . . , 

m. ciuwiuw, \y ^ , ^ j Dying awav ; morendo. 

Perdend6si, It. (par-dan-^-ze). > 
Perpetuo, //. (par-pa-Aw-o). Perpetual. 
Pesante, It. {pe-zan-te). Heavy, firm. 

Pesantem6nte, It. (pe-zan-te-/w£«-te). Heavily, impres- 
sively. 
Petite, Fr. (pe-te). Small. 
Peu, Fr. (puh). Little. 
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Picchettato, It. (pe-ket-/£-to). 
Picchiettato, It. (pe-ke-et-zVz-t5). 



Peu a peu, Fr. (puh a puh). Little by little. 

P£zzi, //. (pdt-se). Detached pieces of music. 

P6zzo, It. [pdt-sb). A piece. 

Phantasie, Ger. {i'axi-Ma-ze) . Fantasia. 

Phantasie-stiicke, Ger. (fan-ta-s^-shtiik). A composition 

having the style and character of a fantasia. 
Phantasiren, Ger. (fan-ta-^-r'n). Improvising. 
Philharmonic, Gr. (fi]-har-/«<7«-ik). Loving harmony or 

music. 
Phrasing. The proper rendition of a composition with re- 
gard to the relative importance, melodic and rhythmic 
character, of its phrases. 
Piace*re t //. (pe-'a-e/id-re). According to the performer's de- 
sire. " At pleasure." 
Piac6vole, It. (pe-a-<r//#-vo-le). Smooth, suave. 
Piacevolm£nte, (pe-a-che-v61-w#;z-te). Smoothly. 
Piacim&ltO, //. (pe-'a-che-mdn-tb)* The same as Piacere. 
Pian^ttO, //. (pt-'a-ndt-tb) . Very low, very soft. 
PiangSndo, //. [pe-a-gdn-db). . 

PiangeVole, //. (pe-an-^f-vo-le). J- Plaintive. 

Piangevolmente, It. (pe-an-ga-v61-/»«;/-te). ) 
Pianissimo, It. (pe-an-£r-se-mo). Very soft. 
Piano, //. (pe-«-no). Soft. 

Piccant^ria, COn, It. (pe-kan-/J-re-a). With sprightly, pi- 
quant expression. 

> Slightly detached. The 
mezzo-staccato in vio- 
lin-playing expressed 
by staccato dots over 
which is placed a slur. 
Notes so marked are 
to be played in one 
bow. 

Piccolo, It. (/^-ko-16). Small. 

Piece, Fr. (pi -ds). A piece Suite de pieces, a collec- 
tion of pieces. 
Pieds, Fr. (pi-tf). Feet. 
Piena, It. (pe-J-na). 
Pieno, It. (pe-^-no). 
Pi6ta, It. (pe-<f-ta). Pity, tenderness. 
Pietosam6nte, //. (pe-a-to-za-w^;/-te). Tenderly. 
Piet6so, //. (pe-a-^-zo). Tender. 

PincS, Fr. (pan/^-sa). i. Plucked or twanged by the fingers, 
as the strings of a harp or guitar. 2. Pizzicato in violin- 
playing. 3. A mordent. 
Piqu6, Fr. (pi-&?). See Picchettato. 
Pitch. The place a tone occupies in the musical scale. 
Pittorico, //. (pet-to-r^-ko). Embellished. 
Piu, //. (pe-oo). More. 
Piu 16nto, //. (pe-00 Idn-tb). More slowly. 
Piu t6st0, //. (pe-00 tos-to). Rather. 

Pizzicato, //. (pet-se-M-to). A term used in music for bow- 
instruments (violin, violoncello), directing the performer 
to play that portion of the music so marked by pluck- 
ing the strings with the finger. 
Placenteram£nte, It. (pla-chen-ter-a-;/Z(2>z-te). Joyfully. 
Placidamente, It. (pla -c/ie-da-mdu-te). Calmly, smoothly. 
Placido, It. (^/a-che-do). Calm, tranquil. 
Placito, It. (^/£-che-t5). Pleasure. Ad libitum. 
Plagal cadence. The subdominant triad followed by the 
tonic. 
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Plainte, Fr. (planet). A lament. 

Plaintif, Fr. (plan^-tef). Plaintive, doleful. 

Plaisanteries, Fr. (pla-z'an^-t're). Amusing, light composi- 
tions. 

Plaque", Fr. (pla-&f). Struck together. . . . Un accord 
plaque, an unbroken chord. 

Plaquer, Fr. (pla-ka). To strike at once. 

Plarren, Ger. (pldr-r'n). To sing monotonously ; to sing 
with a hoarse or cracked voice. 

Plauso, It. (pla-oo-zo). Applause. 

Plus, Fr. (plii). More. 

Plus anime, Fr. (plii sa-ne-ma). With more animation. 

Plus lentement, Fr. (plii lan/k-man//). Slower, more slowly. 

Pochettino, It. (po-ket-/<?-nd). \ 

Poch&to, //. (pb-Mt-tb). i A little. 

Pochino, It. (p6-&?-no). ) 

Pochissimo, //. (po-kes-.r<?-mo). As little as possible. 

P6co, //. (po-kb). Little. 

P6co a p<5co, It. (po-k5 a p5-ko). Little by little. 

Poggiato, It. (p6d-je-#-to). Leaned or dwelt upon. 

P6i, It. (po-e). Then, thereafter. 

Poi a poi, It. (po-e a po-e). By degrees. 

Point, Fr. (pwan^). A dot. 

Point d'arret, de repos, Fr. (pwan^ d'ar-r&t duh repo). A 
hold. er\ 

Point final, Fr. (pwan^ fe-ndl). The last pause. 

Point d'orgue, Fr. (pw'an^ d'org). A hold; a cadenza; an 
organ-point. 

Points d6tach£s, Fr. (pwan^ da-td-sha). Staccato-dots. 

Pointe, Fr. (pwant). 1. In violin-playing, the head or point 
of the bow. 2. In organ-playing, the toe. 

Pointer, Fr. (pwan/^-ta). To perform staccato. 
Contrapuntal. 
Counterpoint in the broadest 



Pompous, majestic. 

In a pompous or 



Polyphonic (p61-i-/^ik). 
Polyphony (po-/i^-o-ny). 

sense. 
Pompos, Ger. (pbm-pSs). 
Pomposame'nte, It. (p6m-po-za-wtf>/-te). 

dignified style. 
Pomp6so, It. (pom-po-zb) . Dignified, pompous. 
Ponctuation, Fr. (p6nc-tu-a-tse-on>#). Phrasing. 
Ponctuer, Fr. (ponc-tii-a). To phrase. 
Ponder6so, It. (p6n-de-n?-zo). Heavy ; strongly marked. 
Ponticello, //. (pon-te-<:M/-lo). The bridge of a bow- 
instrument. . . . Sul ponticello, play near the bridge. 
Portamento, It. (por-ta-/##>z-to). A gliding from one tone 

to another, which causes the intermediate tones to be 

slightly heard. 
Portando la v6ce, It. ($bx-tdn-db la w-che). Sustaining the 

voice ; similar to portamento. 
Portata, It. (p5r -td-ta). Staff. 
Portato, It. (por-/<z-t5). Sustained. 
Port de voix, Fr. (port duh vwa). Portamento. 
Porter la voix, Fr. (por-ta la vwa). To carry the voice. 
Posito, It. (pb-zd-tb) Dignified. 
Pos£ment, Fr. (p6-£#-man/$). Posato. 
Poser la voix, Fr. (po-sa-la vwa). A direction for a vocalist 

to attack the tone with clearness and precision. 
Positif, Fr. (pb-ze-tef) . Choir-organ. 
Possibile, It (pos .j^-be-le). Possible. 
Postlude (pdst-lude). An organ composition played at the 

close of a church-service ; an after-piece. 
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Prelude, Fr. (pre-liid). 
Preludio, //. (pxe-\oo-de-b). 
Praeludium, Lat. (pre-/^-de-um). 



Pot-pourri, Fr. (pot-poor-re). A medley. 

Pousse^ Fr. (poos-sa). Up-bow. 

Prachtig, Ger. (prdkh-t\g). Grand, majestic, dignified. 

Pralltriller, Ger. (pral-tril-ler). An inverted mordent. 

Praludium, Ger. (pra-Aw-di-oom). A prelude. 

Prazis, Ger, (prd-t$\$). Exact, precise. 

Precentor. Director of a choir. 

Precipitamente, It. (pra-che-pe-ta-//^w-teV Hurriedly. 

Precipitando, It. (pra-che-pe-Ai'«-do). Hurrying. 

Precipitdto, It. (pra-che-pe -td-tb). Hurried. 

Precipitazi6ne, It. (pra-che pe-tat-se-<?-ne). Precipitation. 

PrecipitS, Fr. (pra -^-pi-ta). Hurried. 

Precipit6so, It. (pra-che-pe-/<?-zo). Precipitous. 

Precisi6ne, It. (pra-che-ze-<?-ne). Precision. 

Preciso, It (pra -che-zb). Precise, exact. 

Prefacion, Sp. (pra-fa-the-^). ) _. . . t , . 

. , r « t Preface, introduction. 

Prefazione, It. (pra-fa-tse-<?-ne). ) 

Preghifra, It. (pra-ghe-tf-ra). A prayer. The title of mod- 
ern salon pieces of a devotional character. 

A prelude. Any piece 
of music forming an 
introduction to a more 
extended movement, 
as an overture to an 
oratorio or opera; also 
the title of certain 
pieces for the organ 
and pianoforte which 
are independent com- 
positions. 
Premier, Fr. (prem-i-J). First. 

Premier dessus, Fr. (prem-i -dr des-sii). First soprano. 
Premiere, Fr. (prem-e-^fr). The first public performance of 

a work. 
Premiere fois, Fr. (prem-e-d> fwa). First time. 
Pre"sa, //. (prd-sa). The signs indicating the entrance of 

each part of a canon *g. :g: •$. + *. 
Pressante, //. (pres-sdn -te). Accelerando, stringendo. 
Pressez, Fr. (pres-sa). Accelerando, stringendo. 
Pressez un peu, Fr. (pres-sa an^ po). Poco stringendo. 
Pressirend, Ger. (pres-si-rend). Hurrying. 
Pressure tone. A sudden crescendo. 
Prestamente, //. (pres-ta-mdn-te). Hurriedly. 
PrestSzza, //. (pres-tdt-s'a). Rapidity. 
PrestissimamSnte, //. (pres-tes-se-m'a-mdn-te). ) As fast as 
Prestissimo, It. (pres-/£f-se-mo). ) possible. 

Presto, //. (prds-tb). Fast. Faster than allegro but slower 

than prestissimo. 
Presto assai, //. (prds-tb as-ja-e). Very fast. 
Presto, ma non troppo, It. (prds-tb ma non trdp-pb). 

Quick, but not too much so. 
Priere, Fr. (pre-dr). Prayer. 
Prima, //. (pre-ma). First. 
Prima donna, It. (pre-ma donna.). The leading soprano 

singer in an opera. 
Prima parte repetita, //. (pre-ma pdr-te ra.-pe-te-td). Re- 
peat the first part. 
Prima vista, //. [pre-ma ves-ta). At first sight. 
Prima v61ta, It. (pre-ma vol-Xa). The first time. 
Prime. The key-note or tonic. Also used in place of 
unison. 
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Primo, It. (pre-m5). First. 

Prim-tone, Ger. {prim-to-we). Fundamental tones, or notes. 

Principalm^nte, //. (pren-che-pal-//^-te). Principally, 
chiefly. 

Principal voices. Soprano and bass. 

Principiante, //. (pren-che-pe -an-te). A beginner. 

Principio, //. (pren-^-pe-o). First time, beginning. 

Prise du sujet, Fr. (pies dii sii-zha). Entrance of the sub- 
ject. 

Proasma. An introduction, or a short symphony. 

Probe, Ger. (pro-be). Rehearsal. 

Produce'nte, //. (pro-doo-^tf/z-te). Fifth tone of the scale. 

Promptement, Fr. (pron/zt-man/z). Promptly, quickly. 

Pr6nta, It. (prdn-ta). Prompt. 

Prontam&ite, //. (pron-ta-//ztf/z-te). Promptly. 

Pr6nt0, It. (prdn-tb). Prompt. 

PronunziatO, It. (pro-noon-tse-tf-t5). Pronounced. 

PropOSta, It. (pro-pos-t'a.) . The subject of a fugue. 

Proslambanomenos, Gr. (pros-lam-ba-^^-e-nos). The low- 
est note in the Greek system. 

Prova, //. (pro-x'i). Rehearsal. 

Pulse. A beat or accent. 

Punctum, Lat. (pilnk-i\\m). An ancient name for note, 
meaning point. 

Punctum contra punctum, Lat. (punk-tum /wz-tra punk- 

tum). Point against point ; counterpoint. 

Punctus. Lat. (punk-t\\s). { 

' , , (A dot, a point. 

Punkt, Ger. (poonkt). ) 

Piinta, It. (poon-t'i). The point, the top. 

Piinta d' arco, It. {poonXi. d'ar-k5). Point of the bow. 

Puntato, It. (poon-^'-to). Pointed, detached, staccato'd. 

Punto, It. {poon-tb). A dot, a point. 

Quadrat, Ger. (kwad-n*/). A natural JJ. 

QuadratO, It. (kwad-ra-t5). The note B in the natural or 

diatonic scale. 

- * x "i A quartet ; a com- 
Ouadricinium, Lat. (kwad-ri-jz/z-i-um). / . 

x . , , . > position in four 



positn 
parts. 



Quadripartite, Fr. (k'ad-ri-par-^/). ) 

Quadro, //. (kwa-dro). A natural C. 

Quadruple counterpoint. Counterpoint in four invertible 
parts. 

Quadruple time. Four beats to a measure. 

Quadruplet. A group of four equal notes intended to be 
performed in the time of three or six of the same time- 
value in the regular rhythm. 

Quart. The interval of a fourth. 

Quarta, Lat. and It. (gudr-ta). ) Fourth. The inter- 

Quarte, Ger. (&wdr-te), and Fr. (kart). S val of a fourth. 

Quasi, Lat. and //. {gud-ze). Nearly, like ; as if. 

Quatre, Fr. (katr). ( Four 

Quattro, It. (kwdt-tro). > 

Quatuor, Fr. (M-tn-or). A quartet. 

Quaver. An eighth note. 

Quedo, Sp. (M-do). Softly, gently, in a low voice. 

Querimonia, Lat. (quer-i-#z<?-m-a) A religious cantata of 
a dolorous cast. 

Que-sta, //. {kwas-te). ) This? that 

Qu6sto, //. (kwas-x.6). > 

Queue, Fr. (kiih). "Tail." Stem of a note. A tailpiece. 

Quiebro, Sp. (ke-a-bro). A shake or trill. 
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Quieto, It. (kwe-a-to). Quiet, calm. 

Quinque, Lat. (quin-que). Five. 

Quint, Lat. (quint). The interval of a fifth. 

Quint-absatz, Ger. (kwint-ab-satz). An imperfect cadence 

on the dominant. 
Quinte, Fr. (kan/h) and Ger. (kwm-te). Fifth. Treble. 
Quint-saite, Ger. (kwint-si-te). The E-string of a violin. 
Quintuor, Fr. (kwin-tii-6r). A quintet. 
Quintuple time. Five beats to a measure. 
Quintuplet. A group of five notes of the same time. 

value performed in the time of four of the same kind in 

the regular rhythm. 

Rdbbia, It. {rdd-be-'i). Rage, frenzy. 

Raccourcir, Fr. (ra-coor-ser). To abridge. 

Racleur, Fr. (ra-klur). A poor player. 

Raddolcendo, It. {rad-doX-chdn-db). \ Gradually softer, 

Raddolc6nte, //. (rM-db\-e/idn-te). S calmer. 

Raddolcito, It. (rad-dol -cke-tb). Calmer, gentler. 

Raddoppiate n6te, It. (rad-dop-pe -a-te no-ih). Repeated on 

reiterated notes. 

Raggione, //. (rad-je-J-ne). Ratio, proportion. 

Rallentam&ato, //. (ral-len-ta-/;w»-to). \ Gradually slacken- 

Rallentando, //. (ral-leW««-do). S ing the tempo. 

Rallentato, //. (ral-len-ta'-to). ) .p , 

' v ' j> 1 o grow slower. 

Rallentare, //. (ral-len-z^'-re). ) 

Range. Compass of a voice or instrument. 

Rapidam6"nte, //. (ra-pe-da-wrt«-te). Rapidly. 

Rapidita, //. (ra-/^-de-ta). Rapidity. 

Rapido, //. (r«-pe-d5). Rapid. 

Rasch, Ger. (rash). Swift, rapid. 

Rascher, Ger. (rasck-ex). Faster. 

RattenSndo, It. (rat-te-/z#;z-do). \ c t,., 

' v _ 1' See Ritenuto. 

Ratteniito, It. (rat-te-«^-to). ) 

Ratte*zza, It. (rat-/W-sa). Speed, rapidity. 

Raucedine, It. (ra-oo-che-^-ne). Hoarseness. 

Rauco, It. (ra-oo-ko). Hoarse, harsh. 

Rauh, Ger. (rowh). Rough, harsh, hoarse. 

Rauscher, Ger. (row-schex) . A rapidly repeated note. 

Ravvivando il tempo, It. (rav-ve-zV?>z-do el tdm-pb). Ac- 
celerating the tempo. 

Ray. This syllable is used in place of Re in the Tonic 
wSol-fa system. 

Re. Name of the note D in Italy, etc. The second degree 
of the diatonic scale. 

Re* bernol, Fr. (ra ba-m5l). The note \yo. 

Recht, Ger. (rekht). Right. 

Recht hand, Ger. (rekt hand). Right hand. 

R^cit, Fr. (ra-se). An instrumental or vocal solo part The 

principal part in a piece of concerted music. 

Recitando, //. (ra-che-/«V/-do). \ _ , . ^ ^ . 

r 7 _ . _ v . ( In declamatory stvle. 

Recitante, It. (ra-che-/£/z-te). ) 

R^citant, Fr. (ra-se-tan/z). ) . 

_ # . 7 \ ' > One who plavs or sings a solo. 

Recitante, Fr. (ra-se-tante).J * ' b 

R^citatif , Fr. (ra-se-ta-/<f/'). \ Recitative ; musical decla- 

Recitativ, Ger. (ret-si-/£-tif). ^ mation; a style of de- 

Recitativo, //. (ra-che-ta-^-vo). ) clamatory singing. 

Recte, Lat. (rek-te). Right, straight, forward. 
Recte et retro, Lat. (rek-te et rd-txb). Forward, then back- 
ward ; the subject or melody reversed, note for note. 
Re* diese, Fr. (ra di-^s). The note D t. 
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Redita, It. (m-de-t'i). ) 
; -ta). ) 



repeat. 



Repercotime*nto, //. (re-par-ko-te-w<2«-to). , 
Repercussio, Lat. (rep-er-/to-si-o). ( 



Reddita, It. (red -de-i 

Redondilla, Sp. (ra-don-del-ya). A roundelay. 

Redublicato, It. (re-doob-le-£#-to). Redoubled. 

R^fle'chir, Fr. (ra-fla-sher). To throw back, to rever- 
berate. 

Refrain. A burden or chorus sung after each stanza of a 
. song. 

Registration. The theory and practice of using and com- 
bining the various stops of an organ. 

Rein, Ger. (rin). Pure, clear, perfect. 

Reine stimme, Ger. (rz-ne shtim-me). Clear voice. 

Religiosamente, It. (re-le-je-b-za-mdn-te). ) Devoutly, re- 

Religi6so, It. (re-le-je-<?-zo). » ligiously. 

RentrSe, Fr. (ran^-tra). Reentrance of a part or theme. 

Renvoi, Fr. (ran/z-vwa). The sign ^! denoting that the per- 
former must return to and repeat from a similar sign. 

Repercussion ; 
the ai:?wer, in 
a fugue. 

Repercussion. A frequent repetition of the same sound. 

R6percuter, Fr. (ra-per-/£z7-ta). To repercuss, to reverberate. 

Repetatur, Lat. (rep-e-M-tiir). Let it be repeated. 

Repetieren, Ger. (ra-pa-te-r'n). To repeat. 

Repetizi6ne, It. (re-pa-te-tse-0-ne). Repetition. 

Replica, It. (rd-ple-ka). A repeat. 

ReplicatO, It. (rep-le-&z-to). Repeated. 

Replicate. A tone one or more octaves higher or lower 
than a given tone. 

Replicazi6ne, It. (rep-le-ka-tse-<?-ne). Repetition. 

RSpondre, Fr. (ra-ponMr). To respond, to answer. 

R£pons, Fr. (ra-pon^s). An answer. 

Reponse, Fr. (ra-pon/zs). An answer. 

RepOS, Fr. (ruh-po). A pause. 

Reprise, Fr. (ruh prez). The burden of a song; a repeti- 
tion, or return, to some previous part. 

Requiebro, Sp. (ra-ke-J-bro). A trill of the voice. 

ResolutO, It. (res-b-loo-xb). See Risoluto. 

Rest. The characters used to indicate an interval of 
silence between two tones. 

ReVeille, Fr. (m-vd-ye). Awaking; signal given by drum 
to soldiers at dawn. 

Rhythm. Rhythm in music is tone-movement produced 
by sounding in succession two or more tones of equal 
or unequal time-value. One tone cannot of itself pro- 
duce rhythm, but being followed by one or more tones 
there results a rhythm exhibiting the relative time-value 
of the tones employed. When a motive or group is re- 
peated many times in the course of a composition and 
at regular intervals, the resulting rhythm is called by 
the name of the composition in which it is used; as 
the rhythms peculiar to the march, waltz, polka, ma- 
zurka, and polonaise. Musical rhythm may or may not 
be accented; music for the organ, for example, does 
not admit of accent. 

RibattimentO, It. (re-h'iX-te-mdn-tb). Repercussion, rever- 
beration. 

Ribbattuta, It. (nb-bat-/<?<?-ta). A kind of trill. 



etc. 



Ricantare, It. (re-kan-/«-re). To sing again: 

Ricordanza, It. (re-kor-a&Vz-tsa). Remembrance, recollection. 

RigO, //. (re-go). The staff. 

Rig6re, //. (re-go-re). Rigor, strictness. 

Rilasciando, //. (re-la-she -dn-db). ) _ „ 

^., ., A ',_...,_ .. ' ( Rallentando. 

Rilasciante, //. (re-la-she-«/z-te). ) 

Rimettendo, //. (re-met-tdn-db). Holding back, or retard- 
ing the tempo. 

Rinforzam6nto, //. (ren-for-tsa.-mdn-tb). Reinforcement. 

Rinforzando, It. (ren-f or-tsdn-db) . Strengthening, empha- 
sizing. 

Rinforzare, //. (ren-for-/jYZ-re). To reinforce; to emphasize. 

RinforzatO, It. (rer\-ior-tsd-\o). With special emphasis, 
when used for a single tone or chord ; sudden increase 
in loudness, when used for a short passage or phrase. 

Rinf6rzo, It. (ren-f or -tso). Strengthened. 

Rintronato, It. (ren-tr5-/za-to). Resounded, reechoed. 

Ripetizi6ne, It. (re-pe-te-tse-<?-ne). Repetition. 

Ripie*no, It. (re-pe-tf-no). Equivalent to Tutti. 

Ripigliare, It. (re-pel-ye-tf-re). To resume. 

Ripigliando, It. (re-pel-ye -dn-db). Resuming. 

RiposatamSnte, It. (re-po-za-ta-#zd;z-te). Restfully. 

Riposato, //. (re-pb-zd-tb). Restful. 

Rip6so, //. (re-/<?-zd). Rest, repose. 

Riposta, It. (re-pds-t&). Repeat. 

Riprende*re, It. (re-pren -da-re). To resume. 

Riprende*ndo, It. (re-pren-ddn-db). Resuming. 

Ripresa, //. (re-pra-zi). A reprise or repeat. The sign ^? 

Risentito, It. (re-sen -le-tb). Vigorous, energetic. 

Risolutamente, It. (re-zo-loo-ta-w^-te). With energy. 

Risolut£zza, It. (re-zb-\oo-tdt-si). Resolution. 

Risolutlssimo, //. (re-zo-loo -tes-se-mb). Very energetic. 

Risoluto, It. (re-zb-loo-tb). Energetic, decided. 

Risoluzi6ne, It. (re-zo-loo-tse-<?-ne). Energy, decision. 

Risondnte, It. (re-zb-ndn-te) . Resounding, ringing. 

Risp6sta, //. (res-/Jj--t'a). The answer in a fugue; conse- 
quent in a canon. 

Ristre'tro, //. (re-strdt-tb). A stretto. 

Risvegliare, It. (res-val-ye-£-re). To awaken, to animate. 

Risvegli&to, //. (res-val-ye-£-t6). Animated, lively. 

Ritardando, It. (xe-X.'i.r-ddn-db). Decreasing in speed. 

RitarddtO, It. (re-tar -dd-tb). Decreased in speed. 

Ritdrdo, //. (re-tdr-db). Decrease in speed. 

Riten6ndo, It. (re-te-ndn-db). ) Holding back. 

Riten^nte, It. (re-te-ndn-te). S The same as Rallentando. 

Ritentito, It. (re-ta-w^-t5). Held back, in slower tempo. 
Much used incorrectly for rallentando 

Rltmo, It. (ret-mb). Rhythm. 

Ritmo di due battute, It. (ret-mb de doo-e bat-Aw-te). A 
two-measure rhythm. 

Ritmo di tre battute, //. (ret-mb de tra hdt-too-te). A three- 
measure rhythm. 

Ritornando, //. (re-tbr-ndn-db). Returning. 

Ritornare, It. (re-tbr-nd-re). To return. 

An instrumental prelude, 



Ritornelle, //. (re-tbr-ndl-\e). 
Ritornello, It. (re-tbr-ndllb). 
Ritournelle, Fr. (re-toor-nel). 
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interlude, or postlude to 
> accompanied vocal works. 
I A repeat. The refrain of 
J a song. 

Riverberaminto, //. (re-var-be-ra-TWtf/z-to). Reverberation. 
RivSrso, It. (re-vdr-sb). Reversed. Retrograde. 
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Rivolgim6ntO, It. (re-vol-ye-/««#-t5). Inversion of the 

parts in invertible counterpoint. 
Rivoltato, It. (re-vol -td-tb). Inverted. 
Riv6lto, It. (xe-t'ol-tb). Inversion. 
Robato, //. (ro -bd-ib). Robbed, borrowed. 
Robustam6nte, //. (roboos-tamdn-te). Boldly and firmly. 
Robusto, It. (xb-boos-tb). Bold and firm. 
Rocc6co, //. (xb-ko-kb). Odd, old-fashioned. 
Roche, It. (ro-ke). Hoarse, rough-sounding. 
Roch^zza, It. (ro-&F/-sa). Hoarseness. 
R6co, It. (ro-kb). Hoarse. 
Roc6co, It. (xb-ko-kb). Rococo. 
Rohr-werk, Ger. (rdr-vark). Reed-^ork. A term given to 

all of the reed stops in an organ. 
Ronde, Fr. (rond). A whole note. 
Ronquedad, Sp. (xhx\-kh-ddd). Hoarseness. 
Ronzame'nto, It. (ron-tsa-/wrt«-to). Humming, buzzing. 
Root. The note on which a chord is constructed, and from 

which the chord receives its letter-name. For example, 

in the chord of G, the root is G. 

( A melodic form composed of a 
| figure or phrase repeated sev- 



Rosalia, It. (xo-sal-ya). 
Rosalie, Ger. (xb-zd-\€). 



\ eral times, each repetition tak- 
<| ing place on the next degree 
above the preceding one ; the 
repetitions may also occur on 
|^ any degree. 

To imitate the song of the 



Full, round. Pertaining to 



Rossigndler, Fr. (ro-sen-jv-la) 
nightingale. 

Rot6ndo, //. (rd-to/i-do). 
tone. 

R6tte, //. (rot-te). Broken, interrupted. 

Roucouler, Fr. (roo-koo-/J). To coo, to trill, to quaver. 

Roulade, Fr. (xoo-ldd). A grace composed of an arpeggio 
or run joining one principal tone to another. A flour- 
ish in vocal or instrumental music. 

RovSrscio, It. (ro^-she-5). J Reversion 

Rov£rsio, It. (xo-vdr-se-o). ) 

Rovesciam^ntO, It. (rd-va-she-a-ratf«-to). Inversion. Rever- 
sion. Contrary motion. Retrograde motion. 

Rovescio, //. (ro-z'tf-she-6). Imitation by contrary motion. 
The term is also given to a piece of music so con- 
structed that it may be performed backwards. 

Rubato, //. {xoo-ba-tb). Changing the time-value of notes 
comprising any part of a composition. The term really 
indicates a free use of accelerando and rallentando ac- 
cording to the taste of the performer ; the less impor- 
tant melody notes being accelerated while those most 
prominent are prolonged. 

Riickgang, Ger. (ruk-gi.x\gk) . Return. The term is used 
to indicate a transition from one melody or theme to 
the repetition of a previous one. 

Riickung, Ger. (rw^-oongk). Syncopation. Enharmonic 
change (en/iarmonische Riickung). 

Riickweiser Ger. (riik-xi-sei). The sign ^ 

Ruhepunkt, Ger. (roo hepoonkt) . \ a pause. 

Ruhezeichen, Ger. (roo-\vz-tsT-k\\). ) 

Ruhig, Ger. (roo-hig). Calm, tranquil, quiet. 

Running, Ger. (riih-roongk). Emotion. 

Run. A rapid scale-passage. In vocal music the term is 
given to such a passage sung to one syllable. 
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Rundgesang, Ger. (roond-ghe-sdngk) . A vocal solo with re- 
frain for chorus. 
Russe, Fr. (riiss). Russian. 
Rustico, It. (rav-te-ko). Rustic, rural. 
Ruvidamente, It. (roo-ve-da-wtf/z-te). Coarsely, roughly. 
Ruvido, //. (roo -ve-<\b). Coarse, rough. 

Sacred music. Church music. 

Saengerfest, Ger. (sdng-hx-fest). A festival among the Ger- 
mans of a musical and social character. 

Saggio, It. {sdd-je-b). An essay, a trial. 

Saite, Ger. (si-te). A string. 

Saiten-bandiger, Ger. (jY-t'n-M^-di-gher). A musician. 

Saitenchor, Ger. (jf-t'n-kor). Two or more strings tuned in 
unison. 

Saiteninstrumente, Ger. (jf-t'n-in-shtroo-ra^-te). Stringed 
instruments. 

Salmeggiamdnto, //. (sal-mad-je-a -mdn-tb). Psalmody. 

Salmo 7. (sal-mo). Psalm. 

Salon-iiigel, Ger. (sa-16n-/2z/-g'l). Parlor grand (pianoforte). 

Salonstiick, Ger. (sa-lon-shtiik). A salon or parlor compo- 
sition. 

SaltatO, //. (sal-Ai'-to). A variety of the "springing Dow" 
in violin-playing. 

SalterSttO, It. (sal-te-;rtf/-t6). A term given to the rhythm 

m 

Salto, It. (sdl-tb). A leap or skip. 

Samlung, Ger. (sdm-\oongk). A collection of airs. 

Sanft, Ger. (sanft). Low, soft. 

Sanftheit, Ger. (sdnft-hit). Softness, smoothness, gentleness. 

Sanftig, Ger. (stinf-\Ag). Soft, gentle. 

Sanftmuth, Ger. (sdnf t-moot). Softness, gentleness. 

Sans, Fr. (san/z). Without. 

Satz, Ger. (satz). Subject. Theme. 

Saut, Fr. (so). Skip. 

Sbalzo, It. (sbdl-tsb). A leap or skip. 

SbalzatO, //. (sbal-/j#-to). Impetuously. 

Sbarra, It. (sbdr-x'i). Bar. 

Sbarra d6ppia, It. {sbdr-x'i. ddp-pt-'i.). Double bar. 

Scagnello, It. (skan-^aZ-lo). Bridge. 

Scala, It. (sM-YsL). A scale. 

Scald. A Scandinavian bard. 

Scale. The succession of tones in their regular order com- 
prising any major or minor key ; chromatic .g., the name 
of the series of half-tones beginning with any given note 
and proceeding by half-tones to the octave of that note. 

Scale-degree. A degree of a scale, counting upwards from 
the keynote. 

Scampanare, It. (skam-pa-/z#-re). To chime bells. 

Scampanio, It. (skam-/tf-ne-6). Christmas chimes; chimes. 

Scemando, //. (she-/w#«-do). See Diminuendo. 

ScSna, //. (s/id-nd). A division in an act of a dramatic work. 
Also the name of a vocal solo of dramatic character. 

Sc£na da camera, //. {shd-n'i, da H-me-ra). Chamber 
music. 

Scenario, //. (she-/ztf-re-o). Plot of a dramatic work. 

Scenarium. An opera-libretto containing the dialogue and 
directions for the performers. 

Scene. See Scena. 

Schafer-gedicht, Ger. (shd-iex-ghe-dzkkt.) Idyl, eclogue, 
pastoral. 
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Schaferlied, Ger. {s/id-ier-led). Shepherd's song; a pas- 
toral ditty. 
Schafer-pfeife, Ger. {skd-ier pji-fe). Shepherd's pipe. 
Schalkhaft, Ger. (scAdlA-hait). Sportive, roguish. 
Schall, Ger, (shall). Sound, resonance. 
Schallbecken, Ger. (sAdll-beA-en). Cymbals. 
Schallhorn, Ger. {sAall-\\dxi\). Horn, cornet, trumpet. 
Sc halls tab, Ger. (j^a//-shtab). Triangle. 
Schanzune, Ger. (sh'an-tsoon-e). A corruption of chanson. 
Schaurig, Ger. (sAozv-rig). Weirdly. 
Schauspiel, Ger. (sAow-shpB). Drama, dramatic piece. 
Scherzando, It. (skar-tsdn-do). 
Scherzante, It. (skar-ft»«-te). 
ScherzeVole, //. (skar-taf-vo-le). 
Scherzhaft, Ger. (sherts-haft). 

Scherzino, //. {sAdr-tse-no). ^ 
Scherzo, //. (sMr-tsb). i 



In a light, playful style. 



Sportive. Burlesque. 
Titles given to various com- 
positions of a lively char- 
acter. 



Simple, plain. 



War-song. 



Scherz6so, //. (skar-&Y?-zo). See Scherzando. 

Schiettamente, //. (ske-at-ta-wJ/z-te). 

Schidtto, It. (ske-^/to). 

Schlacht-gesang, Ger. (sAldAAt-ghe-sdng 

Schlacht-lied, Ger. (sAld&At-led). 

Schlag, Ger. (shlag). A stroke, beat, or pulse. 

Schlag instrument, Ger. (shlag m-stroo-ment). An instru- 
ment of percussion. 

Schlecht, Ger. (shlekt). Bad, weak. 

Schleif-bogen, Ger. (sAlif-bd-g'n). A slur. 

Schleifen, Ger. (sAll-?r\). To slur. 

Schleifer-zeichen, Ger. (sAli-fer-tsT-khen). A slur. 

Schleppen, Ger. (sAlep-pen). To retard, or drag. 

Schleppend, Ger. (sAlep-pend). Retarding, dragging. 

Schluss, Ger. (shloos). End, close, cadence. 

Schluss-chor, Ger. (sAloos-kbx). Final chorus. 

Schluss-fall, Ger. (sAloos-f all). A cadence. [cadence. 

Schluss-kadenz, Ger. (sAloos- Ad-dents). Final or closing 

Schluss-note, Ger. (sAloes-nbt). Final note. 

Schluss-reim, Ger. (sAloos-nm). Refrain. 

Schluss-satz, Ger. (sAloos-s'atz). Concluding movement. 

Schluss-striche, Ger. (sAloos-shtrikh-e). Double-bar. 

Schluss-stuck, Ger. (sAloos-shttik). Concluding piece. 
Finale. 

Schluss-zeichen, Ger. (sAIoos-tsi-khen). The double-bar. 
The hold /c\. 

Schlussel, Ger. (sAlils-s'l). A clef. 

Schliissel-G, Ger. (sAliis-s'l-G). The note g 1 on the second 
line of the treble-clef. 



i 



Languishing. 

In a flattering, coaxing 



Schmachterl, Ger. (sAmdAA-tend). 

Schmeichelnd, Ger. (shmi-keln'd). 
style. 

Schmelzend, Ger. (s/zmel-tsend). Melting. 

Schmerz, Ger. (shmerts). Grief, sorrow. 

Schmerzhaft, Ger. (sAmerts-haft). Sorrowful, dolorous. 

Schmerzhaftigkeit, Ger. (sAmerts-h'a.f -tig-kit). Sorrowfulness. 

Schmerzlich, Ger. (sAmerts-likh). Sorrowful, plaintive. 

Schmerzlichkeit, Ger. (sAmerts-likh-kit). Dolorousness. 

Schmetterling, Ger. (sAmet-ter-ling). " Butterfly." A name 
given to various instrumental compositions of light and 
playful character written mostly for the piano. 
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Schnarr-bass, Ger. {sAndrr^dass). The drone bass. 

Schnarr-werk, Ger. (sAndrr -vark). The reed stops of an 
organ, or a reed stop. 

Schnell, Ger. (shnell). Fast, rapid. 

Schneller, Ger. (shnel-ler). Faster; also an inverted mor- 
dent. /W 

Schollrohr, Ger. (sholl-r5r). Trumpets, bugles, brass wind 
instruments. 

Schreibart, Ger. (sAri-b'art). Style. 

Schreiend, Ger. (sArt-end). Strident, shrill, screaming. 

Schreiwerk, Ger. {shri-v&rk). Shrill-work; acute, or mix- 
ture stops. 

Schrittmassig, Ger. (sArzt-mds-sig). Moderate in pace. 

Schusterfleck, Ger. (sAoos-thr-Jlek). Rosalia. 

Schwach, Ger. (shvakh). Soft, weak. 

Schwacher, Ger. (skvd-kex). Softer. 

Schwacher taktteil, Ger. (sAvd-ker tak-tfl). The weak beat. 

Sch warmer, Ger. (shvar-mer). A rauscher (a rapidly re- 
peated note). 

Schwebung, Ger. (shve-boongk) . In musical acoustics, a 
Beat, Similar to Tremulant. 

Schweigen, Ger. (sAvi-ghen). To be silent. 

Schweigezeichen, Ger. (sAvi-ghe-lsi-khen). A rest. 

Schwellen, Ger. (shvelTn). To increase. 

Schwellton, Ger. (shvel-ton). Messa di voce. 

Schwer, Ger. (shvar). Heavy, difficult. 

Schwer-muthig, Ger. (sAvdr-mzi-tig). Sad, melancholy. 

Schwindend, Ger. (sAvind-end). Dying away. Morendo. 

Schwingung, Ger. {sAving-oowgs). Vibration of a string. 

Schwungvoll, Ger. {sAvoong-ibl). With swing and passion. 

Scintillante, It. and Fr. (shin-til-/««-te). Brilliant. 

Sci61ta, It. (she-<?/-ta). Free, agile. 

Scioltam^nte, //. (she-61-ta -mdn-th). Freely, fluently. 

ScioltSzza, It. (she-6l-&z/-sa). Freedom, fluency. 

Sci61to, It. (she-<?/-to). Free. 

Scordato, It. {skbx-dd-td). Out of tune. 

Score. The various parts of an instrumental or vocal com- 
position, written on separate staves, and placed under 
each other to facilitate reading. 

Scoring. See instrumentation. 

Scorrendo, It. (*>k6\-rdn-db). \ Glissando. 

ScorreVole, It. (skor-n?-v6-le). ' Flowing, gliding. 

Scotch snap or catch. The rhythm J71 which is peculiar 
to Scotch melodies. • * * 

Sdegnante, It. (sdax\-ydn-te). Angry, passionate. 

Sd£gno, It. (sddn-yo). Scorn, indignation. 

Sdegnosam^nte, //. (sdan-y6-za-w#/z-te). Scornfully. 

Sdegn6so, It, (sdan-jj/<?-zo). Scornful. 

Sdrucciol&ndo, //. (sdroot-che-6 Idn-do). Sliding. Glissando. 

Sdrucciolare, It. (sdroot-che-o/a-re). To slide. To play, 
glissando. 

Se, It. (sa). If. 

Se bis6gna, It. (sa be-^^-ya). If necessary. 

Sec, Fr. (sek). ) 

Secco, Fr. (sek-ko). \ Slm P le ' embellished. 

Sechs, Ger. (sekhs). Six. 

Sechsachteltakt, Ger. (sekhs-akh-t'l-ta"£/). Six-eight time. 

Sechs-saitig, Ger. (sekhs- sz-tig). Instrument with six 
strings. 

Sechs-theihg, Ger. (seAAs-tz-lig). In six parts. 

Sechzehntel, Ger. (sekh-tsen-t'l). Semiquavers. 
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Sechzehntelpause, Ger. (sekh-tsen-t'l-/0«/-ze) . A semi- 

quaver rest. 
Sechsvierteltakt, Ger. (sekhs-fer-t'l-Zd^). Six-four time. 
Second. An interval consisting of two conjunct degrees. 

There are three kinds, — major, minor, and augmented. 
Major Second. Minor Second. Aug. Second. 
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Sec6nda, //. (sa-iwz-da). Second. 

Sec6nda volta, //. (sa-kon-da v5l-ta). Second time. 

Seconde dessus, Fr. (sa-kond des-sii). Second soprano. 

Seconde fois, //. (sa-kond fwa). Second time. 

Sec6ndo, It. (sa-kon-do). Second. 

Sec6ndo partito, //. (sa-kon-do p'ar-/£-to). The second part. 

Secular music. Music other than that intended for devo- 
tional purposes. 

Secunde, Ger. (se-koon-de). A second. 

Secundiren, Ger. (se-koon-a#>*-en). To play the second 
part. 

Segndre, //. (sa\\-yd-xe). To beat time. 

Segno, //. (sdn-yo). A sign. See Al segno, also Dal 
segno. The signs used are ^ft :§;, §, $?. The above 
terms direct the performer to repeat from the /t\ 

place marked by the sign to the word Fine H 

or to a double-bar marked with a hold. H 

Sometimes only the sign is given. 

Se*gue, It. (sd-gwe). Follows. 

S£gue Paria, It. (sd-gwe Id-re-'a). The aria follows. 

Seguendo, //. (se-gwdn-db). \ _ „ 

~ , * t , ~ /( Following. 

Seguente, It. (se-gwd7i-te). > 

Seguenza, It. (se-gudn-isa). Sequence. 

Segue seiiza interruzi6ne, It. (sd-gwe sdn-tsa ^-ter-root-tse- 
d-ne). Go on without stopping. 

Sehnsucht, Ger. (jv^-sookht). Yearning, longing. 

Sehnsiichtig, Ger. (sdn-siikh-tig). With intense longing. 

Sehr, Ger. (sir). Very. 

Sehr lebhaft, Ger. (sar leb-\\ai\). Very lively. 

Sei, //. (sa-e). Six. 

Seitenbewegung, Ger. (jf-t'n-be-£v?-goongk). Oblique mo- 
tion. 

Seitensatz, Ger. (w-t'n-satz). A secondary theme in a so- 
nata, rondo, symphony, etc. 

S'elever, Fr. (sdl-e-wa). To ascend in tone. 

Semeiotechnie, Fr. (se-ma-o-/££-ne). A system of musical 
characters. 

Semibreve. A whole note. 

Semicorchea, Sp. (sem-e-iJr-ke-a). 

Semi-croma, Gr. (semi -krd-ma). 

Semi-cr6ma, It. (sem-eir^-ma). ) 

Semicrotchet. A quaver or eighth note. 

Semidemisemiquaver. A sixty-fourth note. 

Semiminim. A crotchet, or quaver. 

Semipausa, Lat. (sexn-e-paw-sa). A semibreve rest. 

Semiquaver. A sixteenth note. 

Semitone. The smallest interval used in modern music. 
Example. 



A semiquaver. 
A semiquaver. 
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Semi-tonique, Fr. (sem-e-^-nek). Chromatic. 
Semplice, //. (sam-//<?-che). Simple, unaffected. 
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Semplicemente, It. (sam-ple-che-wtf^-te). Simply, unaf- 
fectedly. 

Se'mpre, //. (sdm-pre). Continually, throughout. 

Sensibile, It. (sense be-le). Expressive, feeling. 

Sensibilita, It. (en-se-^?-le-ta). Expression. 

Sensibilmente, It. (sen-se-be\-mdn-te). Expressively. 

Sensible, Fr. (sawh-sebl). The leading-note. Note sensi- 
ble is another term for the leading-note. 

Sentie, Fr. (sank-te). Expressed, felt. 

Sentimentale, Fr. (s'an/i-te-men-tal). Sentimental. 

Sentime*nto, //. (sen-te-mdn-tb). Sentiment, feeling. 

S6nza, It. (sdn-tsa). Without. 

S^nza fiori, It. (sdn-tsa ie-o-re). Without ornaments, with- 
out embellishments. 

Senza replica, //. (sdn-tsa. rd-p\e-k'a). Without repetition. 

Se piace, It. (sa pe-#-che). If you please. 

Sep-chord. Chord of the seventh. 

Septet. ( A composition for seven voices 

Septett, Ger. (sep-tet). ) or instruments. 

Septieme, Fr. (set-i-dm). ) ™, . , , r ., ,, 

F ' v ' > The interval of the seventh. 

Septime, Ger. (sep-^-me). ) 

Septimen akkord, Ger. (sep-t\-xne\\ ak-kord). Chord of the 
seventh. 

Septimole, Ger. (sep-tUno-\e). ) Septuplet> 

Septole. ) 

Septuor, Fr. (^-tii-or). Septet. 

Septuplet. A group of seven notes of equal time-value to 
be performed in the time of four or six of the same 
kind in the regular rhythm. 

Sequence. The repetition, more than twice in succession, 
of a motive or group, the repetitions occurring in as- 
cending or descending motion, and by equal intervals. 

Seraphine, (j-^r-a-fen). A species of harmonium. 

Serbano, It. (ser-bd-nb). The serpent, a bass wind instru- 
ment. 

Serena, //. (se-rd-ria). An evening song. 

Sereno, It. (se-rd-nb). Calm, serene. 

Seria, //. (^-re-a). ) gerious> 

Serio, //. (sa-re-o). ) 

S6rieusement, Fr. (sa-n-us-manA). Seriously. 

Seri6so, It. (sa-re-d-zb) . In a grave, serious style. 

Serpeggiando, //. (ser-ped-je-tf>z-do). Gently winding, slid- 
ing, creeping. 

Serpent. A bass wind instrument. 

Serrata, It. (ser rd-ta). A concluding performance. 

SSsta, It. (sds-ta). \ c . . 

, , r Sixth. 

S6st0, It. (sds-tb). ) 

SeSt6t > , w \ A sextet. 

Sestetto, //. (ses-to/-to). ) 

Sestina, //. (ses-^-na). A sextuplet. 

Sestole, //. (ses-/*le). ) A sextuplet . 

Sestolet, //. (ses-^-let). ) 

Settetto, //. (set-tet-td). Septet. 

S^ttima, //. (sdt-te-m'd) . Interval of a seventh. 

S£ttimo, It. (sdt-te-mb). Seventh. 

Setzart, Ger. (sets-art). Style of composition. 

Setzkunst, Ger. (j^fj-koonst). Art of composition. 

Seul, Fr. (siil). 

Seule, Fr. (siil). 

Severam6nte, //. (se-ver-'d-mdn-te) . Strict interpretation of 

tempo and expression marks. 
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Sforzando, It. (sfor-fsdn-do). 
Sforzato, //. (sior-tsd-to). 



Sev£rita, It. (se-z/tf-re-ta). Severity, strictness. 

Sext. The interval of a sixth. 

Sexta, Lat. (sex-t'i). Sixth. Interval of a sixth. A sixth 

part. 

Sexte, Ger. (sex-te). A sixth. 

Sextet, ) A composition for six voices or 

Sextett, Ger. (sex-tet) . ) instruments. 

Sextole, Lat. (sex-to-\e). \ . 

« x,I/„ _ , « x (A sextuplet. 

Sextolet, {sex-to-\et). ) r 

Sextuor, Fr. (sex-tii-or). Sextet. 

Sextuplet. A group of six notes of equal time-value per- 
formed in the time of four of the same kind in the 
regular rhythm. 

Sextus, Lat. (sex-tixs). A sixth part. 

Sfogato, It. (sio-gd-to). Light, airy. A direction in vocal 
music meaning that the passage thus marked must be 
rendered in a light and airy manner. 

Sf6rza, It. (sfor-tsa). Forced, with energy. 

The abbreviations of these 
terms are commonly ap- 
plied to a single tone or 
chord, and denote that 
the notes so marked are 
to be performed with spe- 
cial stress. 

Sforzare la v6ce, It. (s£or-tsd-re la w-che). To overstrain 
the voice. 

Sfuggito, //. (sfood^-to). Avoided, shunned. 

Shake. Trill. 

Sharp. The sign %. The sharp when placed before a note 
or on a degree of the staff raises its pitch one half- 
tone. 

Si, It. (se). It, one. Seventh degree of the diatonic scale. 
Name of the note B in France and Italy. 

Si leva il sordino, It. (se la-v'i. el sox-de-no). Take off the 
mute. 

Si levano i sordini, //. (se le-z^'-no e sor-^-no). Take off 
the mutes. 

Si piace, It. (se pe -d-che). At pleasure. 

Si replica, It. (se rJ-ple-ka). Repeat. 

Si segue, It. (se sd-gue). Proceed. 

Si t&ce, It. (se td-che). Be silent. 

Si V<5lta, //. (se w/-ta). Turn over. 

Sibilate, It. (se-be-ld-te.) To sing with a hissing sound. 

Siegesgesang, Ger. (se-gn&s-g}n&-sdngh). ) 

Siegeslied, Ger. (se-ghes-led). ) P **' 

Siegesmarsch, Ger. (j^-ghes-marsh). A triumphal march. 

Sicilitoa, //. (se-che-le-«-na). ) A dance of the Sicilian 

Sicilidno, It. (se-che-le-a-no). \ P easants - A pastorale in 

Sicilienne, Fr. (se-se-le-&). somewhat slow tempo 

J and I or - 5 2 - time. 

Signalist. A military trumpet player. 

Signature. The signs placed at the head of the staff at 
the beginning of a composition, indicating the key and 
measure of the music which follows. 

Signaturen, Ger. (sig-ria-too-ren). Figures and signs used in 
thorough-bass notation. 

Sign, canceling. A natural. 

Signe, Fr. (sen). Sign. 

Silbendehnung, Ger. (sil-ben-dd-noongk). Singing a syl- 
lable to more than one tone. Slurring a syllable. 
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Silbar, Sp. (sel-bar). To whistle. 

Silbern, Ger. (sil-bem). Of a silvery tone. 

Silboso, Sp. (sel-bo-zo). Whistling, hissing. 

Silence, Fr. (se-1'an^s). A rest. 

Silences pointed, Fr. (se-lan/*s pwan^-ta). Dotted rests. 

Silenciosamente, Sp. (se-len-the-d-zH-mdn-te). Quietly, 
softly. 

Silentando, It. (se-\en-tdn-do). A term denoting a slacken- 
ing of the time. 

Silenzio, It. (se-ldn-tse-6). A rest. 

Simicon, Ger. (j&w-i-kon). A harp with thirty-five strings. 

Simile, //. (se-me-le). In like manner. Continue in the 
same manner as the preceding passage. 

Simplement, Fr. (sdn/i-p\e-m'£.n/i) . Simply, unaffected. 

Sin, //. (sen). Abbreviation of Sino. 

Sinf6nia, //. (sen^-ne-a). A symphony. A name given 
to the overture of an Italian opera belonging to the 
earlier school. 

Sinfonie, Ger. (sin-ib-ne). Symphony. 

Singakademie, Ger. (sing-Bk-'a.-d'a.-pie). A choral singing 
society. A singing academy. 

Sing-art, Ger. (sing-ax\). Style of singing. 

Singbar, Ger. (sing-bar). Singable. 

Sing-bass, Ger. (sing-bass). A vocal bass. 

Sing-chor, Ger. (sing-kbx). Choir. 

Singend, Ger. [sing-end). Cantabile. 

Singe-tanz, Ger. (smg-tants). Dances accompanied by 
singing. 

Sing-fuge, Ger. (si ng-f 00- ghe). A vocal fugue. 

Sing-gedicht, Ger. (sing-ghe-dik/it). A poem set to music. 

Singhiozzdndo, It. (sen-ghe-bt-tsdnd-do). Sobbing, catch- 
ing the breath. 

Sing-kunst, Ger. (sing-koonst). The art of singing. 

Sing-mahrchen, Ger. (sing-mar-kh^n). A legend in song. 

Singmanieren, Ger. (%-ma-««'n). Vocal embellishments. 

Sing-meister, Ger. (sing-mis-ter). Singing master. 

Sing-schauspiel, Ger. (^^-show-shpel). A drama inter- 
spersed with singing. 

Sing-schule, Ger. (sing-shoo-\e). Singing school. 

Sing-spiel, Ger. (sing-sh\)z\). " A sing-play." A title given 
to the earlier form of the German national opera. The 
name is used at the present time for any light opera or 
operetta with spoken interludes. 

Sing-stimme, Ger. (sing-sntim-me). A vocal part. The 
singing voice, the voice. 

Sing-stuck, Ger. (sing-shtuk). Air, melody. 

Sing-stunde, Ger. (sing-s/itoon-de) . Singing lesson. 

Sing-verein, Ger. (sing-ie-rm). Choral society. 

Sing-weise, Ger. (sing-vi-se). In a singing style. 

Sinistra, It. (se -nes-tra) . Left. 

Sink-a-pace. See Cinque-pace. 

Sino, It. (se-nb). As far as, to, up to, till. 

Sino al fine, It. (se-nd a\/e-ne). To the end. 

Si piace, //. (se pe-a-che). Ad libitum. 

Sirenion, (si-ren-l-on). An instrument of the piano and 
harpsichord class. 

Si replica, It. (se r^-ple-ka). To be repeated. 

Si scriva, It. (se skre-va). As written. 

Si segue, //. (se sa-gue). As follows. 

Sist&na, It. (ses-te-m'a). Staff. 

Sister, Ger. (sister). An old German guitar. 
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Turn over. 



Sixth. 



Sistro, It. (ses-tro). A triangle. 

Sistrum, lal. (sts-trum). A rattle used by the ancient 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans. Its common 
form was that of a handle surmounted by a loop of 
metal having cross-bars on which rings were sometimes 
placed. 

Si tace, It. (se Az'-che). Be silent. 

Sitz, Ger. (sitz). Place, situation. 

Si v61ga, //. (se vol-gi). 

Si v61ta, It. (se vot-ta). S 

Sixieme, Fr. {sez-i-dm). \ 

Sixte, Fr. (sekst). S 

Sixte ajout£e, Fr. (sekst a -zkoo-ia). Added sixth. 

Skalde, Ger. (sAdl-de). A scald ; ancient Scandinavian bard. 

Skizze, Ger. (s&its-tse). Sketch. 

Skizzen, Ger. [skitsAs&w). Sketches. 

Slancio, //. {sldu-shb) . \ Impetuosity. Sometimes written 

Slanzio, It. {sldn-tse-b). ) " islancio." 

Slargando, //. (slar-p#/z-do). j „ 

«, , /. r , ,.. .. , _, ( Growing slow. 

Slargandosi, It. (slar-gan-dfcze). ) 

Slentando, It. {slen-tan-do) . Slargando. 

Sliss&to, It. (sles-za-to). Slurred. 

Slur. The sign ^ ^ which, when placed over or under 

two or more notes, indicates that the passage is to be 

performed legato. 

Smaniante, It. (sma-ne-tf/z-te). ) T . 

. ,. . _ . ' / In an impetuous, passion- 

Smaniato, It. (sma-ne -#-to). > 

.,')..---[ \ ate style. 

Smanioso, //. (sma-ne-0-zo). ) 

Sminu6ndo, It. (sme-noo-J/z-do). ) Diminishing and increas- 

Sminuito, //. (sme-noo-^-to). ) ing in speed and force. 

Smore*ndo, It. (smo-rdn-db) . Dying away. 

Smorfi6so, It. (smor-fe -0-zo). Affected expression. 

Smorzando, It. (sm6r-taz>z-do). Dying away. 

Soave, //. (sb-d-ve). Soft, sweet, suave. 

Soavem6nte, It. (sb-a-ve-mdn-te). Suavely. 

Sogge"tto, //. (sbd-Jdt-tb) . Subject, theme. 

Sognando, //. (sbn-ydn-db) . In a dreamy style. 

Soh. Term given to the syllable sol in the Tonic sol-fa 

system. 
Soiree musicale, Fr. (s7vd-ra\ m\\-ze-kdl). A musical evening. 
Sol. Name of the note G in France, also the fifth note of 

the diatonic scale. 
S61a, //. (sola). Alone. 
Solemnis, lat. (sb-lem-ms). Solemn. 
Sol£nne, It. (sb-ldn-ne) . 
Solennelle, Fr. (sb-len-ne\). 
Solennem&ite, //. {sb-len-ne-mdn-te). Solemnly. 
Solennita, It. (sb-len-ne-td). Solemnity. 
Solfa, //. (sol-fa.) . Scale. A conductor's baton. 
Sol-fa. To sing solfeggi. Solmisation and its syllables, 

do, re, mi, etc. 
Solfeggiare, //. (s5l-fad-je-£-re). To sol-fa. 
Solfege, Fr. (sbl-fdzh). \ A vocal exercise on one 

Solfeggi, //. (sb\-fdd-]e). > vowel, the syllables of sol- 

Solfeggio, It. (sb\-fdd-]e-b). ) misation, or words. 
Soli, It. (sd-\e). The parts for solo performers. 
SolitO, It. (j^-le-to). Usual, accustomed. 
Solmisation. Sol-fa-ing. A system of teaching scales and 

intervals by the syllables, do, re, mi, etc. 
Solo, //. (solo). Alone. Music for a single instrument or 

voice with or without accompaniment. 
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Solemn, splendid, pompous. 



Solosanger, Ger. (solb-sdng-ex). A solo singer. 
Solospieler, Ger. {so-\b-shpe-\hx). A solo player. 
Solostimme, Ger. (solb-shtim-mz). A solo part or voice. 
Sombrer, Fr. (sdm-bxa). A term used in vocal music to 

indicate a sombre, veiled, but intense expression. 
Somma, //. (som-ma). Highest, greatest, supreme, utmost, 

extreme. 
Sommerlied, Ger. (som-mer-led). A song in praise of 

summer. 
Son, Fr. (son/z). Tone, sound. 

Son harmonique, Fr, (son/z har-#z<?-nek). Harmonic tone 
Son plein, Fr. (son/? plan/$). A round, full tone. 
Sonabile, //. (so-/ztf-be-le). Sounding, resonant. 
Sonante, It. (sb-ndn-te). Sonorous, resonant, resounding. 
Sonare, //. (sb-nd-re). To sound, to play. 
Sonare alia m6nte, It. (sb-?id-re dll'a. mdn-te). To imprr 1 

vise. 
Sonata. An extended instrumental composition, usually d 

three or four movements. 
Sonata da camera, It. (s5-?z#-ta da ^-me-ra). A sonat'i 

designed for the chamber or parlor. 
Sonata da chiesa, //. (sb-nd-ia. da ke-tf-za). A church s^ 

nata, an organ sonata. 
Sonate, Fr. (sb-ndt) and Ger. (sb-nd-te). A sonata. 
Sonat6re, //. (so-na-/<?-re). A performer on any instrument 
Sonevole, It. (sb-nd-vble). See Sonabile. 
S6no, //. (sd-nb). Tone, sound. 
Sonoram6nte, It. (so-no -r'd-mdn-tc). Sonorously, resounf 

ingly. 
Son6re, It. (sb-nd-re). Sonorous. 
Sonus, lat. (j-J-nus). Tone, sound. 
S6pra, It. (j<?-pra). Above, over, higher; upon, on. 
S6pra dominante, It. (j-<?-pra db-me-ndn-Xh). Dominant. 
Sopra t6nica, It. (sd-pr'i /0-ne-k'a). Super tonic. 
S6pra una c6rde, It. (sd-pr'i. ^-n'a kor-de). On one string. 
Sopran, Ger. (sb-prdn). Soprano. 

Sopran-schliissel, Ger. {sb-firdn-shtiis-s'X). Treble clef. 
Sopran-stimme, Ger. (sb-prdn-sktzm-me). Soprano voicC 

or part. 
Soprano, It. (sb-prd-nb). The highest division of the htf 

man voice. 
Soprano clef. The C clef on the first line. 
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S6rda, It. (s5r-da). Dull, muffled. [tone. 

Sordamente, //. (s5r-d'a-^J;?-te). With a muffled, veiled 
Sordino, //. (sor-^-no). A mute. Beethoven used the terms 

con sordini and senza sordini to denote when and when 

not to use the soft pedal of the piano. 
S6rdO, It. {sdr-db). Muted. 

Sordun, Ger. (w-doon). A mute for the trumpet. 
Sorgfaltig, Ger. (i-<?r^-fal-tigh). Cautious, careful. 
Sortie, Fr. {sdr-\.€). A closing voluntary for the organ. 
Sortita, //. (sor-^-ta). See sortie. Also the first number 

sung by a leading character in an opera. 
Sospensivam£nte, It. (sos-pen-se-va-w^z-te). Irresolutely, 

doubtfully. 
Sospirando, //. (sos-pe-r«//-d5). \ Sighing, sobbing. A vo- 
Sospirante, //. {sbs-pe-rdn-te). ) cal effect. 
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Sighing deeply. Mourn- 
ful, plaintive. 

See sostenuto. 



Sospirevole, It. (sos-pe-rJ-vo-le). 

Sospir6sO, It. (s6s-pe-r<?-z6). 

Sostene'ndo, It. (s5s-te-//#//-d6). ( 

Sosten6nte, //. (sds-te-#<?»-te). < 

Sostenuto, //. (sos-te-tttw-to). Sustained. As a tempo 

mark it is about the same as andante. 
S6tt0, It. (sot-to). Under, below. 
S6tto dominante, It. (sot-to db-mendn-te). The subdomi- 

nant. 
S6ttOv6ce, It. (sot-to va-che). In an undertone. 
Soubasse, Fr. (soo-bas). Sub-bass. 
Soupir, Fr. (soo-pfr). A quarter rest. 
Sourdement, Fr. (soord-xsxixvh). In a subdued manner. 
Sourdine, Fr. (.ww-den). A mute. 
Sous, Fr. (soo). Below, under. 
Sous-chantre, Fr. (soo-sAdnAtr). A deputy precentor or 

cantor. An assistant choir-master. 

Sous-dominante, Fr. (soo db-rm-ndnht). Sub-dominant. 

Sous-m6diante, Fr. (soo-ma-dl-dnkt). Sub-mediant. 

Sous-tonique, Fr. (soo-tb-nek). Subtonic or leading note. 

Soutenir, Fr. (soo-te-ner). To sustain a sound. 

Spagnol6tta, It. (sp'an-yo-/#/-ta). A Spanish dance. 

Spagnuola, It. (span-yoo-<?-la). The guitar. 

Sparta, It. (spdr-fi). ^ 

Spartita, It. (spar-/S-ta). I 

... r ) . ' r A partitura. 

Spartito, It. (spar-^-to). 

Sparte, Ger. (spar-te). ' 

Spasshaft, Ger. (sApdss-hMt). Scherzando. 

Spezzato, It. (spet-tsd-to). Divided. 

Spianata, It. (spe-a-^-ta). ) Smooth> ^ tranquil 

Spianato, It. (spe-'a-nd-tb). ) 

Spiccatam^nte, It. (spek-ka-tSL-mdn-te) . Brilliantly. 

Spiccato, //. (spek-&z-t6). A variety of springing-bow in 
violin-playing. 

Spiel, Ger, (shpel). Play, performance. 

Spielart, Ger. (shpel-art). Style or system of playing. 

Spiel manieren, Ger. (shpel ma-^-r'n). Instrumental em- 
bellishments. 

Spirito, It. (spe-xe-tb). Spirit, life. 

SpiritosamSnte, //. (spe-re-to-z*a-/«tf?z-te). \ With energy 

Spirit6so, It. (spe-re-/<?-zo). > and anima- 

Spiritu6so, It. (spe-re-too-<?-zo). ) tion. 

Spitze, Ger. (shpit-tie). Point. Point of a bow. Also 
denoting the toe in organ-playing. 

Spottlied, Ger. (shpot-led). A satirical song. 

Springing-bow. A kind of bowing used by violin-players 
in which the bow is allowed to drop on the string, its 
elasticity causing it to rebound after every tone. 

Spruchgesang, Ger. (shprookh-grit-sdngh). An anthem. 

Sprung, Ger. (shproongh). A leap or skip. 

Sprung-weise, Ger. (shproongk-vl-se). By leaps or skips. 

Squilla, It. (squel-Xi). A little bell; a shrill-sounding bell. 

Squillante, It. (squel-/tf>/-te). Ringing, sounding, bell-like 
in tone. 

Sta, It. (sta). As it stands. 

Stabat Mater, Lat. (sld-bzX. md-ter). A hymn on the cruci- 
fixion. 

Stabile, //. (std-be-\e). Firm, steady. 

St ace are, It. (stak-££-re). To make staccato. 

Staccatissimo, //. (stak-ka-ter-se-mo). Very much detached. 

Staccato, It. (stak-&jj-to). Detached, separated. 
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Funeral hymn. 



Staff. The five parallel horizontal lines and their four in- 
tervening spaces used in musical notation. 

Staff-degree. A degree on the staff. 

Stambuzare, //. (st'am-boo-/.ra-re). To beat the drum. 

Stamm, Ger. (shtam). Root. 

Stamm-akkord, Ger. (shtam-ak-kord). A chord in its fun- 
damental position. 

Stampita, It. (stam-/<?-ta). A song with instrumental ac- 
companiment. 

Standchen, Ger. (sktdnd-kben). A serenade. 

Standhaft, Ger. (shtdnd-Xii.lt). Steady, resolute. 

StanghStta, It. (stan-^-ta). Bar. 

Stark, Ger. (shtark). Loud, vigorous. 

Starker, Ger. (shtar-ker). Louder. 

Stave. See Staff. 

Steg, Ger. (shtegh). Bridge. 

Stentdndo, It. (sten-/£#-do). Delaying, dragging, or retard- 
ing the tempo. 

Stentato, It. (sten-*#-to).. Delayed, retarded. 

Step. At times used instead of degree and tone. 

Sterbe-gesang, Ger. (shter-be ghe-sdngk). 

Sterbe-lied, Ger. (shter-bhled). 

Sterbend, Ger. (j^#ir-bend). Morendo. 

Sterbe-ton, Ger.(sAter-be-tdn). A tone diminishing insensibly. 

St6so, It. (std-zb). Extended, prolonged. 

St£so m6t0, It. (std-zb mo-tb). A slow movement. 

St6sso, //. (stds-sb). Same as steso. 

Stibacchiato, It. (ste-bak-ke-tf-to). Relaxing, retarding the 
time. 

Stich, Ger. (shtikh). A dot or point. 

Stil, Ger. (shtil). j 

Stile, It. (stele), i Style. 

Stilo, //. (ste-\b). ) 

Still, Ger. (shtil). Calm, tranquil. 

Stimme, Ger. (sktzm-xne). Voice, part. 

Stimm ansatz, Ger. (shtim dn-sats). Attack of a vocal 
tone. 

Stimm bander, Ger. (shtim odn-dex). Vocal chords. 

Stimm bildung, Ger. (shtim bil-doongk). Training of the 
voice. 

Stimm buch, Ger. (shtim bookh). A part book. 

Stimm fuhrer, Ger. (shtim flihrer). Leader in a chorus. 

Stimm running, Ger. (shtim /^-roongk). Leading of the 
parts. 

Stimm mittel, Ger. (shtim mitt'l). Vocal powers. 

Stimm umfang, Ger. (shtim oom-iaxigk). Compass of the 
voice. 

Stimmungsbild, Ger. (shtim-xxxooxigs-bWd). A short charac- 
teristic piece. 

Stingu6nd0, It. (stexx-gudn-do). Dying away. 

StiracchiatO, //. (ste-rak-ke-a-to). \ _ 

StirdtO, It. (ste-ra-to). i Draggm §' retardmg - 

Stondnte, It. (stb-ndn-te). Discordant, out of tune. 

Stop. To change the pitch of an instrument. 

Stopfen, Ger. (shtop-fen). To stop. 

Stopf tone, Ger. (shtopf tS-xie) . Stopped tones. 

St6rta, It. (stor-t'a). A serpent. 

Stosszeichen, Ger. (sntds-tsi-k'n). Staccato mark. 

Straccicalando, It. (strat-che-k'a-lan-do). Prattling, babbling. 

Strain. Melody, tune. 

StrascicdndO, //. (stx'd-she-Mn-db). Dragging. 
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( A division of a figure. A closing 
passage taken in faster tempo. 



Strathspey. A lively Scottish dance. 

Stravagante, It. (stra-va-£#//-te). Fantastical, extravagant. 

Streichen, Ger. (s/itri-kh'n). To bow, as in violin-playing. 

To cut, as any portion of an opera. 
Streich instrumente, Ger. (shtrikh \x\-st\oo-men\e). Stringed 

instruments played with a bow. 
Streich orchester, Ger. (shtrikh ox-kes-tex). String-orchestra. 
Streich quartett, Ger. (shtrikh kwar-tet). String-quartet. 
Streich trio, Ger. (strikh tre-o). String-trio. 
Streng, Ger. (shtreng). Severe, strict. 
Strlpito, It. (strd-pe-tb). Noise. 

Strepitosam^nte, 7/.(stra-pe-to-za-7/z«//-te). j In a boisterous, 
Strepit6so, //. (stra-pe -to-zb). ) impetuous style. 

Strata, //. (strdt-fd) 
StrStte, Fr. (stret). , 
Str6tto, It. (strat-tb). ) 
Strid£nte, It. (stre-ddn-te). Harsh, noisy. In pianoforte 

playing it is the same as martellato. 
Stridevole, It. (stre-de-zw-le). Sharp, shrill, acute. 
String£ndo, It. (stren-gan-db). Accelerando. 
Strisciando, It. (stre-she-«>/-d6). Smooth, legato, gliding; 

glissando. 
Strombazzata, //. (str6m-b'at-£sYz-ta). > The sound of a 
Strombettata, It. (strom-bet-/<z-ta). ) trumpet. 

StromentatO, It. (stro-meiWa-to). Instrumented. 
Strom^ntO, It. (strb-mdn-tb). Instrument. 
Stuck, Ger. (shtiik). A piece. 
Stufe, Ger. (shtoo-ie). Step, degree. 
Stiirmisch, Ger. (shttirm -ish). Passionate, impetuous. 
Su, It. (soo). On, upon ; near, by. 
Suave, //. (swd-ve). See Soave. 
Sub, lat. (siib). Under. 
Subdominant. The under-dominant. The fourth degree 

of the diatonic scale. 

Subitam£nte, It. (soo-be-t'£.-mdn-te) . \ 

, ' , ( Quicklv, suddenly. 

Subito, //. (soo-be-tb). > J 

Submediant. The sixth degree of the diatonic scale. 

Subsemitone. The sub-tonic, or leading tone. 

Subtonic. The leading note. 

Suffocato, It. (sooi-fb-M-tb). Muffled, damped. 

Suivez, Fr. (swe-va). Same as Colla parte. Follow, con- 
tinue, go on ; simile. 

Sujet, Fr. (sti-zha). Subject. 

Sul, //. (sool). On the. 

Sul ponticello, It. (sool powAe-chel-Yb). Near the bridge. 

Sulla, //. (sool-Yd). Sul. 

Sulla c6rda, It. (sool-Yd kor-dii). On the string. 

Sulla tasti£ra, //. (sool-Yd tas-te-#-ra). By or near the finger- 
board. 

Sulle, It. (soolle). Sul. 

Suo loco, //. (soo-5 Id-kb). Its accustomed place. 

Suonantina, //. (swo-n'an-/<?-na). A short, easy sonata. 

Suonare, //. (swb-nd-re). Same as sonare. 

Super, Lat. (su-per). Over, above. 

Super dominant. The sixth degree of the diatonic scale. 

Superfluous. Sometimes used instead of augmented. 

Supertonic. The second degree of the diatonic scale. 

Super-tonique, Fr. (superb-nek). Supertonic. 

SupplicheVole, //. (soop-ple-^-vo-le). 

Supplichevolminte, It. (soop-ple-ka-vol 
mdn-te). 
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Sur, Fr. (stir). On, over, upon. 

Sur une corde, Fr. (sur tine kord). See Sopra una corda. 

Sus-dominante, Fr. (su-do-mi-;z£;z/^). Superdominant. 

Suss, Ger. (suss). Sweetly. 

Sus-tonique, Fr. {s\\-tb-nek). Supertonic. 

Susurrando, //. (soo-soor-r#;z-dd). ) In a murmurous, whis- 

Susurrante, It. (soo-soor-rdn-te). ) pering tone. 

Svegliato, //. (sval-ye-^'-to). Brisk, lively, animated. 

SveTtO, //. (svdl-tb). Light, agile. 

Swell. A crescendo —=zi, or crescendo and diminuendo 

Syllabic melody. One syllable to each tone of the melody. 

Syllable-name. The syllables do, re, mi, etc. 

Symphonic. Relating to a symphony. Any composition 
constructed similar to a symphony. 

Symphony. A sonata for orchestra. 

Syncopate. To change or omit the accent of a tone or 
chord occurring on a strong beat by tieing it over from 
the former weak beat ; to interrupt the rhythm ; to give 
a strong accent on a weak beat. 

Syncopated. A tone or chord deprived of its natural ac- 
cent. See Syncopate. 

Syncopation. The tieing of a weak beat to the succeed- 
ing strong beat, and thus changing the natural accent ; 
the temporary establishment of a false rhythm; an in- 
terruption of the natural rhythm. 

Synkope, Ger. (sm-ko-pe). Syncopation. 

System. The several staves belonging to a score. 

Systeme, Fr. (sis-tem). Compass of an instrument. The 
complete range of musical tones. 



Tace, It. (td-che). 
Tacet, Lat (to-set). 
Taci, It. (td-che). 

Taille, Fr. (td-iih). 



■1" 



a pleading 

manner. 



Is silent." A vocal or instru- 
mental part so marked is silent 
)> through a portion or all of the 
number or movement in which 
the term is used. 
Tenor voice. In a vocal sense the 
term is used only in church music. The tenor violin 
(Viola). 

Takt, Ger. (takt). Time, a measure, a beat. 

Takt accent, Ger. (takt ak-tsent). Measure accent, pri- 
mary accent. 

Taktart, Ger. (tdkt-'dxt). Measure, time, rhythm. 

Takterstickung, Ger. (tdk-iex-shtik-oow^) . Syncopation; 
the omission of measures by the overlapping of two 
periods or phrases. 

Taktfach, Ger, (tdkt-i'dkh). A space. 

Taktfest, Ger. (tdkt-iest). Steady in time. 

Taktglied,CVr. (td&l-gied). Measure note. 

Takthalten, Ger. (&z/£/-h'al-ten). To keep time. Keeping 
time. 

Taktieren, Ger. (tdk-te-fn). To beat time. 

Taktierstab, Ger. (ta'/£-ter-shtab). A baton. 

Taktmassig, Ger. (td&t-md-sig). In time. 

Taktmesser, Ger. (tdkt-mes-sex). Metronome. 

Takt-note, Ger. (tdkt-no-te). A whole note. 

Takt-pause, Ger. (tdkl-pow-ze). Measure-rest. 

Takt-schlagen, Ger. (td&ts/ild-ghen). To beat time. 

Takt-stock, Ger. (tdkt-s\\tbk). A baton. 

Takt-strich, Ger. (^/-shtrikh). A bar. 

Takt-teil, Ger. (tdkt-tl\). A beat or count. 
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Taktvorzeichnung, Ger. (takt-for-^-noongk) ) Time sig- 
Taktzelchen, Ger. (takt-fcf-kh'n). ) nature. 

Tandelnd, Ger. (/^-delnd). In a bantering, toying style. 
Tantino, //. (taiW«?-n6). A little. 
TantO, It. (tan-to). As much, so much. Too. Allegro 

non tanto, not too fast. 
Tanz, Ger. (tants). Dance. 
Tanze, Ger. (tan-tse). Dances. 
Tarantella, It. (tar-ran-AJ/-la). A southern Italian dance in 

rapid I time. A title given to modern instrumental 

pieces in I or I time, and of very rapid tempo. 
Tardamente, //. (tar-da-w^/z-te). Lingeringly, slowly. 
Tardando, //. (tar-^-d5). ) gee Ritardando 
Tardato, It. (tar-dd-tb). ) 
Tdrdo, It. (tdr-db). Lingering, slow. 
Tastatur, Ger. (/&y-ta-toor). ) 
Tastatura, //. (tas-ta-#w-ra). ) y 
Tasto, It. {tds-tb). Key (mechanical). Touch. 
Tasto s61o, //. (tds-td sd-\b). A direction to play the part 

so marked either as written or in octaves without 

chords. 
Tattoo. The beat of a drum at night calling the soldiers 

to their quarters. 
Te. For si in the tonic sol-fa system. 
Te\ Fr. (ta). CI 

The skill in vocal or instrumen- 
tal performance apart from 



Tenor C. The lowest C in the tenor voice ; small C. 



Technic, (#£-mk). 
Technik, Ger. (tek-nik). )- 
Technique, (tek-nek). 



the musical taste displayed; 
the mechanical training of an 
artist obtained through tech- 
nical studies. 
Te Deum. 



German. 



Teddeo, //. (ted-^-5). 

Tede'sca, It. (te-dds-ka) . 

Tede"sco, It. (te-dds-kb). 

T6ma, It. (td-m'a). Theme. 

Tempestosame'nte, It. (tem-pes-to-za-wJ;z-te). Impetuously. 

Tempest6so, //. (tem-pes-£?-zo). Impassioned. 

T£mpo, It. (tdm-pb). Time, measure, rate of speed, beat. 

Tempo-mark. The word or phrase placed at the beginning 
of a movement indicating the general character and 
speed desired. 

Tempo wie vorher, Ger. (tem-po ve/0-rer). The time as 
before. 

Temps, Fr. (tan/$.) Time, beat. 

Temps faible, Fr. (tan/fc fa-b'l). Weak beat. 

Temps fort, Fr. (tan// for). Strong beat. 

Temps frappS, Fr. (tiin/fc f rap-pa). The downbeat. 

Temps lev£, Fr. ( tan^ le-va). The up beat. 

Tendre, Fr. (tan^dr). Tender. 

Tendrement, Fr. (t'an/&dr-many&). Tenderly. 

Tenebrae, Lat. (ten-e-bra). Gloom, darkness. 

TenSndo, It. (te-ndn-db). Holding. 

Tenera, It. (tan-e-r'd). 

TeneramSnte, //. (ten-e-ra.-mdn-te). 

Tenerezza, //. (ten-e-rdt-ts'a). 

TSnero, //. (td-ne-ro). 

Tene"te, It. (te-nd-te). Hold. 

Teneur, Fr. (te-nur). The melody or canto fermo in a cho- 
ral or hymn-tune. 

Tenii, Fr. (te-ner). To hold. 

Tenor. The highest natural male voice. 



,.1 



Delicate, tender, soft. 



Tenor clef. The C clef placed on the fourth line. 



sings 



Ten6re, It. (te-nd-re). Tenor. 

Ten6re buffo, //. (te-nd-re boof-ib). A tenor who 

comic roles. 
Ten6re leggien), //. (te-nd-re led-je-a-ro). A light tenor. 
Ten6re robiisto, It. (te-nd-re rb-boos-tb). A powerful tenor. 
Tenor SChliissel, Ger. (ten -or sklus-s'l). Tenor clef. 
Tenor-viole, Ger. (ten-<?r-fi-0-le). Tenor violin, viola 
Tenor zeichen, Ger. (ten-<?r tsi-k'n). Tenor clef. 
Tenue, Fr. (tenii). ^ 
Tentite, //. (ta-noo-te). > Held, sustained. 
Tenuto, It. i^a-noo-tb). ) 
TepidamSnte, //. (ta-pe-da-#z<J/z-te). In an even unimpas- 

sioned style. 
Ter, Lat. (ter). Thrice. A term denoting that a passage 

of instrumental music, verse, or part of one in a song is 

to be rendered three times. 
Tercet, Fr. (ter-sa). A triplet. 
Ternary. Composed of three parts. 
Ternary measure. Simple triple time. 
Tertia, Lat. (ter-shl-a.). Third. 
Tertia modi, Lat. (t^r-shi-'i. md-de). Third degree of a 

scale. 
Terz, Ger. (terts). 
Tfrza, //. (tdr tsa). 
Tetrachord. The interval of a perfect fourth. The scale 

progression of four tones comprising a perfect fourth. 

Tetratone. An augmented fourth. 

Thema, Ger. (^-ma). | _, 
-.v « ( Theme. 

Theme, Fr. (tern). ) 

Thesis, Gk. (tha-sis). The down beat, strong beat. 

Third. An interval consisting of three degrees. 

Example. 

Major. Augmented. Minor. Diminished. 



The interval of a third. Third. 



Lffl_ 



-4 



&z 



-tez- 



4 



te 



Thorough-bass. A kind 'of musical short-hand in which 
the chords to be written or played with a given bass 
are indicated by figures placed over or under the given 
part. 

Threnody. A dirge. A song of lamentation. 

Tie. A curved line joining two notes of the same pitch 
intended to be rendered as one note equal in time 
value to the two given notes. 

Tief, Ger. (tef). Low, grave, deep. 

Tierce, Fr. (ters). Third. 

Tige, Fr. (teg). Stick of a bow ; drumstick. 

Timbre, Fr. (tanyfcbr). ) . 

«,. , r / , r Quality of tone. 

Timbro, //. (lem-brb). ) J 

Time. Tempo; duration of notes, number and duration 

of beats in a measure. 
Time signature. The sign placed after the clef and its 

accompanying sharps or flats, usually in the form of a 

fraction. 
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4 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

4 

16 

12 

4 

12 
8 

12 
16 

6 
2 



^ Seven beats, each represented by a quarter note 

or its equivalent. 
j Seven beats, each represented by an eighth note 
or its equivalent. 
With the foregoing table should be included the double 
time signatures which seem to be much used by the 
modern Russian composers, if, II, II, etc. The double 
time signature denotes that the movement is made up 
of measures in the two kinds of time indicated, without 
regard to the order in which the changes occur. 
Timidamente, //. (te-mt-d'a.-mdn-te) . Fearfully. 
Timid6zza con, It. (te-me-afcF/-sa con). In a timorous, hesi- 
tating style. 
Timor6so, //. (te-m6-r<?-zo). Fearful, timorous. 
Timorosame*nte, //. (te-md-ro-za-mdn-te). Timorously. 
Tinto, con, //. (tin-to). Expressive. 

Tirade, Fr. (te-rad). A rapid run joining two melody 
notes. 

Tirata, It. (te-m-ta). \ ^ 

^. , U , - -v ( Down-bow. 

Tir6, Ir. (te-ra). > 

Todesgesang, Ger. (lo-des-ghe-sznp-k). \ . c 

* , ?• , ~ / _ \v f _ y T ( A funeral sonsr. 

Todeslied, Ger. (to-des-led). ) & 

Todtenlied, Ger. (tod-Vn-led). Funeral song or anthem. 

Ton, Ger. (ton). A tone, mode, key, octave-scale, pitch. 

Ton abstand, Ger (ton ^-shtand). Interval. 

Tonarten verwandschaft, Ger. (/<?«-ar-t'n fer-z^/z^-shaft). 
Key-relationship. 

Ton-bildung, Ger. (ton-Ml-doow^i). Vocal culture ; pro- 
duction of tone. 

Ton-dichter, Ger. (ton-dik h-ter). Composer. 

Ton-dichtung, Ger. (ton-diM-toongk). Composition. 

Ton-fall, Ger. (ton-fall). Cadence. 

Ton-farbe, Ger. (ton-far -be). Timbre, quality, tone-color. 

Ton-folge, Ger. (ton-fol-ghe). A series or succession of 
tones. 

Ton-fuhrung, Ger. (ton-fu-roongk). Melodic progression. 

Ton-fuss, Ger. (ton-foos). A measure, a rhythm. 

Ton-gebung, Ger. (tdn-ghd-hoongk). Intonation, tone pro- 
duction. 

Ton-geschlecht, Ger. (ton-ghe-s/ileMl). Mode. 

Ton-hohe, Ger. (ton-/iS-he). Pitch. 

Ton-kunde, Ger. (ton-koonde). Science of music. 

Tonkunst, Ger. (ton-koonst). Art of music, music. 

Ton-lage, Ger. (ton-ld-ghe) . Register, pitch. 

Ton-leiter, Ger. (ton-lz-ter). A scale. 

Ton malerei, Ger. (ton md-\e-n). Program-music, imitative 
music ; tone-painting. 

Ton-satz, Ger. (ton-siXi). Composition, composing. 

Tonschluss, Ger. (/^-shloos). Cadence. 

Ton-setzer, Ger. (ton-set-tser) . Composer. 

Ton-set zkunst, Ger. (ton-sels-koonst) . The art of composi- 
tion. 

Ton-sprache, Ger. (ton-shprak-e). Tone-speech or language- 
music. 

Ton-stuck, Ger. (/<?>z-shtuk). A piece of music, composi- 
tion. 

Ton-stufe, Ger. (ton-shtoo-ie) . Degree of a scale. 

Ton-system, Ger. (ton-sis-tem). Tone system or theory of 
musical tones. 

Ton-unfang, Ger. (ton-oon-iangk). Compass. 

Ton-unterschied, Ger. (ton-oon-ter-shed) . Interval. 
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The following are the present time signatures. 

Alia Breve — fji. Every measure contains four beats, 
each represented by a half note or its equivalent. 

Common time — jg or T. Four beats, each repre- 
sented by a quarter note or its equivalent. 

Alia Cappella — (fc or ?• The same time signature 
as Alia Breve. Every measure contains two 
beats, each represented by a half note or its 
equivalent. Sometimes incorrectly called Alia 
Breve. 
Two quarter beats to each measure. 

Four eighth beats to each measure. 

Eight eighth beats to each measure. 

Two eighth beats to each measure. 

Four sixteenth beats to each measure. 

Four beats, each represented by a dotted half 

note or its equivalent. 
Four beats, each represented by a dotted quarter 

note or its equivalent. 
Four beats, each represented by a dotted eighth 

note or its equivalent. 
Two beats, each represented by a dotted whole 

note or its equivalent. 
Two beats, each represented by a dotted half 

note or its equivalent. 
Two beats, each represented by a dotted quarter 

note or its equivalent. 
Two beats, each represented by a dotted eighth 

note or its equivalent. 
Eight beats, each represented by a dotted eighth 

note or its equivalent. 

>r 3 Three beats, each represented by a whole 

note or its equivalent. 
Three beats, each represented by a half note or 

its equivalent. 
Three beats, each represented by a quarter note 

or its equivalent. 
Three beats, each represented by an eighth note 

or its equivalent. 
Three beats, each represented by a sixteenth 
note or its equivalent. 

each represented by a dotted half 
note or its equivalent. 
§ Three beats, each represented by a dotted 

quarter note or its equivalent. 
. q Three beats, each represented by a dotted 
eighth note or its equivalent. 



24 
16 



^ Three beat 



9 



C 






§ Five beats, each represented by a quarter note 

or its equivalent. 
§ Five beats, each represented by an eighth note 

or its equivalent. 



9 H 



& w 






s < 



1J* Three beats ; each beat has the value of 

five eighth notes. 

! § Three beats ; each beat has the value of 
l o 

five sixteenth notes. 
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Ton-verziehung, Ger. (ton-fer-tse-hoongk). Tempo rabato. 

Ton, Fr. (ton^). Tone, pitch, mode, key, scale. 

Ton Douche*, Fr. (tonA boo-sha). A stopped tone, as in 

horn-playmg. 
Ton d'^glise, Fr. (tomfc da-glez). Church-mode. 
Ton entier, Fr. {\.ovih an^-te-ar). Whole tone. 
Ton majeur, Fr. (ton// md-zhur). Major key. 
Ton mineur, Fr. (tomfc mz-mu). Minor key. 
Ton ouvert, Fr. (ton/^ oo-vdr). An open or natural tone, as 

on a horn or trumpet. 

Ton relatif, Fr. (ton^ rB-'i.-tef). Related key. 

Tonic. "1 

Tonica, It. (^-ne-ka). I 

_ . ' _ . _ , _ x r The keynote of a scale. 

Tonika, Ger. (/<?-ne-ka). J 

Tonique, Fr. (to-nek). J 

Tonic chord. The triad having for its root the keynote. 

Tonisch, Ger. (tonish). Tonic. 

T6no, //. (to-nb). Key, tone. 

Tonos, Gk. (/<?-nos). ) A 

m ' _ . _ w 4 ( A tone, a mode. 

Tonus, lat. (Amius). > 

Tostam6nte, It. (tos-ta-wd>z-te). Quick and bold. 

Tostissimo, //. (tos tes-se-mo). With great rapidity. 

T6st0, It. (tos-tb). Rapid. 

Toujours, Fr. (too-zhoor). Same as sempre. 

Trad6lce, It. {tm-ddl-che). Very soft, sweet. 

Trad6tt0, It. {tra-dot-tb). Transposed, arranged. 

Tragen der Stimme, Ger. {trd-g'n der s/itzm-me). Carry 

the part or voice ; equivalent to Portamento. 
Traine", Fr. (tra-na). Bound, slurred. 
Trait, Fr, (tra). A phrase, passage; vocal or instrumental 

run. 
Trait de chant, Fr. (tra duh shan^). Melodic phrase. 
Trait d'harmonie, Fr. (tra d'dr-mb-ne). A chord passage. 
Traits, Fr. (tra -to). Treatise. 
Trallern, Ger. {trdl-\lxx\). To trill. 
Tranquillam£nte, //. (tran-quel-la-*»d«-te). Tranquilly. 
Tranquille, Fr. (tran-keye). Tranquil. 
Tranquillezza, It. (tran-quel/^/sa). ( 
Tranquillita, It. (tran-quel/Ma). 1 ranc l m l y* 
Tranquillo, It. (tran-^/-lo). Tranquil. 
Transcrit, Fr. {trdns-kre). Transcribed. 
Transcription. The adaptation or arrangement of a com- 
position for some voice or instrument for which it was 

not intended. 
Transponiren, Ger. {trdns-pb-ne-ren). To transpose. 
Transpose. To change the pitch of a composition and 

thereby place it in another key. 
Trascinando, It. (tra-she-«#>z-d5). See Strascinando. 
TransportatO, It. (transport-to). Transposed. 
Trattenuto, It. (trat-te-#<w-to). Retarding the tempo. 
Trauermarsch, Ger. {trow-er-m'arsh). A funeral march. 
Traurig, Ger. (trow-rig). Melancholy, sad. 
Tre, It. (tra). Three. 
Tre c6rde, //. (tra kb'r-de). Three-strings. A term used in 

pianoforte music denoting that the soft pedal is not to 

be continued. 
Treble. Soprano. 
Treble-clef. The G clef, 
Treibend, Ger. (^rf-bend). Hastening, urging ; accelerando, 

stringendo. 
Tremando, //. {tra-mdn-db). With a tremolo effect. 

a, ale ; a, add ; a, care ; sl, arm ; e, eve ; e, end ; 1, *ce ; T, ill ; 




Tremblant, Fr. (tran^-blan^). Tremulant. 
Tremblement, Fr. (tr'an^bl-man/^). Tremolo, trill. 
Tremolando, It. {tm-mb-ldn-db) . With a tremolo effect. 
Tremolo, It. {trd-mb-\b). A tone or tones rendered in such 

a way as to produce a quivering or fluttering effect. 
Tremol6so, It. (tra-mo-/0-zo). With a tremulous effect. 
Tremulieren, Ger. (tra-moo-/<?-ren). To execute a tremolo 

or trill. 
Tres, Fr. (tra). Very. 
Triad. A chord of three tones having a root, third, and 

fifth. 
Trias, Lat. (tre-as). .Triad. 
Trill. An embellishment consisting of a given note rapidly 

alternating with its major or minor second. 
Trillo, It. (trel-lb). Trill. 
Trinklied, Ger. {trznk-\ed). Drinking-song. 
Trio. A composition for three parts, voices, or instruments. 
Triole, Ger. (treble). { . 
Triolet, Fr. (tre-o-la). S np 6 ' 
Triomphale, Fr. (tre-on^-fal). Triumphal. 
Triomphant, Fr. (tre-on^-fant). Triumphant. 
Trionfale, It. (tre-on/a-le). Triumphal. 
Trionfante, It. (tre-on/aw-te). Triumphant. 
Tripla, //. {tre-^Ya). A triplet. 
Triple-croche, Fr. (tre-p'1-kro-she). A 32d-note. 
Triplet. A group of three notes of the same time value to 

be performed in the time of two of the same kind and 

in the regular rhythm. 
TristSzza, //. (tris-^-sa). Melancholy, sadness. 
Tritone. An augmented fourth, the 

interval of three whole tones. 
Trois, Fr. (trwa). Three. 
Tr6pp0, It. {trop-po). Too, too much. 
Triib, Ger. (triib). > 
Triibe,^.(trub-e).( Sad ' ^^ 
Tucket. A flourish of trumpets. 

Tumultu6so, It. (too-mool-too-J-zo). Agitated, impetuous. 
Tune. Melody, air. 
Tu6no, //. (two-T\b). A tone ; a mode. 
Turca, It. {toor-ka). 
Ttirco, It. (toor-kb), ' 
Turn. The sign <S\J). 

Written. Played. 



SiiPi 



Turkish. 




Tusch, Ger. (toosh). A flourish given by the wind-instru- 
ments of an orchestra to denote welcome or applause. 

A nourish of trumpets accompanied by a roll of 
drums, the nourish performed three times. 

Tiitta, //. {toot-fa), j 

Tutti, //. {toot-te). i Whole, all. 

Tutto, It. (toot-tb). ) 

Tutto arco, It. {toot-tb dr-kb). Whole bow. 

Uber, Ger. {ii-ber). Over, above. 

Ubergang, Ger. {u-ber-gdngk) . Modulation, transition. 
Uberleitung, Ger. (£-ber-/z"-toongk). Transitional passage. 
Ubermassig, Ger. (u-ber-mds-sig). Augmented (intervals). 
Ubung, Ger. (w-boongk). Practice; exercise. 
Ubungen, (^.(w-boon-ghen). Exercises. 

o, old : o, odd : 6, done ; 00, moon ; u, lute ; 11, but ; ii, {French). 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS 



A, or an. 



Uguale, It. {oo-gwd-\h). Equal, even, like. 

Ugualita, It. (oo-gwa-le-ta'). Equality. 

Ugualmente, It. (oo-gwal-//z#/z-te). Evenly, alike. 

Umfang, Ger. (oom-fangk). Compass. 

Umkehrung, Ger. (<?0/?z-ka-roongk). Inversion. 

Umore, //. (00-mo-re). Humor. 

Un, Fr. (an//). ( 

Une, Fr. (iin). 

Un peu plus lent, Fr. (an// piih plii \i.nh). A little slower. 

Un, //. (oon.) \ 

Una, It. (00-ria). [ A, or an. 

Uno, It. (oo-nb). ) 

Una corda, //. (00-ria kor-dia). A term used in pianoforte 
music indicating that the soft pedal is to be used. 

Una v61ta, It. (oo-na vdl-ts). Once. 

Und, Ger. (oondt). And. 

Undecuplet. A group of eleven notes of the same time- 
value to be rendered in the time of six or eight of the 
same kind in the regular rhythm. 

Undersong. Burden, refrain. 

Undulazione, It. (oon-doo-la-tse-<?-ne). The vibrato effect 
on bow-instruments. 

Unendlich, Ger. (oon-^W-likh). Infinite. 

Ungarisch, Ger. (^wz-ga-rish). Hungarian. 

Ungeduldig, Ger. (oon-ghe -dool-dig) . Impatient. 

Ungerade Takt, Ger. (oon-ghe-r#-de takt). Triple time. 

Ungestum, Ger. (00/z-ghe-shtoom). Impetuous, stormy. 

Ungleich, Ger. (oon-g\ikh). Unequal. 

Unharmonisch, Ger. (oon-har-#z<?-nish). Inharmonic. 

Unison. Two or more tones of the same pitch. The term 
is sometimes used in place of the word prime. 

Unison passage. A term given to certain passages in 
vocal or instrumental compositions where several 
voices or instruments render the same part in unison 
or an octave and sometimes two or three octaves apart. 

Unitamente, //. (oo-ne-ta-#/J;/-te). Unitedly, jointly. 

Unita, //. (00-ne-ta). 

Unito, //. (oo-nt-tb). 

Univ6co, It. (oo-ne-z/J-ko). One sound or voice. 

Uno, It. (oo-nb). One. See Un. 

Uno a uno, It. (00-no a 00-no). One by one. 

Un peu, Fr. (an// piih). A little. 

Unruhig, Ger. (oon-nw-hlg). Restless. 

Unter-dominant, Ger. (oon-ter-dom-i-ndnt) . Subdominant. 

Unter halbton, Ger. (oon-tex hdlb-ibn). The leading note. 

Unter-leitton, Ger. (oon-ter-lit-tbn). Dominant seventh. 

Unter-mediante, Ger. (oon-ter-md-de-dn-te). Submediant. 

Unter- stimme, Ger. (oon-ter-sfrtzm-me). Under part. 

Ut, Fr. (oot). The note C. 

Ut, Lat. (ut). Like, as, just as. 

Ut supra, Lat. (ut ^/7-pra). As above. 

Va, //. (va). Continue. 

Va crescendo, It. (va kre-s/idn-db). Continue the crescendo. 
Vacillando, It. (vat-che-/tf/z-do) . A term denoting that the 
passage so marked is to be rendered in a vacillating, 
hesitating style. 
VagO, It. (vd-go). Dreamy, vague. 
Valeur, Fr. (va-lur). \ 

Valor, Lat. (vdl-or). > Value (time-value). 
Val6re, //. (va-lo-re). ) 
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Joined, united. 



Variante, It. (va-re-£»-te) and Fr. (va-re-ant). A variant. 

See Ossia. 
Variato, It. (va-re-a-to). ) _ . , 
Vane, Fr. (va-re-^). > 

Veemente, //. (vH-mdn-te). Passionate, vehement. 
Vel6ce, It. (ve-/<?-che). Swift, rapid. 
Velocemente, //. (ve-ld-che-mdn-te). Swiftly. 
Velocissimo, It. (ve-lo-<r//<?.y-se-mo). Very swift. 



Velocita, It. (ve-lo-che-/#) 



:-lo-che-/#). ) 
a-lo-se-/Vz). ) 



Swiftness. 



Dying away. 



Venusto, It. {\e-noos-tb). Elegant, graceful. 

Veranderungen, Ger. (fe-rtf/z-de-roong-en). Variations. 

Verbindung, Ger. (fer-#z>/-doongk). Tying, binding ; com- 
bination. 

Verdeckt, Ger. (itr-dekt). Covered, concealed. 

Verddoppelt, Ger. (fer-^-p'lt). Doubled. 

Verdoppelung, Ger. (fer -^-pel-loongk). Doubling. 

Vergellen, Ger. (fer-g/ze/Vn). To diminish gradually. 

Vergniigt, Ger. (fer-gniigt). Cheerful. 

Verhallen, Ger. (ihr-kdl-Yn). To die away. 

Verhallend, Ger. (fer-MZ-lend). 

Verloschend, Ger. (fer-/£shend). 

Vermindert, Ger. (ier-mm-dert). Diminished. 

Verschwindend, Ger. (fer-j-/zz>z>z-dend). Vanishing, dying 
away. 

Versetzen, Ger. (ier-settsen). To transpose. 

Versetzung, Ger. (fer-^-tsoongk). Transposition. 

Verte, Lat. (ver-to). Turn over. See Volti. 

Verve, Fr. (varv). Energy, spirit. 

Verwandt, Ger. (izr-vdndt). Related. 

Verwandte tonarten, Ger. (fer-vdndt ton-ar-ten). Related 
keys. 

Verweilend, Ger. (fer-w-lend). Delaying, ritenuto. 

Verziert, Ger. (fer-tsert). Ornamented. 

Verzierung, Ger. (fer-/jv?-roongk). Ornament, grace, embel- 
lishment. 

Verzogerung, Ger. (fer-w<?-ghe-roongk). Retardation. 

Vezz6s0, It. (vHt-tsd-zb). Elegant, graceful. 

Vezzosamente, It. (vat-tso-za-#ztf>z-te). Gracefully. 

Vibrante, It. (ve-brdn-te) # ) With a vibrating quality of 

Vibrate, Lat. (ve-brd-te). ) tone. 

Vibrato, //. (ve-brd-tb). A wavering effect produced by the 
voice ; also on bow-instruments. 

Vide, Fr. (ved). Open. 

Viel, Ger. (fel). Much, great. 

Vier, Ger. (fer). Four. 

Vierhandig, Ger. (fer-kdn-dig). Four hands. 

Vierklang, Ger. (fer-kl&ngk). Chord of the seventh. 

Vif, Fr. (vef). Lively, brisk. 

Vigorosam^nte, //. (ve-gb-rb-zd-mdn-te). With energy, vigor. 

Vigortfso, //. (ve-go-r<?-zo). Energetic, vigorous. 

Villareccio, It. (vel-lar-r^-sho). Rural, rustic. 

Violentamente, It. (ve-b-\en-ta-mdn-te). Impetuously, vio- 
lently. 

Violento, //. (ve-b-ldn-tb). Violent. 

Vista, //. (ves-ta). Sight. 

Vistamente, //. (ves-ta-mdn-te). Animatedly. 

Visto, It. (ves-tb). Lively, animated. 

Vite, Fr. (vet). Quick. 

Vivace, //. (ve-z'a-che). A tempo mark denoting a degree 
of speed equalling or exceeding allegro. 
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a, //. (vo-/«-ta). \ 

e, Ger. (vo-Zi'-te). > 
ine, It. (vo-la -^-ne). ) 



A short vocal trill or run. 
A light, rapid series of notes. 



Vivacissimo, //. (ve-va-^j-se-mo). Very fast. 

Vive, Fr. (vev). See Vif. 

Vivente, It. (ve-vdn-te). Animated, lively. 

Vivido, //. (z^-ve-do). ) _ . . , .. . 

' _ . ' \ Spinted, lively. 
Vivo, It. (ve-vo). J r J 

V6ce, //. (vo-che). Part, voice. 

Voile*e, Fr. (vwd-lsi). Veiled. 

Voix, Fr. (vwa). Part, voice. 

Vokal, Ger. O-kal). Vocal. 

Volante, It. (vo-lan-te). Swift, light. 

Volata, //. (vo-la-ta). 

Volate, 

Volatine, 

Volkslied, Ger. (folks-led). Folk-song. 

Voll, Ger. (foil). Full. 

V61ta, It. (volt'si). A turn or time (ending), as prima 

volta, first time ; secondo volta, second time. 
V61ti, It. (volte). Turn over. 

V61ti subito, It. (vol-te soo-he-to). Turn over at once. 
VolubilmSnte, It (vb-\oo-\ye\-mdn-\.e). Fluently. 
Voluntary. A title given to the various organ pieces used 

to open a church service. 
Vom, Ger. (fom). From the. 

Vorder satz, Ger. (for-der sats). First subject or theme. 
Vorgeiger, Ger. (for-^f-gher). Leader, first violin. 
Vorhalt, Ger. (fdr-halt). Suspension. 
Vorhaltslosung, Ger. (/^-halts/^-soongk). Resolution of 

a suspension. 
Vorher, Ger. (for-her). Before, previous. 
Vorig, Ger. {for-ig). Preceeding, previous. 
Voriges Zeitmass, Ger. (for-ig J s tstt-mass). Tempo, primo. 
Vorschlag, Ger. (y^r-shlag). A general term for the various 

kinds of accented appoggiatura. 
Vorsetzzeichen, Ger. (for-sets-tsz&n). Chromatic sign. 
Vorspiel, Ger. (ibr-shpel). Overture, prelude, introduction. 
Vortrag, Ger. (for-tmg). Style, interpretation. 
Vox, Lat. (vox). Voice. 
Vue, Fr. (vii). Sight. 
Vu6ta, //. (voo -o-\&). ) 
Vuoto, It. (voo-<?-to). > pen * 

Wankend, Ger. (vdn-kexxd). Hesitating, wavering. 

Warme, Ger. (vdr-me). Warmth (feeling). 

Webmuth, Ger. (vdfr-moot). Sadness, melancholy. 

Webmiithig, Ger. (vab-mu-tig). Sad. 

Weich, Ger. (vikh). Tender, soft, minor. 

Weinend, Ger. (z/f-nend). Weeping. 

Weit, Ger. (vit). Broad. 

Weltliche lieder, Ger. (z£/Mikh-e le-der). Secular songs. 

Wenig, Ger. (va-mg). Little. 

Wie, Ger. (ve). As. 



Wie oben, Ger. (ve 0-ben). As. 

Wie vorher, Ger. (ve for-her). As at first, as before. 

Wie aus der Feme, Ger. (ve ows derfer-ne). As from a dis- 
tance (echo). 

Wieder, Ger. (ve-der). Again. 

Wiedergabe, Ger. (w-der-ga-be). Performance, interpreta- 
tion. 

Wiederholung, Ger. (w-der-^-loongk). Repetition. 

Weiderzeichen, Ger. (ve-der -tsi-kh'n). Repeat. 

Wiegenlied, Ger. (w-gen-led). Cradle-song. 

Wind-band. The wind instruments of an orchestra. 

Wood-wind. The orchestral wind instruments that are 
made of wood, as the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc. 

Wortklang, Ger. (zw^-klangh). Accent ; tone. 

Wuchtig, Ger. (viikk-tig). Weighty; with strong emphasis 

Wunderlich, Ger. (zww-d'r-likh).' Odd, capricious. 

Wiirde, Ger. (viir-de). Dignity. 

Wuthend, Ger. (vut-end.) Frantic, furious. 

Zart, Ger. (tsart). Delicate, tender. 

Zartlich, Ger. (tsdrt-likh). Tenderly. 

Zeffir6so, It. (tsef-fe-rd-zo). Zephyr-like. 

Zeichen, Ger. (&i*-kh'n). A sign. 

Zeit, Ger. (tsit). Time. Also the same as taktteil. 

Zeitmass, Ger. (tszt-mass). Tempo. 

Zeitwerth, Ger. (&f/-vart). Time-value. 

Zelosamente, It. (tssL-ld-za-mdn-te). Enthusiastically. 

Zel6so, //. (tsa-/<?-zo). Enthusiastic, ardent. 

Ziemlich, It. (tsem-Wkh). Rather, somewhat. 

Zierlich, Ger. (tser-likh). Elegant, graceful, delicate. 

Zigeunerartig, Ger. (tse-goyn-dr-tig). Gypsy-like. 

Zinf6nia, It. (tsen^-ne-a). A symphony. 

Zingar6sca, //. (tsen-ga-rtfj-ka). A Gypsy song or dance. 



like. 



Zingare*sca, //. (tsen-ga-r£r-ka). ) 

Zingaresco, It. (tsen-ga-r£r-k6). ) y y 

Zitternd, Ger. (tstt-terrfd). Tremulous, trembling. 

Zittino, //. (tset-^-no). Silence. 

Zogernd, Ger. (/^-ghernd) . Retarding, lingering, hesitating 

Z6ppa, //. (tsdp- V 'i) ) syncopat ed. 

Z6pp0, It. (tsop-xyo). ) & J * 

Zunehmend, Ger. (tsoo-/ztf-mend). Crescendo. 

Zuruckhalten, Ger. (tsoo-rufc-Ml-Vri). To retard. 

Zuriick halt end, Ger. (tsoo-ruk-hdl-tend). Ritardando. 

Zuruckhaltung, Ger. (tsoo-^£-/&a7-toongk). Retardation. 

Zwei, Ger. (tsvi). Two. 

Zweihandig, Ger. (frz/z'-han-dig). Two hands. 

Zweistimmig, Ger. (tsvT-shtim-rmg). For two parts, or 

voices. 
Zwischen, Ger. (tsvish-err). Intermediate, between. 
Zwischenspiel, Ger. (frz/ft£-en-shpel). Interlude, intermezzo. 
Zwischen-stille, Ger. (tsvuh-en-shttl-le). A pause. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE NAMES OF THE CHIEF 
COMPOSERS AND ARTISTS 



Auber (Oh-bare'). 
Adam (Ah'-dahm). 

Boito (Boy-ee'-toe). 

Bargiel (Bahr'-geel). 

Billow (Bee'low). 

Bach (Bahch). 

Beethoven (Bay'-toven). 

Bellini (Bellee'nee; final syllable short). 

Berlioz (Bair'-lee-ozi. 

Bizet (Bee'zay). 

Brahms (Brahms ; broad " ah "). 

Bruch (Brooch ; hard " ch," guttural). 

Calve (Kahl'-veh). 

Chaminade (Shah'-mee-nahd). 

Cherubini (Kair-oo-bee'-nee ; final short). 

Chopin (Sho'-pang). 

Clementi (Kleh-ment'-ee ; final syllable short). 

Couperin (Koop'-er-rang). 

Cramer (Krah'-mer). 

Cui (Koo'-ee). 

Czerny (Churn 7 -)). 

D'Albert (Dahl'bear). 
Delibes (Day-leeb'). 
De Reszke (Deh-Resch'-keh). 
Diabelli (Dee-ah-bel'-lee). 
Donizetti (Doh-nee-tset'-tee). 
Dvorak (Dvor-zhak). 



Faure (For). 
Flotow (Floh'-to). 
Franchetti (Frahn-ket' 
Frank (Frahnk). 
Franz (Frahnz). 
Fuchs (Fooks). 



Gade (Gah'-deh). 
Glazounow (Glah-tsoo'-noff). 
Gluck (Gloock). 
Godard (Go'-dar). 
Gounod (Goo '-no). 
Grieg (Greeg). 
Guilmant (Geel'-mong). 

Halevy (Hah-lay'-vy). 
Handel (Hand'-el). 
Haydn (High'dn). 
Herold (Hair '-old) 



tee : linal short). 



Jensen (Yen'-sen). 

Kjerulf (Kcher'-oolf ; guttural " ch "). 

Lachner (Lahch-ner ; guttural " ch "). 
Leoncavallo (Lay'-on-kah-vah'-lo). 
Liszt (Least). 
Loewe (Lay'-ve). 

Mascagni (Mahs-cahn'-yee). 

Massenet (Mahs'-say-nay). 

Mattei (Mah-tay'-ee). 

Mendelssohn (Mendelsohn). 

Meyerbeer (My'-er-bare). 

Moscheles (Mosh'-eh-les). 

Moszkowski (Mosh-kofrV-kee). 

Mozart (Mo'-tsart). 

Napravnik (Nah-prahv'-nick). 

Nicode" (Nick'-oh-day). 

Offenbach (Of'-fen-bach ; guttural " ch "). 

Ouseley (Ooze'-ley). 

Paderewski (Pah-der-efr 7 -skie). 
Palestrina (Pah-les-tree'-na). 
Pergolesi (Pair-go-lay'-zy). 
Puccini (Poo-cheen'-ie). 

Raff (Rahff). 
Rameau (Rah'-mo'). 
Reinecke (Rye'-neck-eh). 
Rheinberger (Rine'-bair-ger). 
Rossini (Ros-see'-nee). 
Rubinstein (Roo'-bin-stine). 

Saint-Saens (Sane-sahng) impossible to give quite cor 

rectly ; last syllable somewhat nasal. 
Scharwenka (Shar-venk'-er). 
Schytte (Shee'-tay). 
Scarlatti (Scahr-laht'-tee ; last short). 
Schubert (Shoo'-bairt ; the " t " very light). 
Schumann (Shoo'-mahnn). 
Sgambati (Sgahm-bah'-tee ; last short). 

Tschaikowsky (Tschy-koff'-skee). 

Verdi (Vair'-dee). 
Volkmann (P'olk'-mahnn). 

Wagner (Vahg'-ner). 
Weber (Vay'-ber). 
Widor (Vee'-dor). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



Accelerando. 



A. Alto. 

Accel. 

Accelo. 

Ace. j 

Accom. > Accompaniment. 

Accomp. ) 

Accres. Accrescendo. 

Adgo. or Ad». Adagio. 

Ad lib. Ad libitum. 

Affett. Affettiioso. 

Affrett. AfTrettando. 

Ago. or Agit°. Agitato. 

Alio. Allegro. 






All'ottava. 



Alltto. 

Airott. 

All'8va. 

Al seg. Al segno. 

And n °. Andantino. 

And te . Andante. 

Animo. Animato. 

Arc. Coll'arco, or Arcato. 

Ard. Ardito. 

Arpo. Arpeggio. 

At. } 

A tern. > A tempo. 

A temp. ) 

Aug. ) Augmented, 

Aug n . > By augmentation. 

B. Basso, bass. 

Bar. Baritone. 

B. C. Basso continuo. 

B. G. Basso generate, or Bassus generalis. 
Bl. Blasinstrumente. 

Br. Bratschen. 
Brill. Brillante. 

C. \ time. 

<J. Alia Breve time ; also Semi Breve or double time. 

C. a. Coll'arco. 

Cad. Cadenza. 

Cal. Calando. 

Calm. Calmato. 

Cant. Canto. 

Cantab. Cantabile. 

C. b. Contrabasso. 

C. B. Col basso. 

Cb. Contrabasse. 



C. D. Colla destra. 

'Cello. Violoncello. 

Cemb. Cembalo. 

C. F. Canto fermo. 

Ch. Choir, choir-organ. 

Chal. Chalumean. 

Chor. Chorus. 

C. 1°. Canto primo. 

C. L. Col legno 

Clar. Clarinet. 

Claro. Clarino. 

Clartto. Clarinetto. 

Co. Come. 

Col C Col canto. 

Coll'ott. | n „, ++ 

\ Coll' ottava. 
C. 8va. ) 

Com. Comodo. 

Con espr. Con espressione. 

Cor. Cornet or Corno. 

Co. So. Come sopra. 

C. P. Colla parte. 

} Crescendo. 
Cresc. ) 

C S. Colla sinistra; also come sopra 

C to . Concerto. 

C. voc. Colla voce. 

Dal. S. Dal segno. 

D. C. Da capo. 
Decresc. Decrescendo. 
Delic. Delicamente. 
Dest. Destra. 

Diap. Diapason, or Diapasons. 

Dim. Diminuendo, diminution. 

Div. Divisi. 

Dol. Dolce. 

Dolcis. Dolcissimo. 

Dopp. Ped. Doppio pedale. 

Energ. Energicamente. 
Espr., or Espress. Espressivo. 
Exp., or Expr. Orgue expressif. 

f. or for. Forte. 
Fag. Fagotto. 
Falset. Falsetto. 
ff . or fif . Fortissimo. 
Fl. Flauto. 
Flag. Flageolet. 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS 



F. 0. ) 

F. Org. \ FuH organ ' 

fp. Forte piano. 

Fz. or Forz. Forzando. 



Gedampft. 
\ Great organ. 
) Grand orgue. 
Grandioso. 



Ged. 

G. 

G. Org 

Grand. 

Graz. Grazioso. 

Gt. Great organ 



Hauptw. Hauptwerk (Great organ). 
Haut. Hautboy. 
H. C. Haute-contre (high tenor). 
Hlzbl. or Hzbl. Holzblaser. 
Hptw. or H. W. Hauptwerk. 
Hr. or Hrn. Horner. 

Incalz. Incalzando. 
Intro. Introduction. 
Inv. Inversion. 

K. F. Kleine Flote. 

Leg. Legato. 

Legg. Leggero, Leggiero. 

L. H. Left hand, linke hand. 

Lo. Loco. 

Luo. Luogo. 

Lusing. Lusingando. 

Maest . Maestoso. 

Magg. Maggiore. 

Man. Manual. 

Mane. Mancando. 

Marc. Marcato. 

M. D. Mano destra, or main droite. 

Men. Meno. 

Met. Metronome. 

Mez. Mezzo. 

Mf . Mezzo forte. 

Mfz. Mezzo forzando. 

M. G. Main gauche. 

M. M. Maelzei's metronome. 

Mod., Modto. Moderat 

Mor. Morendo. 

Mp. Mezzo piano. 

M. S. Manuscript, Manosinistra. 

M. V. Mezza voce. 

Ob. Oboe. 

Obbl. Obbligato. 

Oberst. Oberstimme. 

Oberw. or Obw. Oberwerk. 

Oh. Ped. Ohne Pedal. 

0. M. Obermanual. 

Op. Opus. 

Opp. Oppure. 

Orch. Orchester, orchestra. 

Org. Organ. 

Ott, Ova, 8a or 8va. Ottava. 



Pianoforte. 



0. W. Oberwerk. 

Ped. Pedal. 

Perd. Perdendosi. 

pf. piii forte. 

P. F. 

Pfte. 

Piang. Piangendo. 

Pianiss. Pianissimo. 

Pizz. Pizzicato. 

pmo., pp., ppp., pppp. Pianissimo. 

Prin. Principal. 

Raddol. Raddolcendo. 

Rail. Rallentando. 

Recit. Recitative. 

ri., rfz., rinf., rinfz. Rinforzando. 

R. H. Right hand, rechte hand. 

Rilas. Rilasciando. 

Rip. Ripieno. 

Risol. Risoluto. 

Ritard. Ritardando. 

Rit., Riten. Ritenuto. 

Salic. Salicional. 

Scherz. Scherzando. 

Seg. Segue. 

Sem. or Semp. Sempre. 

Sf., sfz., sff. Sforzando. 

Sim. Simile. 

Sin. Sinister. 

Sinf. Sinfonia. 

S. int. Senza interruzione. 

Slent. Slentando. 

Smorz. Smorzando. 

SOS., Sost. Sostenuto. 

Sp. Spitze. 

S. P, Senza pedale. 

Spir. Spirituoso. 

S. S. or Sord. Senza sordini. 

S. T. Senza tempo. 

Stacc. Staccato. 

St. D. or St. Diap. Stopped diapason. 

Stent. Stentando. 



Str. 



■} 



String insruments. 



Streichinstrumente. 
String. Stringuendo, 
Sw. Swell-organ. 
Sym. Symphony. 

T. C. Tie corde. 
Temp. Tempo. 
Tempo I. Tempo primo. 
Ten. Tenuto. 

Tr> mP f Tim P anL 

T. P. Tempo primo. 

Tr. Trill, trumpet. 

Tratt. Trattenuto. 

Trem. Tremolando, Tremulant. 

Tromb, Trombe. Tromboni. 

Tromp. Trompete. 

T. S. Tasto solo. 



ABB RE VIA TIONS 
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U. C. Una corda. 
Unis. Unisono. 

Va. Viola. 

Var. Variation. 

Vc, Velio, Vllo. Violoncello. 

Viol., VI., Vno. Violino. 

Viv. Vivace. 

V. S. Volti Subito. 

Vv., Vin. Violini. 

ABBREVIATIONS BY NUMBERS AND 
WORDS. 

A 2. Both instruments rendering the same part in unison. 

jo. First voice or instrument. 

j io. Second voice or instrument. 

jma Prima. 

jmo Primo. 

jida c. Seconda Corda. 

juza C. Terza Corda. 

IVta C. Quarta Corda. 

{to. Quart etto. 

jto. Quintetto. 

6tto. Sestetto. 

jtto. Septetto. 

SIGNS. 

, Dot. Staccato. No longer used as a sign of sforzato. 
f \ Staccatissimo. Martellato. 
-s- Forte tenuto. Marcato. 
Mezzo staccato. Portamento. 



Written. 



Played. 




Two or more dots placed above a note, in violin music, 
indicates the number of notes of equal time-value into which 
the given note is to be divided. 

^Tl _^ Mezzo legato. 

. . , . . Sign used in vocal music denoting that the notes 
- — — — under which the sign is placed are to be sung to 
one syllable. 

*s Hold. 

*S* Repeat the chord or figure (Abbreviation). 

Written. Played. 



$w^m ^na 



Written. 



Played. 



2J> |0>1» or ||0>|| Breve, or Double note; time-value 
equal to two whole notes. 
Written. 

"2rn — ~5^^5 — "T~ r ~?5 H (Abbreviation.) 



Played. 



j pjggaEggEgjg gW 3 ? ^ 



gtejg^i 



(Abbreviation.) 



A form of tremolo in which the lower note alternates with 
the upper note as rapidly as possible, the tremolo having 
the time-value of one whole note. 




The four notes at (a) are played in the same manner as 
the chord (b). 



















JL V s \ m J ^ J 


J * ^ W 




({ < V\ v J • • i 




Vv \) • 




«J 







(Abbreviation.) Direct. Continue the figure. 

-■r Commonly called " whole rest," which is, however, 
rather misleading, inasmuch as the sign indicates one of two 
meanings, — either the whole measure is silent, or a part of 
the measure equal in time- value to a whole note is silent. 



(d) 




m^m 



The " whole rest " at (a) (b) (c) and (d) indicates that the 
whole measure is silent. 

(e) 



f= 



1^ 



-(2- 



1 



Example (e) is a quotation from the Missa Papae Mar- 
celli by Palestrina ; it is in Alia Breve time. The rest in the 
first measure has the time-value of a whole note. 

Written. 




m 



S3E 



g 



1 



tf 



The double G clef, used in some choral works for the 
tenor part ; it denotes that the part is to be sung an octave 
lower than written. 

True Pitch. 
-? •- 



-<9- 



§33: 



_£2_ 



I 



pgS^jaEH m^ ^m gS 



Written. 



Con 8va bassa. 

Played. 



m&E± 






-=t 



1-1 (Abbreviation.) 

IP 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS 



Written. 




measures rest ; (d) ten measures rest, or more, according to 
the number given. 



H (Abbreviation.) 



;S=!S 






*fc 



i 



Broken chords ; beginning with the lowest note, the re- 
mainder follow in succsssion as rapidly as possible. 



EB: 



\ ^ s v 7 j9 



I 



The g and d in the second measure are played like a 
broken chord ; the b is held over from the first measure 
^Pianoforte music). 



g 



(a) 



0>) 



(c\ 






(d) 



(a) Two measures rest; (b) four measures rest; (c) seven 




Stopped notes for the horn. 
^>> ; 8:>!& '8-> §• See Segno. 

(a) /vv, (b) ^vjs/, (c) <AJ>, (d), tremu (e) /wv), (f) (^w. 
(a) Inverted mordent ; (b) mordent ; (c) turn ; (d), (e), 
(f), trill. 




First ending ; second ending. 
> or <: Rinforzando. 
[ or Ped. 



i 



A v > Sforzato. 
Modern signs for using the 



damper (loud) pedal of the pianoforte. 



Crescendo. 



Decrescendo. 



TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS IN 
SONATAS. 

Anhang (Ger.) Coda. (Abbr. Anh.) 
Durchfiihrungssatz {Ger.) Development. (Abbr. DS.) 
Hauptsatz (Ger.) Principal theme. (Abbr. HS.) 
Mittelsatz (Ger.) Middle theme. (Abbr. MS.) 
Ruckgang (Ger.) Returning passage. (Abbr. Rg.) 
Schluss-satz (Ger.) Close (Cadence). (Abbr. Schls.) 
Seitensatz (Ger.) Secondary theme. (Abbr. SS.) 
Uebergang (Ger.) Transition. (Abbr. Ug.) 
Zwischensatz (Ger.) Intermediate theme. (Abbr. Zws.) 
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PAGE 

Adalgisa x 49 

Adam 204 

Agnus Dei 211,212 

"Aida" 116, 163 

Airy, Sir George ...... 81 

Alba 29 

Alberich 168, 170, 171 

Albertazzi 213 

Albert Hall 214 

Alberti 13 

Albumblatte 29 

Alcuin 48 

Alfio ........ 156 

Alfred 162 

Allemande . . . . . . . . n 

Almaviva, Count 160 

"Almira," Handel 9 

Alphonso ■ 148 

Amina x 49 

American Symphony 192 

Amiot . 89 

Amneris 163 

Amonasro 163 

Amor 153 

''Ancient Mariner" 25 

Anita 156 

"Anvil Chorus" 162 

Araquil 156 

Archer, Frederic 199 

Aria form 38 

Arline 148 

Arminius 210 

Arne • . 147 

Arnold, Edwin 215 

Arsaces 160 

Art of fugue 37, 38 

Ashton, Sir Henry 152 

Assur 160 

Astorga 213 

Aubade 29 

Auber 26, 148 

Aymar 159 

Azara 159 

Azucena 162 

Bach, John Sebastian 201 

Bach, Philipp Emanuel 13, 20, 22, 24, 31, 33, 34, 35, 

37, 38, 56, 57, 96, 97, 99, 107, 109, 113, 118, 122, 

124, 134, 201 

Baillot 105 

Baker, Sir Samuel 88 

Balfe .148 

Ballade 29 

"Barber of Seville" 113, 160 

Barcarolle 28 

Bartolo, Doctor 160 

Bass clarinet 127 

Bass-Drum 143 

Basset-horn 126 

Bassoon Quinte ...... 123 

Bassoon 120, 145 

"Basso Ostinato" 177 

Bass tuba 145 

Bayreuth 101 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A 216 



PAGE 

Beaumarchais 95 

"Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous Voyage" 25 

Beckmesser 113, 166, 168 

Beethoven 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 32, 
34, 39, 94, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 109, 112, 114, 
117, 119, 120, 122, 123, 124, 126, 133, 139, 141, 

144, 149, 173, 174, 176, 177, 179, 181, 184, 185, 
186, 188, 189, 205 

Bellini 97, 149, 153 

Bendel 28 

Benevoli 3 1 

Bergmann 196 

Berlioz 14, 19, 26, 54, 100, 101, 102, 103, 106, 109, no, 
113, 114, 118, 119, 122, 127, 136, 139, 142, 143, 144, 

145, 155, 183, 189, 190, 191, 192, 211, 212 
Birmingham Festival .... 206, 209 

Bizet 95, 126, 145, 151 

Boko . ... . . . 151,155,163 

Boekelman 38 

"The Bohemian Girl" 148 

Bombardon 140 

Boston Symphony Orchestra . . . 196 

Bottesini 109 

Bourree 10 

Brahms 14, 17, 18, 21, 23, 180, 181, 184, 195, 211, 213 

Bruch 23,210 

Brabant 165 

Brocken 151 

Bruckner 192 

Brunnhilde 171 

Buck, Dudley 215 

Bucklaw, Arthur 152 

Buononcini ....... 13 

Burney in 

Byron 106 

Cadenza . . 23 

Calabria 155 

Cambrensis 52 

Canon 31-32 

Caprice 29 

Capulet 155 

Carmen 30, 95, 145, 151, 160 

Cassio 163 

Castellar 162 

Castagnettes 145 

Catel 29 

Cavalleria Rusticana 26, 156 

Cavatina 39 

Cecilien Verein 206 

Censorius 82 

Cesti 13 

Chaconne 9 

Chadwick, George W. .... 194, 215 

Chamber music 24 

Cherubini ... 34, 38, 97, 144, 159, 213 

Chicago Orchestra , . . . 198 

Childe Harold ..... 106, 113, 189, 190 

Chillingworth 152 

Chopin ... 14, 18, 23, 28, 29, 94, 97, 186 

Chord 87 

Christian Church Music 45 

Christmas Oratorio .... 201, 210 

Christus 207, 208 

Church Choral Society, N. Y. . . . 216 
Clarinet 123, 145 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS 



"Clarinet Symphony' 

Classical forms 

Classical overture . 

Cluny 

"Cologne" 

Colline 

Cologne Symphony, "Schumann 

Colonne .... 

Comee, F. R. . 

Concerto .... 

Concerto (first movement) 

Concerto (second movement) 

Concert overture 

Concert zither 

Congreve 

Contra-bass 

Contra bassoon 

Contra-bass tuba 

Contrapuntal form 

Corelli 

Cornet 

Costa, Sir Michael 

Counterpoint 

Count Paris 

Courante . 

Cousineau 

Covent Garden 

Cowen 

"Creation," the . . -33- 

"Credo" . 

Cycle form 

Cymbals 

Cypress 

Daland 

Dame Quickly 

"Damnation of Faust 77 no, 119. 

Damping . 

Damrosch, Walter 

Danse, Macabre 

D'Arezzo . 

Das Rheingold 

"Das Wandern" 

David 

"Dead March" 

"Dedication of the House 

De la Charriere 

Delibes 

De Muris 

"De Nangis, Raoul' 

"Der Freischvitz" . . . 39. 

Desdemona 

Des Grieux 

De Silva, Don Gomez 

"Die Hoffnung" 

"Die Meistersinger" 

"Dies Irae" 

"Die Walktire" 

Dimmesdale, Arthur 

Disgust Chorus 

Dittersdorf 

"Donna Elvira" 

"Don Giovanni" . . -39, 

Doni 

Donizetti .... 136, 

Don Jose 

"Donna Anna" . 

Don Ottavio 

"Don Pedro" 

Don Pizzaro 

Don Valera 

Dorians 

Double fugue . 

Doxology . 

"Dragonetti" . 

Dramatic overture 

Drawing-room music 



122, 



PAGE 
183 

22, 24 

24 

46 

187 

l6o 

177 

103 

197 

22 

22 

23 

25 

114 

87 
108, 145 

145 
140 
29 
13 
133 
207 

29 

155 

10 

III 

203 

113, 119, 192 

100, 123, 204, 205 
163 

II 

144, 145 

163 

164 

164 

127, 144, 155 

• 64,65 

152, 196, 198 

113, 195 
70 

113, 168 
40 

166, 205 

201 

25 

95 

152, 163 
3i,54 

157 
123, 125 
163 
156 
161 
149 

113 

144, 211, 212 

140, 142, 170 

152 

202 

24 

157 

157, 185 

49 

153, 165 
151 
157 
157 
157 
149 
213 

68 
33 
152 
109 
24 
26 



109, 



142. 
127. 



114 



149. 



H7- 



136, 



152, 



184 



192, 



149 

206 

205 

194, 213 

52 



"Dresden Amen" 

Druids .... 

Diisseldorf 

Drossdick, Madame von 

Dvorak . . . 18, 54, 120, 

Early Printed music 

Earl of Derby 153 

"Edgar" 160 

"Egmont," Beethoven 101 

"Eia Mater" 214 

Eighth Symphony, Beethoven 18, 101, 107, 109, 122, 

141 

207 

26, 39, 95, 125, 206, 207 



Eli 
Elijah 



Elizabeth . 
Elizabethan Composers 

Elsa 

Elvino 

Elvira 

"Emperor Concerto" 
"Emperor March" 

Engedi 

English Horn 

"English Symphonies" . 

Episodes 

Erard 

Erda 

Erhardt 

Eric 

Ernani ..... 

Etude 

Euclid 

Euphoniums .... 

Euridice 

Eva 

Eve 

Fafner 

"Fair Melusina" 

Fantasia . . . . . 

Fasolt 

"Faust" (Liszt's) 

Faust 

"Faust," Schumann 

Fenella 

Fenton ..... 

Fetis 

"Fidelio" . . . . 

Fifth Symphony, Beethoven 

Figaro 

Filina 

"Fingal's Cave" 

First Rondo . . . . 

First Symphony, Beethoven 

Florestan . . . . 

Flotow . 

Flute, The .... 

"Flying Dutchman" 

"Fly Track, The" 

Fo Hi 

Fontenelle . 

Fourth Symphony, Beethoven 



165 

22 

165, 166 

149 



"Fra Diavolo" 

Franco of Cologne 

Franz, Robert 

Freia 

Friar Laurence 

Fricka 

Frescobaldi 

"Friska" 

Fugato 

Fughetta . 

Fugue 

Furies 

Gabriel 

Gade 



14S, 161 
142 
189 
205 

119, 120, 145, 190 
182 
. . . 36 
III 
170 
III 
164 
l6l 
29 

68 
140 

• 99, 147, 153 

166, 168 

204 

168, 171 

25 

2Q 

168 

195 

151, 155 

no 

148 

163, 164 

162 

24, 26, 118, 123, 149 

101, 109, 123, 176, 177 

159, 160 

161 

25 

20 

17, 18, 101, 173 

149 

153 

114, 145 

. 25, 133, 142, 164 

49 

43 

95 

6, 18, 22, 32, 101, 

109, 175, 176, 186 

148 

51 

. 40, 100, 157 

168 

155 

170 

. L3,5i 
28 

37 

37 

32, 33, 35, 36 

153 

204 

116 
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Gaditanian Singers 44 

Gaillard 10 

Gallileo 44 

Galop 28 

Galuppi 13 

Garden of Gethsemane 205 

Gautier 95 

Gavotte 10 

Gericke, William 197 

King George III. ...... 203 

Gerald 152 

Gerl 2ii 

Gessler 161 

German Requiem 213 

Gibichungs 171 

Gigue 11 

Gilda 162 

Glockenspiel . 145 

Gluck . . 26, 39, 97, 100, 109, in, 120, 147, 153 

Goetz 192 

Goldmark 26, 192 

Goethe 161 

Gong, The 144 

Gontran 159 

"Gotterdammerung" . . . 133, 142, 171 

Gottfried 165 

Gounod . . . 26,110,147,155,208,209,210 

Graupner, Gottlieb 196 

Gray, Elisha 58 

Greek Music 29, 44 

Greek Notation 44 

Gregory the Great 46 

Grieg 14, 18, 54 

Grisi 213 

Guido . 48,49,51 

Guitar 113 

Gunther 171 

Gutrun 171 

"Habanera" 151 

Habeneck 212 

Hagen 171 

Halevy 120, 136 

Hallelujah 203, 204, 205, 207 

Handel 13, 22, 24, 29, 34, 38, 39, 57, 77, 96, 97, 98, 

in, 11*4, 118, 122, 124, 134, 147, 201, 202, 203, 204 

Handel and Haydn Society, Boston 210, 214, 215, 

216 

"Hansel and Gretel" 155 

Hanslick 161, 181, 186 

Harmonics 66, 78 

Harmonides 94 

"Harold in Italy" 190 

"Harold Symphony" 145 

Harp no, 144 

Hauptman 30,77 

Hawthorne 152 

Haydn 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 33, 95, 97, 100, 

114, 120, 123, 142, 143, 182, 183, 196, 204, 213 
Haydn, Military Symphony in "G" . . 183 
"Heart Bowed Down by Weight of Woe" . 148 
Hebrew scripture-rolls ..... 46 

"Hebrides," The 25 

Helen 151 

Helmholtz 58, 71, 81, 83 

Henrici, Christian Frederick .... 201 

"Henry IV." 163 

Henschel, Georg 196 

Herbert, Victor . . . . . 199 

Hereford Festival 214 

Heme 163 

Heroic Symphony . . 21, 118, 132, 133, 175, 181 

Herold 26, 95 

Herrmann 165 

Hester 152 

Higginson, Henry L. 196, 197, 199 
Higgs 38 
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Hiller .100 


Hochbucker 








in 


Hofer .... 








211 


Holy Grail 






4 


, 26, 104, 165 


"Home, Sweet Home" 








39 


Homophony 








29 


Hora Novissima 








215, 216 


Horn .... 








127, 145 


Hornpipe 








10 


Hulla .... 










84 


Hucbald 








48, 49, 83 


Hudson, Dr. Henry 










205 
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